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CHAPTEE I. 



THE FOSTER-BROTHEE. 



It. was a still, calm spring evening, and the Paris of 178- 
lay smiling beneath the clear, cold, setting rays of the 
May-day sun. Its pleasant brightness quivered over 
street and river, and spire and tower, and cast wavering 
shadows of alternate light and gloom over the faces of 
two men who were slowly crossing, arm in arm, the 
Place GrSve. 

The taller of the two was a very handsome man, with 
curling light-brown hair, a long light moustache, and 
massive well-formed features, conveying in every line 
the idea of easy, indolent bonhomie^ masking a con- 
siderable amount of passionate selfishness and pride. 
His companion was a slim, slender youth, with long, 
lank^ black hair falling in rough disordered masses 
about a face, ghastly pale in hue, and gloomy and stem 
in expression. 

His deep-set dark eyes, burning with a wild, feverish 
restlessness, glanced furtively above, around, on all sides 
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of him^ as if lie saw, in the commonplace crowd that 
filled the streets and jostled against him, what no other 
man cotdd see. 

Thus glancing hastily from side to side, with his slight 
form bent forward and spare hands working convulsively, 
he poured forth a torrent of eloquent, rhapsodical raving, 
to which his companion listened with a careless, half- 
assenting smile. 

" Ah, yes ! What you say is very fine, but it does 
not in any way concern me," 

" True liberty concerns every man." 

" Nay, cher ami I that is a foul heresy against youth 
and happiness. I have no concern but pleasure." 

" Thou hast not ? Oh, man ! man ! When wilt thou 
resume thy nobler nature, and cast from thee these vile 
follies ? But I forget Thou art an aristocrat. That 
canker-worm still fattens and gorges itself on the vitals 
of the age ; but the time is coming. I see — mon Dieu / 
I see ! " And he sprang forward and clutched the air with 
his lean hands, as if he felt within his grasp something 
tangible and material, and not the viewless, impalpable 
Parisian night breeze. 

The taller man laughed lightly and carelessly. " My 
good Maximilian, thou art a fool! We are all so, 
perhaps ; but your folly is dangerous. Tou are excited. 
Compose yourself, and I, albeit no prophet, will finish 
the sentence for you. Tou see, Maximilian Eobespierre, 
lord of all around, prince and peasant, bourgeois and 
noble. It is unlikely — in my poor opinion, it is impossible. 
Take a firiend's advice — curb your insatiable ambition. 
Picture to yourself Maximilian Robespierre as an advo- 
cate with a flourishing practice, and a buxom bourgeois 
wife — a fat, sleek, happy man of middle age." 

" Ah ! that might have been once, but it is over now 
and past ; I have nothing but ambition left, and — and — 
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I am not weak enough to regret the past. I am not/* 
he added more firmly. 

" Pardon me, bnt you are ; else why do you go night 
after night to the little theatre of Belle Isle. Do you 
think I do not know whose are the bright eyes that draw 
you thither?" 

** What do you mean, monsieur ? I have no fancy for 
riddles," and he darted on his companion a keen, stealthy 
glance of suspicion and distrust. 

Connell met it with the same light laugh. " What 
should I mean, but that the Hauteville is a bewitch- 
ingly sweet little creature, with its provoking beauty and 
exquisitely innocent ways." 

A keen tremor shot through the slender frame of the 
enthusiast Again he turned half round, but by a power- 
ful effort restrained the torrent of passion that seethed 
within him ; and drawing his companion into the shelter- 
ing shadow of one of the arches of the Hotel de Ville, 
he asked calmly, but with a marked meaning, " Again, 
monsieur, I ask you, what do you mean?" 

For a few minutes the young man did not answer him, 
but looked out vacantly into the busy street with restless, 
glittering eyes, and a cheek that alternately flushed and 
whitened : then he began to murmur half aloud by fits 
and starts : 

" What should I mean. But that the actress is a very 
actress indeed, if she can thus appear innocent of the 
tricks of her tjraft. Poor little thing 1 I have rarely 
seen such a lovely, innocent face. I never loved any 
woman as I could love her, — never but once, and I did 
not think it possible that I could feel such love again. 
Those cursed conventionalities ! Ah ! those cursed con- 
ventionalities ! To marry, and be ashamed to own one's 
wife before the world, that's the rub ; and yet I cannot 
give her up. I cannot shut out her beauty from my 

b2 
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thoughts. Her image haunts me. I am mad, I think ; 
I feel as though I must hare her." 

" That means tliat you intend to marry, or at least 
to offer to mademoiselle your hand and fortune," said 
Bobespierre, in a slow, formal manner, as if he were 
stating a case. 

Connell turned with a slight start. " Possibly I do not 
well know what I mean. It would be a pretty piece of 
folly at the best; but you, stem anchorite as you 
are, what does it matter to you, whether the lovely little 
actress " 

" Hold I " shouted Robespierre, " or you will goad me 
into fury, and I shall forget that I owe you my life ; 
forget all, but that I have heard her insulted. Ah ! 
monsieur, I loved her ; I, a son of the people, not for her 
fair face or graceful beauty, but because she had been a 
good daughter to a persecuted, proscribed father — ^because 
she had lived virtuously and worked hard ; and I said 
to myself, this conscientious, industrious girl will bring 
happiness to a poor hearth, despite her aristocratic birth, 
and I was wrong. She was true to the instincts of her 
caste ; and I, if true to mine, would cast her off for ever, 
and — ^and, leave her to be the sport of that passion men 
like you call love ; but I cannot, I cannot This love, 
strong as life itself, has conquered self; and while 1 live, 
the destitute, friendless daughter of the Sieur Hauteville 
shall not be utterly without protection." 

" So she is the daughter of a gentleman. I might 
have known that. Such delicate, mignonne beauty 
never bloomed in a peasant's hut. The Sieur Haute- 
ville, I think you said ? " 

"I did; but what does Paris care for that? The 
Sieur Hauteville was an honest man, and a Protestant to 
boot, and his courtier brother the Bishop of Ben6 has 
left his niece to starve or die in the streets of Paris, or 
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encounter the thousand degradations of her profession, 
witji nothing to stand between her and insult but the 
friendship of her foster-mother's son, the smothered 
yearning tenderness of this weak, wretched heart. Oh ! 
Monsieur Connell, I, poor, struggling, meanly bom, 
appeal to you, a man who has never struggled, at whose 
feet lie wealth and power, and worldly pleasure, whose 
will is his law, who can go where he chooses, and wed 
where he lists ; I appeal to you for mercy. Be true ; oh! 
be true to your nobler nature. If you love this poor, 
beautiful Gabrielle, be honest and true, as man should 
ever be to woman. Better any mesalliance than remorse 
and shame, and these cannot always be kept at bay. 
You know they cannot. I do not speak the language 
of conventionalities, but of the heart; and you must, you 
shall, listen to me, my Connell ! 1 adjure you by that 
love which has made us equals." 

Connell drew up his stately person. For a minute it 
chafed his pride to think that his humble, patronized pro- 
teg^ should share in his passion for the beautiful actress ; 
but the momentary irritation passed, Kobespierre's appeal 
had touched him. More than one chance arrow had 
struck home. " I cannot live over the past again," he 
muttered hastily to himself. " No, no ! not the past ; any- 
thing but the past." He extended his hand. " Come, I 
will be frank with you. I love this Gabrielle la Haute- 
ville well — ^so well, that I find I can scarce get over the 
folly. No doubt she will be very glad to hear of my 
resolve. Pauvre petite ! " 

" I am not so sure of that. I, too, will be frank with 
you, my Connell. This poor Gabrielle loved innocently, 
half ignorantly, but all-absorbingly, as girls will love,, 
an idle, self-assurod, aristocratic coxcomb, a captain in 
the Swiss Guards. She looked forward to home, happi- 
ness, honourable love, to all that I would have given 
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her ; and he ! — he thought like you of the actress, my 
Connell. Let that pass; sometime or other we will 
meet again where I am master." These words were 
pronounced in a slow, self-assured tone of such intense 
concentrated hate, that Connell involuntarUy started with 
half-suppressed fear and astonishment. 

"There is wolf-like revenge in those few words, 
Maximilian.'' 

" Perhaps there is. Let that pass, as I said before. 
Now that you have heard my foster-sister's history, do 
you love her with that passionate and entire devotion 
which she deserves, and which can scarce, when aided 
by duty, fail to secure an answering response from a 
woman so pure and true ? " 

Maurice Connell did not answer immediately; his 
colour flushed and went ; he bit his lips, and seemed 
restless and annoyed. 

*' 'Pon my honour, you are sincere, Maximilian. This 
is news ; but it is all one, it has but clinched my faltering 
resolution. I could, perhaps, have abandoned the woman 
who was dying for me ; but this sort of repulsion gives 
a certain piquancy to the thing, and I anticipate no great 
trouble — there will be no insuperable difficulty in the way. 
I shall never, I fancy, have to say in so many express 
words, ' My wife, love me ; '" and he laughed his old 
light laugh, and drew up his handsome figure with a 
graceful not unbecoming consciousness of his personal 
advantages. 

But the laugh and half-concealed coxcombry seemed 
to grate harshly upon Robespierre ; he drew his arm im- 
patiently away, and pointing to a dark, narrow lane, 
said abruptly, '* My road lies there." 

*' And mine back. I will repair without delay to 
the Bishop of Een6. No Belle Isle for me to-night. 
I do not care to see my bright peculiar star have so 
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wide an orbit, now that she is to be the star of my 
hearth ; and, besides, I hate St. Antoine and its growl- 
ing canaille^ 

" Aye, scoffers are ye all," muttered Eobespierre to 
himself. "But the canaille will not want friends, for 
they are beginning to befriend themselves. And you ! 
ye shall have bitter cause for your hate yet." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE ACTRESS. 

On finding himself alone, " The Friend of the People '* 
walked hastily on, never slackening his pace until he 
had emerged by the Rue la Veille Monnaie into the 
most squalid and miserable section of the densely popu- 
lated, famine-stricken, Faubourg St Antoine. Here 
his awkward, swinging, half running walk subsided 
into a more deliberate^ business-like pace. He had 
work to do here, sooner or later, and passed slowly 
along, taking note of all around, as he climbed the 
steep, unpaved streets, dimly lighted at intervals by 
smoky oil-lamps suspended from long poles, whose 
chains rattled in the rising wind like tiie fetters on a 
murderer's gibbet. Leisurely picking his steps among 
the heaps of filth, of oozing, blackish slime, and fetid, 
dark-coloured water which was slowly finding its way 
in myriads of streamlets to the open uncovered sewer 
below — ^now stumbling over the body of a child too 
weak and emaciated to crawl out of his path, now 
glancing furtively at some crumbling lamp-post, round 
which a knot of men, haggard and unshaven, with wild 
eyes and fierce gestures, vehemently applauded the 
orator, to whom famine had taught eloquence — ^now 
peering curiously into some broken, dilapidated door- 
way, where crouched in drunken orgie the women, foul 
and unwomanly, destined yet to flaunt each fluttering 
rag in the eye of day, to ripen firom the Harpies of St. 
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Anloine into the Furies of the Guillotine. All around 
him contrasted painfully with the spacious, almost 
splendid streets he had left, but he loved it better. It 
was the Paris of the Canaille. It was fairer in his eyes 
than the fair city that lay beyond. In its dens of filth 
and darkness and neglect, in its vice and ignorance 
and degradation, and cold, and hunger, and crime, lay 
the germs of future power — power, not for the sufferers, 
but for the reckless spirits prepared to do and dare. 
And as he gazed, the arch fiend of the Bevolution 
grimly smiled, for he felt that power move within him, 
and his genius taught him that every hour quickened 
the march of that future he had long foreseen. In the 
savage cries of smothered rage that swelled around him, 
he heard the low growl of the coming storm. In each 
sunken eye and sharpened feature he saw the rise of the 
little cloud, as yet no bigger than a man's hand^ which 
should soon blacken and overshadow the whole wide 
horizon. And his dark eyes glowed, his bent figure 
grew haughtily erect with the consciousness of power. 
He felt within himself the stirrings of that wild energy 
which should yet ride the tempest and rule the whirl- 
wind. A few minutes more, and squalor and misery 
were left behind, and the obscui'e advocate, still wrapped 
in the dreams of his unprincipled ambition, had threaded 
the spacious Faubourg St. Germains, and passed across 
the threshold of the beautiful theatre of Belle Isle. 

It was a choice little theatre, a favourite resort of the 
class he hated. From his comer in the pit he could see 
one silk-robed form after another rustle past. Around 
were the rank, the fashion, the beauty, the talent of 
Paris; he ejed them grimly one and all, and smiled 
darkly to himself as from time to time he caught snatches 
of the conversation that filled the house. Oddly enough, 
in pit, and box, and gallery, the theme was the same. 
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Liberty ! Divine, universal liberty! Philanthropy. The 
rule of justice and peace. 

These were the grand chimeras that distracted the 
mind of Paris, the first low mutterings that portended 
the tempest. The noble hailed them : they would help 
to soothe the long hours of ennui and idleness. The 
merchant welcomed them gladly : they would bring in 
their train long years of peace and prosperity. The 
starving artizan held out to them the rough hand of 
toil, and faintly murmured, they will give us bread. The 
night birds of St. Antoine seized them with beak and 
talon, and hoarse on the night-wind came their boding 
scream " Freedom ! plunder ! and blood ! " But the 
crimson background threw no red shadow as yet within 
the walls of the luxurious theatre of Belle Isla The 
portentous cry of " Temple and St. Antoine I " was too 
faint, too distant, to arouse the dreamers around, and the 
languid beauty started from her cushion of velvet, 
roused to momentary animation by the magic name of 
liberty! It fell from the lips of the worn-out debauchee, 
it ennobled the proud brow of genius, it flushed the 
pale cheek of disease. There is but one object within 
these walls with power to banish the witching theme, 
and that is Gabrielle la Hauteville, the favourite actress 
of the hour. 

A round of welcoming applause tells that she has 
appeared ; every eye is directed towards the stage, and 
Bobespierre, starting from his dark musings, bends 
eagerly forward. Ambition is forgotten; even hatred 
sleeps. The man she loves is beside him, and he knows 
it not. Every faculty, every energy, is concentrated in 
a wrapt admiration of his first and last, of his unfor- 
tunate and ill-fated, love, whose wilful waywardness has 
made him a bitterer demagogue than soured ambition 
or unrewarded merit. And yet, at first sight, she did 
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not seem a woman fitted to awaken such passionate 
devotion. She was no grand stately queen of the stage ; 
on the contrary, her slight, petite, girlish figure, and 
delicate profile, soft, drooping, and womanly, seemed 
better fitted for some quiet home-hearth than for that 
brilliant scene. Her whole air bespoke timidity and 
want of confidence. Her robes, half barbaric^ half 
mediaeval, seemed to weigh down her slender form with 
their heavy embroidered folds. Her voice, low and faint, 
was scarcely heard through the hushed house ; but as 
the play proceeded she gathered strength and power, 
and her tones became deep and full. The first two acts 
were not good ; indeed, the play in itself was nothing — ^it 
was too worthless and ephemeral to survive the passing 
phase of national feeling, which invested it with a fleet- 
ing popularity. 

Liberty ! the paramount, all-engrossing love of liberty, 
was the main idea of the plot, and stormy, declamatory 
scenes were not Gabrielle la Hauteville's forte. Love, 
jealousy, and the kindred emotions, in these she excelled. 
Li their passion and tenderness she lost her identity, 
and was transformed from the timid, shrinking woman, 
into the great tragic actress. The third and fourth 
acts suited her peculiar genius. She had to represent 
love — forsaken, hopeless, and yet passionate love ; and 
she outdid herself. Her sweet eyes, full of a deeper 
despair than mere acting could prompt, were fixed, not 
on the Damon of the night, but on a side-box beyond, 
in which lounged a careless group of men. Bobespierre^s 
eyes followed hers : he ground his teeth and muttered, 
"Again, in spite of every warning, again 1 " He did 
not hear the low, breathless " Forsaken ; yes, forsaken I" 
which convulsed the crowded house. Mechanically he 
followed her movements, and read the workings of 
the heart below the actress's mask. He saw how the 
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pride of woman came to her aid, bow the grand inspira- 
tion of her genius overpowered her, how her slight 
figure dilated, how her beautiful bosom heaved and fell, 
how each vein on her slender throat, on her high fore- 
head, swelled with the energy of rising passion. He 
saw all with a yearning, hopeless, helpless tenderness, 
that would gladly have shared her burden. 

Never was such acting. It was not acting, but life, 
the wild, spasmodic life of the tortured, passionate heart. 
Women screamed and fainted, and strong men started 
up involuntarily, and then sat down again, half ashamed 
of their emotion. The curtain fell at last over a scene 
to which the genius of the actress had lent a borrowed 
beauty. There was a breathless hush, and then thunders 
of rapturous applause shook the house, and encores 
loud and long recalled the favourite to the presence of 
the admiring audience. The slight, timid-looking girl, 
still in that regal antique dress, advanced slowly to the 
front of the stage. Could this be the passion-wrung 
Myrrha of a minute ago ? The flush of exertion was 
gone ; her delicate cheek looked pale and worn in the 
glare of the footlights. There was none of the pride of 
triumph in her drooping form, so fragile in its exquisite 
symmetry ; none of the elation of victory in her slow, 
listless step : the warmth of passion and life seemed to 
have gone from the face for ever — a blank, helpless look 
dulled the beauty of the faultless features. The eyes, 
clear and sweet, were passionless and cold, and looked 
steadily forward over the sea of faces, and met with 
calm unmoved coldness the burning gaze of lawless love, 
the bold, insolent admiration so freely accorded to those 
whom Nature has made beautiful, and Fortune poor, and 
Fate friendless. Choice flowers, costly jewels, fall at her 
feet. She does not feel the fragrance of the blossoms, 
she does not see the glitter of the gems, she stands 
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there testifying neither triumph, nor pleasure, nor shame, 
as still and passionless as some fair, carved statue. 
Then, when the last murmur has died away, when the 
last flower has fallen, her weary, listless look wanders 
over pit and box and gallery, and the queen of tragedy 
bows with the grace of habit, and retires. 

There was a sudden rush behind the scenes. Gouty 
old marquises, haggard youths, fashionable abb^s, with 
nothing of the Church about them save their dress, all 
gathered in the wake of La Hauteville, and Robespierre 
followed with the rest. There she stood among the 
lounging habitues of the green-room, still in her unbe- 
coming stage-dress, beautiful and calm and cold, never 
joining in, scarcely listening to, the loose theatrical jests 
and scandal freely bandied about on all sides of her, 
but showing neither repulsion nor shame — nothing, but 
a passionless reticence, which was more hopelessly 
chilling than positive contempt or scorn. 

Robespierre watched her from a dark comer near the 
door. Did she know he was there? Perhaps not: she 
never once looked towards him ; but she was accustomed 
to fall back upon her foster-brother in every emergency, 
and he was at his post as usual. Presently she turned 
to one of the brilliant circle that had gathered round 
her, and answered an eloquent compliment with the 
simple request, " Will you be so kind as to find my 
maid?" 

The maid was nowhere to be found. The young 
actress's brows slightly contracted, she looked per- 
plexed and annoyed^ and turned almost impatiently 
from the light badinage of the gay gallants around 
her. She had learned too well in these last few months 
of triumph the secret of that degrading adulation, the 
worth of that insulting homage ; but there was in her 
manner little of assumed haughtiness. No scorn lit her 
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eyes, no glow of insulted womanhood deepened the faint 
rose on her cheeks ; she had accepted her position with 
its pains and penalties, and yet there was so much of 
the pathos of humility and pain in her sweet low voice, 
so much of sadness in her mournful eyes, that the men 
around her involuntarily fell back, shamed into unwonted 
respect — all but one, whom no virtue could intimidate, 
no misery soften. 

Apparently desirous of shunning observation, he had 
stood aloof from the crowd, his face shaded by a fold of 
the horseman's cloak, whose ample width concealed the 
proportions of a figure, distingu6 and elegant rather 
than handsome. 

With a few hasty strides he gained the side of the 
actress, and, dropping the muffler for a minute, the lamp- 
light showed features regular and delicately moulded by 
nature, but bearing the coarse impress vice and low 
dissipation ever leave behind them. Altogether the face 
was striking, but not attractive, and it was made less so 
by a slight, habitual frown. This, however, vanished as 
he came forward, and there was nothing but softness 
and tenderness in the glance he bent upon the unhappy, 
bewildered girl. 

"Gabrielle," he said, in low, winning tones, "my 
carriage waits. Come with me, my darling. Leave all 
this misery, all this degradation, all this profanation of 
triumph. Come with me, my own ! " 

She had been clinging to him, half unconsciously, in a 
timid, child-like fashion, and now she lifted her sweet 
face, all quivering and aglow with the passionate 
emotion of an hour ago, and asked, '* Where ? " 

" I cannot tell you now ; there is no time. Come ! 
You must trust me, my darling 1 Come quickly 1 '* and 
he drew the folds of the large cloak which he had 
unclasped over her bare head and glittering dress. For 
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a minute she turned to him, bright, happy, hopeful, in 
her renewed and undoubting trust, and hid her glowing 
face on his shoulder. The next minute she had started 
backj as if warned by a sudden memory of the past, 
silent, mechanical, cold, what the world had made her. 
Robespierre took a step forward from the corner, where 
he had stood watching every motion of the idol of his 
heart " Shall I order your coach, mademoiselle?" he 
asked, in his harsh, severe tones. 

" Yes ! brother, yes ! " and she fell forward into his 
arms. The stranger's eyes flashed fire ; he ground his 
teeth, and his hand moved significantly towards the 
hilt of his sword. The advocate smiled grimly. 

'* Another time, Captain de la Koche — another time, 
not now." And he passed unchallenged through the gay 
throng, with his senseless burden clasped closely to his 
breast. The hired ^acre rattled away over the rough 
streets ; they were half way to the quiet, respectable 
lodgings where the great actress lived humbly and 
reputably, and he still held her in his arms with an 
infinite tenderness, gazing down with a dumb, mad 
passion on the unconscious face, on the rippling ringlets 
of soft brown hair, half seen, half hid, in the uncertain 
twilight. She would never lie there again where she 
had once rested so contentedly, a little, soft, white child 
in the dim prison cell of Arnee. His thoughts flew 
back to the sweet, unrestrained afiection of her child- 
hood. His heart heaved almost to bursting, but its 
vain "yearning spent itself in silence. She moved 
slightly vdth the first faint motion of returning life ; he 
bent down, kissed her little white hands passionately, 
and then put her from him. "Where am I?" she 
murmured. "Ah, I remember now." And then the 
despairing cry of the desolate Myrrha sprang to her 
lips, " Forsaken ; aye, forsaken !" 
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^'Gabrielle/' said the advocate, in his sternest, harshest 
tones, " this cannot last" 

" No," she said, casting down her quivering eyelids. 

"It cannot,'* he went on more positively. "You are 
too young and too beautiful for this life of wrong and 
insult, and danger. Qabrielle;" and a strange convulsion 
passed over his harsh, stem face. " Gabrielle, the boon 
your father would have given rae you have not ratified. 
I do not claim it ; but, mark me, I do not resign it I 
make it over for your sake, for your safety, to this 
Englishman, ConnelL" 

She gave a sudden abrupt cry, and fell down at his 
feet " Ah ! spare me, spare me ! " 

He made no immediate answer, but lifted her and 
brought her up to her room, and set her down in her 
chair, and standing away from her, looking out into the 
dark street, reiterated his words. 

" And must I make this sacrifice? resign all, even the 
very memory of this love of which I was so proud? 
Why did I not die clinging to his breast one short 
hour ago? I was happy then. It would have been 
bliss to have died there, with his face leaning over me, 
with his arms clasping me. Brother, brother, is this 
sacrifice necessary? must it really be made? " 

" It must," he answered, with averted face. " Not for 
my sake I ask it, but for your own. He ! " and he 
ground his teeth with an involuntary movement of 
passion — " he is powerful, and I am weak, too weak to 
protect you longer ; and I shall be weaker still before 
power comes at last." She did not hear him, she was 
moaning out, in a passion of tears, " Ah ! how I loved 
him — ^how wildly, how madly, how truly ! He never 
knew it, he can never know. Would that I had died 
there — there, upon his breast ! It would have been bliss 
to this loathed, this hated marriage." 
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**It would have been shame, too. Has the Sieur 
Hauteville's daughter changed so much that she has 
ceased to think of that ? " 

She made no answer, except by bitter moans. 

" Gabrielle," he continued, after a short pause, " I 
must tell you all. This man loved so fondly is utterly 
vile, utterly unworthy of you. Before a week is over, 
Victor de la Eoche will be wedded to the heiress 
of Conti." 

She rose slowly, and crossed the room to where he 
stood, guiding herself by the chairs and tables, her 
slight figure swaying and tottering, as if she had risen 
from a bed of death, to conjure him to answer her truly. 
"Maximilian, brother! is this — ^is this true?" She 
spoke the words gaspingly, painfully, with a quick 
short breath. 

" Sit down," he said huskily. " Sit down, my poor 
Gabrielle. Why should your foster-brother tell you 
what is untrue ? " 

" Nay, but let me hear it again. My poor brain is all 
in a whirl. Some one said that Victor de la Boche 
was false, utterly false ; and I — I thought such false- 
hood was impossible." 

Slowly he repeated the substance of what he had 
said before, and as she listened to it her mien changed 
from weakness to strength. She put back her hair^ 
and dried her flushed cheeks. " There, it is over now ! 
1 will bear my fate calmly. I will obey you implicitly, 
as my father told me I must do, but you must tel 
Monsieur Connell all. 1 will not deceive him. I 
cannot stoop to that." And she rose and began to walk 
about the room, stately and calm and fair, much as she 
had stood before the admiring thousands of Belle Isle. 

Robespien-e watched her anxiously. "My poor 
Gabrielle, this horrid calm is unnaturaL I would 

VOL. L 
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rather see you my passionate, weeping, pettish child 
again." 

She smiled faintly. " Nay, that belongs to the past, 
not to the anguish of this new existence. Now, leave 
me alone. I have said I will wed this Monsieur Connell, 
and I will keep my word ; but I have not conquered yet, 
and I must pass through this bitter strait alone. I have 
been alone almost since childhood, and solitude seems to 
me like a friend." 

Eobespierre did not answer, but with an eflfort of his 
strong will he turned and left her. He had no right to 
comfort her, no claim to her confidence, and he was 
expected at the Hall of the Jacobins. He tried to 
think of that busy theatre of his hopes, and fears, and 
triumphs. He tried to analyse Mirabeau's genius^ 
which he half admired, half envied. All in vain : his 
thoughts, despite himself, would revert to the idol of his 
heart, the beautifrd, admired, unhappy woman who had 
been his fate, the unconscious, innocently ungrateful 
recipient of his dumb, wild idolatry. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CHAPEL OF ST. MAEK. 

"I HAVE news for you," said Maximilian Robespierre, 
as he entered the luxurious, richly furnished, bachelor's 
apartments of the gay, wealthy Connell. 

"Well, man of mystery! out with it," laughed 
Connell, turning carelessly round on the couch on 
which he was lounging. " It is pleasant, sans doute^ 
when you bring it" 

" Do I look like a bearer of good news? " asked the 
republican, in his most sombre tones. 

The young man started up with a flush on his brow, 
and an angry sparkle in his eyes. "How is this? 
Does the actress dare to play fast and loose with me? 
or is she ill? Speak I Tell your errand at once." 

" The child is well," said the young advocate gravely, 
for by this name he was often accustomed to call her ; 
*' the child is well, and yet it is partly of her, partly oi 
yourself, that I come to speak. Do you know that 
you are found in Paris to-morrow night, you will sleep 
in the Bastille?" 

Connell was a bold man, but a cold shiver ran throagh 
him at the mention of the Bastille. ''Is this true?" 
he asked. 

" Very true. De la Boche has got a lettre de cachet^ 
and will not fail to act upon it" 

"But how? Why? I have not made myself ob 
noxious to the Government. I have not meddled with 
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any party. I have lived nothing but a free, easy-going 
life of pleasure." 

" You have crossed the path of Victor de la Roche, 
who is a captain in the Swiss Guards, and a favourite 
at Versailles to boot. Many a poor devil has had a life- 
long bondage decreed to him for less than that. We 
manage these little matters well in France," and Bobes- 
pierre laughed bitterly, 

'' I do not dispute the fact ; but the Bastille is too grim 
a cage for my fancy. I shall lose no time in putting the 
Channel between us. But I cannot leave my Proven5al 
Bose behind. Look you, Maximilian, you must manage 
all that. I am sick of her caprice and coquetry ; besides, 
I hate scenes, and women always do have them when 
there is no time for such folly. You had better go to 
her at once. You have three hours for tears and pro- 
testations : After that, remember, I shall be waiting for 
you at midnight with the blind cur^ in the little chapel of 
St. Mark's^ close on the barrier of St. Jean." He spoke 
in his usual gay, careless tone, half jesting, half sati- 
rical It grated harshly on Bobespierre's ear. He 
was half maddened by the contending passions that 
raged within him; but so steady was his self-control, 
that his dark face betrayed no emotion either of joy 
or pain; he even smiled slightly as he answered, 
" I know St. Mark's well ; I shall meet you there 

with ^with the child." Then he went out, and 

hurried along the streets to the obscure little street 
of Trois Frferes, where the great actress had her 
quiet, unobtrusive rooms. She was half reclining, half 
sitting, on the couch when he entered, with her face 
buried in one of its pillows. He almost hoped she 
was weeping. He would have preferred any mood, 
even one of extreme violence, to the marble-like rigidity 
with which she had last parted from him. She did 
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not lift her head to greet him, and he went up to her. 
" Gabrielle ! " 

She looked round. Her tender grey eyes were fall of 
soft, sad entreaty. She was his child once more, his 
timid, gentle child. 

"Brother!" she cried, catching his hand, and clinging 
to it fondly — "brother! dear, dear brother, save your 
child, your poor Gabrielle, your little sister, from this 
unworthy, this dreaded marriage." 

The unhappy man cowered and shrank, and wrench- 
ing his hand from her grasp, covered his eyes with 
it, as if to shut out from his sight that beautifal plead- 
ing face. 

" I cannot, Gabrielle," he answered in his deep 
tones. "What you ask is impossible. Your word is 
passed." 

" It is, it is," she moaned out, burying her face in 
the pillows; then starting suddenly up, she began 
pacing up and down the room. " And you have come 
then, mon frhre, to congratulate me, have you? It is 
well; I thank you. But hear me, Maximilian Robespierre. 
Do not imagine that I am either a fool or a dupe. I 
am your tool, and I know that I am. Tell me in so 
many plain terms for what you have sold me to this 
Englishman. Is it for the power you love so well? or 
is it only to be rid of a hateftil incumbrance that you 
force me to give this poor hand, without a sou or a 
heart along with it, to this Monsieur Connell ? Speak ! 
I will be your tool, I have sworn I will ; but I will not 
be your blind dupe." 

Bobespierre's brow contracted, and his ashy cheek 
turned a shade paler. " Gabrielle,'* he said, in quivering, 
husky accents, "Gabrielle! you used not to be so 
unjust." 

Gabrielle coloured violently; then pausing in her 
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rapid walk, she burst into a passionate flood of tears, and 
rushing across the room, threw herself down on her 
knees by his side, seized one of his hands, and pressed 
her hot feverish cheek against it. He started invo- 
luntarily. It had been a favourite attitude of her 
childhood : no matter, a few hours more would end his 
torture. He pressed his disengaged hand convulsively to 
his heart and prepared to listen. 

"Oh, brother!" she faltered forth, "dear, good 
brother, do not chide me just now, or it will break my 
heart I have been unjust — cruel ; I know it ; but I 
have been so miserable. I did not mean those wild 
words ; I did not, brother. My poor heart is sore, so 
sore ; but I will be patient, very patient, now. Tell me 
what you want me to do ? " 

Bobespierre did not immediately answer. His nature, 
hard, pitiless and uncompromising, had enabled him to 
suffer in silence and conceal his misery from every 
eye, and he had taken it for granted that she would 
do much the same; but her passionate anguish had 
Bhown him a glimpse of her heart : he began to com- 
prehend that in some clinging, constant natures, love 
survives hope and esteem, and embalms itself in the 
shy, sensitive reticence of the temperament^ a perpetual 
never-ending misery. 

He half repented of his determination ; but he had 
been accustomed to work out his purposes without look- 
ing to the right hand or the left, without turning aside 
either for friend or foe ; and he was not going to turn 
aside now for this wayward girl's piteous prayer; 
besides^ it was the best thing, honestly the best thing, 
he could do for her: there was no room to repent or 
turn back — less risk of that young heart beating itself 
to death against the heart that loved it, than of facing 
alone all the danger and shame that rose up on every 
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side. And his long trial would be over. A fierce joy 
possessed him at the thought. He would not have 
changed places with the gay, volatile Irishman. She 
did not love him — ^he was to her a dear elder brother, 
nothing more; and that calm, placid affection seemed 
to mock the wild anguish gnawing at his heart He 
is impatient to have her away; then there will be an 
end of these days of uncertainty and anxious longing 
— a. termination to those fits of jealousy^ that excite 
and madden all the more, that every outward sign of 
unrest is so sternly repressed. He passes his hand 
over his eyes, and presses the lids down over the hot 
straining balls^ as if to shut out that beautiful, upturned 
face fix)m his gaze for ever. 

"You are angry with me still," she murmured, 
stooping lower over the hand she held. "Tell me 
what I must do to prove how willing, how ready I am 
to obey you?" 

He roused himself by a strong effort, and told her 
all the new plans of her fianc6; but resolute and strong 
as he was, he could not restrain a slight quivering of 
pain as he hurried over the details. She had risen when 
he began to speak, and dropped his hand ; and when he 
had finished, she uttered no exclamation either of sur-> 
prise or pain, but stood leaning her head against the 
window-frame, with closed eyes and pale face, out of 
which the colour was slowly dying. 

So they remained until it was almost midnight, and 
then he rose, threw a shawl over the glittering dress 
which she wore — for she was dressed for the theatre 
when he entered — ^and taking her passive arm in his, 
hurried away through the dark streets, in almost total 
silence, broken only by short painful attempts which he 
made to point out to her the advantages- of the con- 
nexion, the ease, the safety, the comparative brilliancy 
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of the fate before her. To all these his unhappy com- 
panion's only answer was a faint occasional pressure 
of his arm, to which she clung so heavily, that he was 
half afraid she was about to faint ; but she kept steadily 
on, and in due time they arrived at the Chapel of 
St Mark — ^an elegant little building when you saw 
it in the fair sunlight, with its trim pointed Gothic 
arches and stained-glass windows, standing out from 
the poor, squalid tenements around it, like some clear 
well-cut face from a mass of heavy, lumpish features. 
All these accessories of St Mark's were hidden now, 
under the levelling veil of night ; but had they been 
visible, not one of the three anxious agitated hearts 
gathered beneath its portals would have turned to look 
at them. 

Connell's eyes gleamed with a restless, feverish joy, aa 
he came out through the dark porch to meet his bride. 
For a moment she glanced wildly up into his face. She 
had half dreamed of making one last appeal, but some- 
thing warned her it would be in vain, and casting down 
her eyes in proud resentfrd helplessness, she leant, 
trembling in every limb, against the half-opened door. 

" You will come with us, Maximilian, and see every- 
thing done in due form ? " 

'^ Certainly ; I am still the guardian of the Sieur 
Hauteville's daughter." 

" Come then, ma petite. We have kept the priest 
waiting an unmerciful time ahready." And pushing 
open the door, they entered the little chapel, unlighted 
save by the altar candles, which flung a faint, tremulous 
radiance over the garish dress and pale, moumfiil face of 
the actress. 

There was none of the bride's shy happiness there, 

little of wedding pomp or bridal bravery about the 

cene; but of these things Maurice Council recked 
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nothing. He wilfdlly ignored the misery that looked 
oat to him from the dark sad face and heavy eyes 
by his side. Gabrielle la Haateville's half-concealed 
aversion had piqued and irritated into strong passion 
what had at first been the careless kill-the-time fancy 
of a somewhat hl^isi man ; for the rest, he was making 
a considerable sacrifice in the eyes of the world, and 
if he had not his reward in sweet smiles and bright 
glances, why, he onght to have had. He had at least 
gained for himself the unwon^ undeserved love, whose 
possession had for the last few weeks become to his 
wayward, nnthwarted heart an exaggerated good. He 
was acutely conscious of that, and of that only. His 
elation and triumph made him careless, more careless 
than he perhaps otherwise would have been, of her 
feelings ; and as they slowly walked through the broad 
passage and up the dark aisle, he pressed the cold, 
clammy hand he held, and whispered words of endear- 
ment and tenderness. 

A time came when he remembered with resentftd 
bitterness that she strove to avoid his touch, and shrink- 
ing from his side clung for support to the rails of the 
altar ; but in this, his hour of victory, no misgivings 
damped his happiness. He was content to take the 
hand, never doubting that the heart would follow ; and 
yet certain half thoughts, as of an atonement for an 
unacknowledged wrong, came over him. He vowed as 
he knelt by her side to make life doubly happy, doubly 
sheltered, to the timid, delicate creature so unwillingly 
driven to the shelter of his breast; he would atone 
by all love's sweet cares for the secret pain that was 
driving the last faint tinge of colour from her hue- 
less cheek ; while Bobespierre, leaning against a pillar, 
looked on, dark and sombre, a fit presiding genius 
for this joyless marriage, watching, almost in spite of 
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himself, every change that passed over that beloved 
face, shivering and shrinking where he stood, too 
unselfishly fond to derive any comfort from its evident 
anguish and half-concealed loathing. Cold, self-con- 
tained as he seemed, if he should live for centuries to 
come he will never forget the mute agony of her face, 
when she looked wildly round the empty church, as if 
asking, "Is there none to save me?" His old mis- 
givings came over him, but he crushed them sternly 
back. The priest closed the book : the ceremony was 
over. He sprang forward, — ^his arms, not those of 
the bridegroom, received the half-fainting bride. He 
did not see that the marriage ring had dropped from her 
nerveless finger, but carried her out through the dark 
passage, and, as he did so, pressed wild, unbrotherly 
kisses on her cold brow and silky curls. The fresh 
morning air partially revived her. She recognised and 
clung to him. 

" Be brave, my child," he whispered, 

" I will — I must ; but give me some souvenir, some- 
thing to remind me of the peaceful past, something of 
yours, my brother ! " 

He took a pebble ring from his finger (such rings are 
favourite amulets in more than one sheltered nook of 
the gay Proven9al land). Eobespierre was not super- 
stitious, although minds of the gloomy fanatical cast 
often are ; but it had been his mother's, and, demagogue 
as he was, it was dear and precious in his eyes. He 
put it into her hand. 

" Take this, Gabrielle. If ever it is returned to me, 
I shall know it is a token that you need my care. Now, 
my pet, my darling, my child, farewell ! Be happy. 
That is all your adopted brother asks of you." 

"Farewell! farewell!" she sobbed out in broken 
tones, husky with tears, clinging to his hand in her old 
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fashion, and covering it with kisses. He drew it hastily 
away, — she was his child no longer, and a certain 
stem sense of honour lay at the bottom of his strong, 
unyielding character. 

Connell, who had been talking in a low tone to the 
priest, now came gaily out. '' Maximilian, how shall 
I thank you ? " 

" By making that poor child happy ; and now, 
my Connell, we part for ever ! I have had but few 
Mends. Tou are the only man I have ever known 
who has never intentionally wounded my pride — ^the 
only aristocrat who has never made me feel the dif- 
ference fortune has placed between us. Farewell! 
Whatever the future may bring, your name will ever 
be sacred to me." 

" Farewell, Maximilian ! Be wise in time. If you 
have missed the rose, gather the violet. Seek happiness 
and shun ambition.— Drive on!" 

The postilion cracked his whip. Gabrielle threw 
herself on the opposite side of the carriage, and gazed 
intently out. It was but natural, perhaps, that she 
should look eagerly after the retreating form of her 
foster-brother ; but Connell's brow darkened. They 
were approaching the barrier of St. Jean ; thei-e was 
a slight pause before the gates were opened ; a bunch 
of flowers was thrown suddenly in at the open window, 
and a cracked shrill voice said, in English, '' Seven 
years, agra! and we shall meet agin. Good loock to 
that meeting, Maurice Connell." 

Connell started violently, and darted a quick, sus- 
picious glance at the little figure opposite to him ; but 
she lay passive and still, with her white cheek leaning 
against the window-pane, and her eyes looking out 
heavily and darkly into the grey, dim, morning light. 
She had heard nothing, suspected nothing. He took up 
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the bouquet, and looked at it carefully. It was wholly 
composed of the large purple blossoms of the wild fox- 
glove, and as he turned and twisted the purple bells in 
his hands he murmured : " I could almost swear that 
these had grown by Loch Connell side; they were 
meant to recall bitter memories, and they do, though 
somehow or other there is scarce the old sting in them 
to-night" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE SCOTCH COACHMAN, 

" Atweel, your honour may jist tak' the reens yerseL 
Tse no drive a fitlength farther. It's through the 
very heart o' Letherig bog, and a' body kens what 
that is." 

" It does not make the least matter what it is : we 
cannot stay here all night. Try that track east of the 
turf-stack there." 

"There!" retorted Andrew, sniffing the air con- 
temptuously with his broad, fat, freckled nose. " Does 
your honour mean for certain that black-hole there? 
That's where Pat Sullivan's auld white powney gaed 
doon, a twalmonth syne come the mom, and naething 
mair was e'er seen o't, but twa or three bits o' bubbles." 

" The deuce take Pat Sullivan's pony ! The grass 
looks green a foot or two to the west." 

"Lord help the man," murmured Andrew, in an 
audible aside. "Them's seggs" (sedge, a broad- 
leaved water-plant, which always grows abundantly 
in marshy situations) : then aloud, " Your honour will 
mind Keeshie Doyle, I'se warrant, him that bought 
swine ? " 

" What the deuce has Keeshie Doyle to do with our 
present predicament ? " 

" Weel, no verra muckle, exceptin' in the way o' a 
wamin' j but ye see, Keeshie, he was coming yont the 
country wi' a score o' swine, as bonny beasts, I hae 
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heard tell, as ye could weel see ; they were a' bred in 
your honour^s clachan Connell, and they're a' doon 
there, every snoot o' them, and Keeshie Doyle tae for 
the matter o' that ; but he was nae great loss, he was 
a gruesome auld carle. What should he dae? think 
ye, but try to pu' them oot, the stupid cratur! and 
sae he e'en tummelled in himsel'; for gif there's ae 
thing in this warld surer than anither to bring a judg- 
ment, it's the want o' sense." And Andrew threw a 
glance of extreme compassion on his master, and then 
nodded triumphantly towards the fatal patch of verdure, 
which he had just been describing as a sort of bottom- 
less pit. 

ConneU bowed with ironical gravity, took the cigar 
firom his mouth, and brushed away the ashes slowly. 
" Thanks for your lecture, Andrew ; now drive on. No 
need of making a row. Gabrielle, there is no danger." 

" Danger ! I'se be caution for the danger," grumbled 
Andrew from the box. " But a wilfu' man maun gang 
his ain gate, though it's a sair pity, gif it were only for 
the young leddy and the twa nags I Had they only been 
hired cattle ; oh I sir, had ye but posted ; but thae twa 
bonny beasts — hoosomever, it canna be helpit ; come 
on. Hi, Jerry ! Ho, Bill ! Gude* baud a care o' us. 
Hand, sir ! baud! Oh dear ! It's a' ower noo 1" And 
as he spoke the heavy, lumbering carriage gave a lurch 
to one side, and with a slushing noise settled down into 
the black mud, and thick, soft peat-moss. 

The horses kicked and plunged, and made wild work 
of the harness. " Speuch ! speuch ! speuch ! " spluttered 
Andrew, picking himself up from among the ooze and 
slime, with his mouth full of black mud. " I tell't ye 
sae, sir. Didna I ? " 

The Frenchwoman shrieked wildly, casting a terrified 
glance of despair across the dreary expanse of bog and 
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tnoor that stretched north, and east, .and west, as far as 
the eye could reach. 

Here was a pleasant predicament ! Connell threw a 
strong word or two to the prostrate horses, extricated 
himself and his wife, he scarce knew how, placed her 
on a flat crag of stone, which stood out like an island 
from the quaking desert around, and with a some- 
what impatient exhortation to patience and composure, 
went back to Andrew, and busied himself about the 
horses. 

Meanwhile the timid foreigner, too sick and terrified 
for tears, leant against the crag where Connell had placed 
her, shivering every time the north wind swept across 
the dreary flats, holding the fluttering folds of her light 
shawl tightly roimd her, and watching with a sinking 
heart Andrew's frantic and apparently hopeless attempts 
to extricate the horses. This, with his master's assist- 
ance, he at last accomplished. 

'' I have half a mind to take one of them, and ride 
home myself, only there is no saddle," he said im- 
patiently. 

" Wad that be seemly, sir ? " asked Andrew, casting 
an apparently involuntary glance back at his young 
mistress. 

Connell made no reply; and the coachman having 
slowly mounted Bill, took Jerry's rein, and set off in the 
direction of home, stopping when he was a short distance 
away to shout back, " I am to bring the jaunting car, am 
I ? A jingling thing it is atweel ! and there will be nae 
word for Miss Nickie, exceptin' that ye're body-fast in 
the bog!" 

A half hour passed slowly away in dreary silence, 
broken occasionally by a pettish murmur from the lady, 
or a hasty ejaculation firom her lord. Connell, the gay 
Connell, had not to-night a word to say to any one, but 
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paced gloomily up and down, crushing the withering 
heath sprays with his foot. Presently he pulled out his 
watcL " Do you hear nothing, Gabrielle ? " 

" No, nothing but the cry of those birds. VoUd,^ how 
do you call them ? " 

" Lapwings. Their cry is as cheerful to-night as the 
sight of your tears, my lady. That pig-headed Scotch 
fool has been two hours gone! I do believe he went 
straight into that bog on purpose.'' 

6abrielle*s eyes sparkled as she raised them. 

"3fon Dieul you know you made him come this 
way." 

"Did I? Thank you for nothing, my lady! A 
pleasant lot mine is ; badgered by my servants, and con- 
tradicted by my wife. Get oflF, you brute ! " and, as he 
spoke, he kicked off a little brown and white spaniel 
which was fawning upon him. 

The poor animal slunk howling away, and the lady 
caught up the little creature with a stifled cry of pain. 

The Gonnells had been married now for three months, 
and such scenes were not uncommon. Sir Maurice had 
never in all his life been thwarted in anything, and she, 
alike in her occasional petulance and undisguised misery, 
thwarted him continually. Their short married life had 
passed swiftly, but not very smoothly away. To his fits 
of hasty passion she opposed the dead weight of passive 
resistance, but never the love for which he yearned. 
She did not care to fathom the depths of the strong heart, 
constant in its impetuosity and unyielding in its pride, 
which her passive, unvarying, gentle coldness half mad- 
dened. She only felt that the gay, joyous, selfish wooer 
had another and darker side to his character. As a 
husband, his roughness annoyed, his anger terrified her^ 
but scarcely more than his impetuous fondness. The 
barrier between them had grown greater, not less, with 
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time ; she had actoally been nearer to him when she clung 
half-insensible to the rails of the altar in St. Mark's, than 
now, when she had been for more than three months 
his wedded wife ; and Maurice Connell, who had com- 
placently thought that it needed but a smile from him 
to blot out the past and teach her to turn to him for 
companionship and love, was beginning to find that this 
shy, sensitive, subtle nature would baffle him, and the 
discovery caused him not more pain than rage. What 
as a lover he had been too blind to notice, or had striven 
to excuse, as a husband he was keenly observant o£ He 
fiercely resented her cold unvarying depression, scorn- 
fully rejected any little offer of service, and checked by 
his haughty coldness her few timid attempts to please ; 
for the painful jealousy — ^which is the inseparable com* 
panion of unrequited love — taught him how largely these 
advances were dictated by duty, how little by the heart. 
And it was love he wanted — ^love he would not sue for, 
but demanded as a right; love, which no entreaty or 
command of his could wring from the shrinking, ad«- 
hesive temperament with which he had to deal, which 
by its very nature was faithful, even to immortality, to 
the past. 

If he could but have let her alone in her passive 
mechanical brooding over her misery and wrong I But 
he could not. He alternately prayed and vowed at her 
feet, and raged and threatened, and oppressed and 
abused her. A livelier, fresher, more healthful nature 
would have rebelled and defied him, and in time, perhaps, 
have forgiven and loved him ; but she only fled from his 
presence when it was practicable to do so, and, when it 
was not, suffered in passive silence. His tyranny neither 
seemed to rouse nor terrify her ; it merely crushed out, 
or at least suppressed, all outward indications of any in- 
dependence of thought, or mind, or action* 

VOL. L D 
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Now, as she lies there, she feels his absence a relief, 
for she may dare to weep — not hot, scalding drops, but 
meek, patient tears, which graduallj cease, and she 
unties her hat, and takes out her comb, and her brown 
curls fall almost to her knee. 

She plays with them, twisting and retwisting them 
round her fingers, and thinking nervously of the unknown 
home so soon to be reached. Are there many Connells 
there waiting to receive her ? She has been three months 
a wife, and yet she does not know whether Maurice 
Connell hsus many or few relatives ; she does not much 
care either, were it not for this dreadful home-coming ; 
but fatigue gradually overcomes her fears, sleep creeps 
over her, and in her dreams the Huguenot's daughter 
forgets that she is Sir Maurice Connell's wife, and is 
OBce more a free, happy child in the priaon of Am^ 
The pet spaniel looks out from his covert, the dreaded 
form of his master is nowhere to be seen, and he creeps 
back to his mistress's side, and nestles on the edge of 
her gown, and licks her small, white, unresisting hand. 
After half an hour's absence Connell returned in rather 
better humour, and, pausing a few steps from the rock, 
contemplated the tableau. 

The rays of the setting sun fell full upon the face of 
the sleeper, and he was affected in an unusual degree by 
its beauty, and startled by its delicacy and look of un- 
natural care. The care was not of his planting— he 
had little power either to give pain or pleasure ; but it 
softened and in some degree terrified him. She was not 
wasting away, dying, of this moping, brain-sick folly I 
The thought caused him a sharp pang of remorse. 
**Poor Gabrielle," he muttered, the love at his heart 
taking a gentler, tenderer expression than its wont, '' my 
poor Gabrielle 1" and he stooped and drew the shawl 
closer round her throat with tender, caressing hands. 
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The sleeper moved slightly, a sweet smile parted her 
red lips, and she uttered the sacred name, " Father ! " 

No name, excepting that of his unknown rival, could 
have been more unwelcome to the ears that heard it. 

He started up with a bitter laugh : " Ay ! ay I I might 
have known, sleeping or waking it is all the same. 
Will that fool never come ? " 



d2 
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CHAPTER V. 

MISS NICKIE. 

At that very moment, a good seven miles off, the fool 
in question was reining in the impatient Jerry below the 
battlements of Castle Connell. 

The old, grey, ivy-covered hoase, dignified by that 
high-sounding title, looked snug and comfortable, with 
the warm September sunlight streaming down upon its 
sheltering pine-woods, gleaming in .shades of purpling 
glory from the wide moors that stretched away beyond 
the woods, and glancing on the broken ripples of the 
Atlantic which filled up the background. 

Ther^ is haste and hurry and much running to and 
fro in Castle Connell to-night, from Miss Nickie down- 
wards, through prim, coquettish Mrs. Norah, the lady's 
maid, to the bare-headed, bare-footed servant girls and 
half-grown lads, who do service under the greater digni- 
taries as grooms and scullions. 

There is bustle everywhere, outside and in. There is 
bustle in the long, gloomy dining-room, with its dark 
antique furniture and narrow windows, which the storm- 
driven sea-foam often dims ; bustle in the cheerful ladies'- 
room with its bright Indian mattings and inlaid cabinets, 
and spindle-legged chairs, and ample allowance of faded 
worsted work ; bustle in the sleeping-rooms, with their 
heavy, heaise-like beds and ponderous wardrobes and 
cabinets; willing work in the hot, busy kitchen; idle, 
bUthe, bustling up and down in the thronged court-yard. 
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Although they have been busy here too, during this long 
busy day. Connell's hounds have been out airing, his 
favourite horses have been rubbed down, the tame hawk 
fed, which was a pet of the youth who went away little 
more than a boy, and a younger brother to boot, and 
returns the master. Everything bespeaks his return: 
the very pigeons in the well-filled pigeon-house at the 
end of the court seem to be aware of the fact, and 
fly out and in with a pleasant, under-toned murmur of 
cooing. Where all have been so busy. Miss Nickie has 
not been idle ; but she has got her work of oversight 
"put weel past now," to use her own phrase, and is 
carrying on a conversation with Andrew from the 
window of her chamber in the western tower. The 
dialogue is not carried on without difficulty. The 
coachman bawls out his answers at the top of his voice, 
or, as he would put it himself, ''is needcessitated to 
skreigh like a pickmaw," in reply to the incessant volley 
of questions and commands addressed to him by his 
mistress. . " Te hae the red and black tartan screen to 
put round the young leddy's shouthers ; an' th^ pattens 
in case she hae to walk at the bad bits; an' Mick 
Donovan's auld grey maud to put ower her feet?" 

" Ou, ay, Miss Nickie." 

" And ye hae the flask of usquebagh ? " 

''Deed, and I hae nae. His honour's in an unca' 
creel already wi' the stoppage ; he disna need that" 

" Weel I weel 1 dinna forget to gie the young leddy the 
plaid ; the wind's gey snell the night, and she's foreign 
bred, and no used to the muirs, nae doot ; " and Miss 
Nickie compressed her thin, well-cut lips as rigidly as if 
she never meant to open them again. She had, like most 
people of her age and rearing, a sort of contemptuous 
dislike of all foreigners, and a special and bitter hatred 
of the French* ** Can any good thing," she asked her- 
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self, when duly notified of her nephew's choice — " can 
any good thing come out of Paris ? What ailed him to 
gang there to seek a wife? Could he no hae found ane 
amang his ain country-folk?" . This foreign birth and 
rearing of the future Lady Oonnell had been like worm- 
wood and gall to the proud old Scotch lady, who had a 
strong shrewd mind, and the strong prejudices that ofiten 
take the deepest root in the deepest soils* ^'I would 
rather," she had said in her first passionate repugnance — 
" I would rather he had married the poorest, bare- 
footed fisher-girl in the clachan ! I would rather " 

and then something or other closed her firm lips in rigid 
silence. 

Precisely the same train of thoughts had returned 
to her fifty times through the long, bustling day — pre- 
cisely the same have flashed through her mind, and 
fixed her in unbending, severe stateliness at the open 
window. 

" Aweel, what must be must e'en be I " she said, at 
last. ^^ It's ill fighting wi' Him that's aboon a'. Andra I 
Andra I it's a cauld night Oh^ man ! gin ye wad but 
tak' the usquebagh I " 

" De'il a fitlength will I stir wi' ony sic thing," mut- 
tered Andrew, sullenly getting under way. " I mind 
him of auld ; but wha can expeck a woman to tak' tent 
by exparience! They canna wun till't, let them be e'er 
sae gleg. No that I'm misca'ing Miss Nickie — she's a 
douce woman ; but I'm thinking I hae stood ower lang. 
'Tween maister and mistress, it's no easy kenning wha 
to hand to." 

Thus soliloquizing, Andrew set off at a pace to which 
the sleek, pampered .Jerry was not much accustomed ; 
while Miss Nickie closed the window, and went back to 
her mirror. 

Her dress lay on the bed — a rich grey silk, with 
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antique, puckered sleeves, and falling ruffles of yellow 
point-lace. Beside it was a snowy lawn kerchief, which 
she wore, after the fashion of her youth, crossed and 
pinned over the bosom ; and a mob-cap of the finest 
lawn, which, with a characteristic horror of all shams, 
she wore over her own thin snow-white hair. 

Miss Nickie, we say, turned to the mirror. She had 
been a handsome woman in her day, and a nice scru- 
pulosity and extreme neatness in dress had accompanied 
her from youth to middle age. The adjustment of the 
simple, homely, becoming mob-cap was always a matter 
of considerable difficulty, and was generally entrusted to 
Mistress Norah, Miss Nickie's own woman ; but that pri- 
vileged functionary had taken advantage of the general 
conftision to absent herself from her post. It was in 
vain that, with unskilful fingers, her mistress pinched 
and plaited the mob-cap ; it would not take the peculiar 
form which, as a faultless mob-cap, it ought to have 
taken. 

" Sorrow take it 1 " she exclaimed, at last " Norah I 
Norah! That woman's a fule; she will be wi' Mick 
Donovan in the oak parlour, or dandering after some o' 
the menfolk I She might be past that wark noo, I 
think ; she's five-and-forty year auld, if she's a day, and 
she's no that bonny to look at, nae mair than mysel'." 

And Miss Nickie smiled grimly at the large, wrinkled 
face that smiled and nodded to her in return out of the 
little cracked mirror. It was not a comely face by any 
means, but it was a very remarkable one. It sdmost 
seemed as if. by some odd mischance, a grenadier's head 
had been placed upon the shapely, handsome, well-pro- 
portioned person. Not even the smooth white folds of 
the mob-cap could subdue the shrewd, masculine vigour 
and sense that looked out from every wrinkle of the 
puckered brow — from every hair of the bushy black eye- 
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brows, that retained all their pristine blackness beneath 
the snowy locks of age. A celebrated physiognomist 
has left on record that he always distrusted a marked 
diflTerence of colour between the eyebrows and hair ; but 
Miss Nickie's was a face any one might have trusted — a 
£Eice comfortable and motherly, in spite of the strong, 
caustic sense which sat enthroned on the high aquiline 
nose, and lurked in the curves of the severe well-cut 
lips, rigid and compressed with gathering wrath against 
the truant Norah. 

** Odd sake! I'll make her fain to come," she mut- 
tered, turning from the dressing-table, and lifting a large 
hand-bell; but, before she could use it, there was a 
shuffling sound of hasty feet outside, and the missing 
Norah entered — a fresh, ^buxom woman, who might be 
the age her mistress said she was, but who certainly 
looked younger. 

" Shure, misthress jewel," she began, in a whining, 
deprecating tone, " I was only giving a bit ov a look into 
the oak parlour, to see that things were straight." 

" Ay I ay ! Norah, nae doot ; but Mick Donovan 
would be there tae — I'se warrant that. Oh, woman I 
woman ! will naething learn ye to keep yersel to yersel? 
It's no as if ye war a bit inexperienced lassie. I can 
thole youth's follies when there's youth to excuse them ; 
but a young he^d on auld shouthers is a scunnering 
sight to me." 

" Och I it's thrue you say, mim — it's the blessed 
truth entirely. Many a time and often my Tim tould 
me that," whimpered Norah, putting her handkerchief 
to heneyes, but withdrawing it immediately with a brisk 
flourish. ^^ Och I it's dead and gone the crature is — ^the 
heavens be his bed this blessed night! It's a lone 
woman I am, wid none to say the kind word for me." 

" Dinna greet, ye silly tawpie. It's been weel wi' ye 
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since he was ta'en away. A trashing time ye had wi' him, 
if a' that folk say is true. Look to yer hand. There — 
that will dae. Preserve ns! — what's that? It's the 
rammel o' the car, as I'm a leving woman. Gie me my 
second green fan, and the handkerchief, and the riding- 
hood — ^the night's no very warm, and I'm no as young 
as I hae been. And, Norah, tell Mick Donovan to 
marshal the servants, ilka ane o' them, in the hall. It's 
but fitting that a' respect be paid to their new mistress." 

" And little Brian, mim ; — ^is he to come wid the 
rest?" 

Miss Nickie firowned till her bushy eyebrows mefc 
" The bairn is nae servant," she said quickly, and then 
checked herself. " Let him come with the rest." 

" If it's no sirvint he is, he's something worse," 
muttered Norah, between her half-closed teeth, as she 
bustled up and down, restoring to the neat room that 
faultless nicety of tidiness which Miss Nickie loved, and 
which, by dint of incessant struggle and toil, she had 
succeeded in making the normal condition of everything 
around her; while the old lady, wrapped up in her 
warm mantle and hood, took her way downstairs to the 
lawn. 

Without, all was tranquil and calm. The wind had 
sunk to rest, and the setting sun was flushing with 
Uving gold the sombre tints of the gloomy masses of 
pinewood, gleaming on the verdant green of the grass, 
glancing on the glassy surface of the stream which swept 
round the base of the little hill on which the castle 
stood, lingering caressingly on each grey, weather-beaten 
turret and buttress, — doing its utmost to make dull, 
dreary Castle Connell look its best, to greet its new 
mistress. But, even in the pleasant sunlight. Castle 
Connell was not a very cheerful-looking place: the 
thick, shady elms grew up to the very windows, and 
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Straggling Scotch firs, detaching themselves from the 
main body that hemmed it in on three sides, cast a 
gloom over the park, which seemed, with its dark walks 
and thick yew hedges, and scattered cypresses, and 
weeping-willows and firs, to be perpetnally in the shade. 
There was no shadow, however, on the merry faces that 
crowded round the gateway, and clustered on each side 
of the short carriage-drive. 

The sun had sunk behind the moor, the last seamew 
had flown to the cliffs, the smouldering bonfires had 
leapt up into a fierce glare of yellow welcome, and yet 
no shout from the distant scouts announced that the 
long-expected travellers were at hand. 

Miss Nickie paced up and down, with slow, stately 
step, within the shadow of the castle. The beauty of 
the evening ; the quiet repose of all around ; the faint, 
subdued, distant hum of merry voices ; the low, scarce 
heard cry of the gorcock from the heath, had their 
influence on her, albeit hers was not a nature keenly 
alive to the picturesque or beautiftil. The mountains 
and glens, and rocks and streams, of her early Highland 
home — the desolate expanse of the wide moorlands 
stretching around Castle Connell, sublime in their very 
wildness — had never afforded her the tourist's hackneyed 
raptures, or the artist's purer, higher pleasure. Her 
mind, intensely utilitarian, had never had either the 
leisure or the cultivation necessary to a keen or dis^ 
ceming appreciation of the beauties of nature ; and yet 
the solemn majesty of mountain, and mere, and river 
had not been without their effect upon her — ^her character 
participated in their native strength, and truth, and 
purity. The images of those mute, unconscious com- 
panions of childhood recurred, in the subdued excite- 
ment of the time and scene, to her mind's eye, and gave 
to gloomy baronial Castle Connell, with its woods and 
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moors, a likeness to Highland Ligh-na-Tuach, with its 
bare peel and frowning mountains. 

" Od I *' she murmured, as she paused to look, at 
forest and stream, and the dim blue outlines of the 
distant hills. '^ Od ! I ken na hoo it is, but this place 
has a look o' Ligh-na-Tuach this nicht that it has na 
at ither times. Eh ! wae's me ! Thirty years hae come 
and gane since I cam, wi* a sair, sair heart, on sic anither 
nicht as this, through thae mirk eerie woods. Ay, 
mine has been a sair wierd to dree I Life's burden is 
heavy even when it*s lightest. First, my gude, comely 
brother; and then her, and the man she made sic a 
black sacrifice to gain, — and her winsome, gallant son, 
my bonny Philip ! It bou'd to bring a curse — ^it could 
na miss." She paused, and her tone of suppressed 
passion passed into one of firm, almost buoyant exulta- 
tion. " They were tests — tests sent to try me ; and I 
hae borne, and have not fainted ; and never, never but 
in the first wild moment of nature's anguish, have I 
rebelled against His rod. But I hae ta'en mony strokes 
to humble me, and I would fain grumble now at this 
foreign wife I I wonder it should vex me, after a' that's 
come and gane; and yet I downa deny that it has 
troubled me sair. But, licht and flighty though she be, 
I maun e'en bend to the blast, and keep my oath — the 
oath I swore to the dead — and bide my time. I trow it 
maun come to me as it comes to a', as it has come to 
them that should hae lived long after my auld head was 
aneath the mools. Whiles I can hardly think it's a' 
true, that I am standing here to welcome Maurice's 
bride, and Philip — my handsome, comely Philip— well- 
nigh forgotten in his early grave ! " 

Here an indescribable flutter and movement put an 
end to the old lady's soliloquy, and she stepped hastily 
back into the haU. There, at the threshold, it was meet 
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that the deposed mistress of Castle Connell should meet 
her young successor — meet her blithely too, despite a 
stifled sigh given to vanishing empire and housewifely 
rule. For had he not written to her, in the first proud 
joy of his heart, "that there was not a happier man 
than he to be found between Paris and Castle Connell? '* 
And was he not her boy — the infant whom she had 
reared, the child whom she had received as a blessing 
from God — whom she had prayed for, and fostered, and 
tended, and nurtured from sickly childhood into hand^ 
some, healthy youth, and striven to make the honour, as 
he was the sole remaining hope, of the family? 

Meanwhile, the yellow light of the bonfires was leap- 
ing upward to the sky, the grey twilight was falling, 
and, amid the joyous shouts and loud huzzas of his 
tenants and domestics, Maurice Connell stopped the car, 
lifted his wife down, and, taking her cold passive hand 
in his, walked slowly through the crowd who pressed 
round him, reiterating their rough welcomes and cla- 
mouring for more money. 

" A sixpence more, your honour — jist one ; it's but a 
penny for ache ov the poor childther." 

" Och I but last winther was a hard one on the poor 
ould crathurs. Shure your honour will spare them 
a shilling; and may your honour never know 'what 
cowld is ! " 

" It's a heavy hand that Martin Doyle has held over 
us. Tour honour is welcome back." 

These and a thousand similar phrases Maurice Con* 
nell listened to patiently, although he was by no means 
a patient man ; and then, in his turn, he asked one or 
two questions. 

" Where is Pat Delouchry ? " 

A dozen voices answered him eagerly : " Och ! shure 
the poor boy only borrowed the loan of a pig, widout 
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axin' lave, an' he wor seen in he company ov the 
onlooky baste at Dononghmede fair ; and share it's in 
Cumlagh jail the erathur is/' 

'' Which of them,— the pig or Pat? " 

" Pat, your honour." And there was a general laugh 
all round. 

Maurice Connell darted a quick glance at his wife; 
she was leaning wearily on his arm, looking fixedly 
before her, with eyes which took in nothing of the scene 
around. His quick, suspicious glance flashed over the 
crowd, and then he asked, hurriedly, "Where is the 
Widow Wynne?" 

There was a little interval of silence ; the glib tongues 
that had been so ready with their gossip were dumb all 
of a sudden. At last an old man answered : '' Och I 
none can tell where the misforthunate erathur is. She 
is now here, now there." 

A deep shadow darkened over the master's face. He 
drew his wife's hand tighter within his arm, and passed 
on quickly, following the flickering lights into the hall. 
There, in the warm lamp-light. Miss Nickie stood — a 
comfortable, stout, stately woman, the rich silk falling in 
stiff folds irom her fiill, handsome person, the neat white 
cap encircling her shrewd, high-featured, good, motherly 
face — a smile of kindly welcome tempering into genial 
brightness the somewhat caustic gleam that usually 
shone in her keen eyes. That welcoming glow died 
altogether out as Maurice Connell and his wife advanced. 
Was that pale, mournful girl, in her dusty, travel-stained 
dress, the gay Parisian beauty, the loving and beloved 
wife of whom he had written? She took a step for- 
ward, and laid her large, white, wrinkled hand on his 
shoulder, but uttered no word of congratulation. She 
was too sincere to say what she did not feel, and at 
that moment she was saying to herself, ^^ Guilt brings 
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punishment, often in kind," — not that she had plumbed, 
any more than the rest of the world, the whole length 
and breadth of Maurice Connell's guilt. 

He looked up into her face, and laughed. " I have 
been as good as my word, have I not? I have brought 
you my wife, aunt." 

" And I am blithe to welcome her to Castle Connell. 
Come away, my bairn 1 " 

She laid her hand kindly on the arm of her passive 
niece, while Norah prepared to light them through the 
long, winding passages, and up the wide staircase ; and 
Maurice Connell, turning to the group of domestics, 
began, laughingly, to single out the grey old faces that 
had been familiar to him in his boyhood ; and a little 
child, with sad, pensive face, and large, earnest eyes, 
stole out into the lamp-light, and watched him curiously. 
After a while, his eye fell upon it where it stood looking 
at him. A shrinking shudder passed over him, and 
he said, angrily, '^ Take him away ; he has no business 
here ! " 

Miss Nickie quitted her niece's arm, came quickly back 
along the hall, took the child's hand, and, swiftly con- 
veying him out of sight, was soon at her post again. 

" Who is he ? " asked Lady Connell, a sudden interest 
lighting up her dark, weary fece. 

" Little Brian ! " answered Miss Nickie, closing her 
lips over the name with a sort of snap, as if nothing 
would tempt her to utter another word ; but the lady*s 
curiosity was satisfied. With a long-drawn sigh, she 
relapsed into her silent gloom, passively permitting her- 
self to be disrobed of her travelling dress, and conducted 
to the oaken chamber, where supper was laid ; but when 
Miss Nickie would have led her to her place at the top of 
the table^ she passionately reftised to take it, reiterating^ 
in broken French, her stedfast determination to take no 
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rule in the house over which her unhappy fate had made 
her mistress. 

To this determination she adhered. It was in vain 
that the old lady attempted to impart to her some of 
the deep, underlying cheerfulness and contentment that, 
amid many trials, had preserved to her, in the 'decline 
of life, the fresh sympathies of youth. It was in vain 
that she tried to mitigate with some occupation the 
ennui of her joyless married life, and battled hard to 
initiate her into those mysteries of the dairy and poultry- 
yard which had proved sufficient to engross, contentedly 
and happily, the active energies of her own mind. It 
was in vain that she led her into her sweet, old-fashioned 
garden, and tried to awaken in her a taste for the culture 
of clove carnations and stock gilliflowers. Lady Connell 
would have none of these simple home pleasures and 
occupations. They might have done very well to fill in 
the unemployed hours of a contented, happy life ; but 
they were a weariness to the wayward heart, sickening 
over an uneasy present and an unforgotten past. And 
after a time Miss Nickie ceased to strive, and resumed, 
not without a certain subdued pleasure, the household 
sceptre she had been regretfully willing to abdicate, and 
ruled with a firm hand over Castle Connell, as she had 
done for years; while the lady went her own way, 
wandering far along the seashore, and out on to the 
moors, with no companion excepting the child Brian, 
the only living creature about Castle Connell to whom 
she seemed in any degree attracted. 

As for Maurice Connell, he seemed careless of her 
moods, and indifferent whether she regarded him with 
love or hate. He made no attempt to soften her dislike, 
or bring back the warmth of mutual love to his cold 
hearth ; but he avoided it as much as he could. He was 
constantly abroad, shooting on the moors, fishing on the 
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sea, aiding the reckless, successM smuggling which his 
tenants carried on at his doors, mingling in the many 
secret political intrigues of the place and time, drinking 
deep with his brother squires, following every pursuit 
with an unrestful eagerness that drove him into extremes 
of excess that happier men avoided, but never turning 
from his thousand and one avocations to court the cold 
smile of his foreign wife. 
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CHAPTER VL 



MARTIN DOYLE. 



The little town of Cumlagli * straggled in a wearj, 
dispirited fashion up a steep hill of the same name. It 
was a dull, stagnant place, with no trade to vivify and 
cheer it up and bring wealth and prosperity to it ; but 
dull as it was, it was a place of considerable note. It 
was the assize town, and the capital of a wide moorland 
and agricultural district. One or two houses of respect- 
able dimensions and appointments from time to time 
broke the squalid continuity of the street, and in a little 
dark office in the rear of one of these few respectable 
houses there was seated, on a bright October forenoon, 
a man of middle age — o, very handsome man, so far as 
face and person went, and a very remarkable man too 
in the little world of Cumlagh and Castle Connell. 

The brass plate on the outside of the door informed 
the world that the house belonged to Martin Doyle : and 
this aristocratic, distingu6'\oo\i\ng individual trifling 
with the row of figures before him is Martin Doyle, 
attorney, son of Michael Doyle, the whilom tailor, par 
excellence, of Cumlagh and its neighbourhood. It had 
been the fashion to patronise Michael Doyle, and it was 
the fashion still to employ his son, so that it was not 
difficult to account for the fact that the nest-egg left by 
Doyle 2?^re, had increased tenfold under his e'minently 
judicious successor, 

VOL. L E 
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Martin Doyle was, indeed, a very iflourishing man ; his 
assiduity and business habits fairly entitled him without 
doubt to the success he had gained ; but his graces of 
manner and person had also helped him somewhat. At 
all events they had helped him to wed into the old and 
powerful family of Connell. Mary Connell, an elderly 
cousin of Sir Maurice, had, when her charms were some- 
what on the wane, chosen to bestow herself and her 
fortune upon the handsome attorney. The world ot 
Cumlagh was of course scandalized by such a mes- 
cdliance, and the ConnfeUs were transported beyond a:ll 
bounds of prudence by their rage. If it had been 
possible for old Sir Brian to have obtained a hUre de 
cachet, as his French contemporaries could have done 
in a twinkling in such an emergency, it would have 
been all up with the handsome young attorney and his 
mature spouse ; but lettres de cachet were not to be had 
at Cumlagh. Sir Brian was bled, survived the afiront 
to his blood and race, and solemnly disowned the 
fugitive pair. This solemn act was approved of and 
confirmed by his proud Scotch wife; then by Miss 
Nickie, when her time came to bear rule at Castle 
Connell; and then by young Sir Philip. As for the 
present Baronet, Sir Maurice, he departed in this, as in 
other things, from the time-honoured traditions of the 
family, and shortly before his return he wrote from 
Paris to Martin Doyle, asking him to become his 
agent and manage for him some important and secret 
business. 

The attorney had not been well used by his wife's 
family, but he bore no malice. If Mary Doyle {iiee 
Connell) had been still alive, she might have been more 
unrelenting, for she had the stiff temper of her race ; but 
she had been newly laid in the grave, whither a mur- 
muring, hankering desire after a reconciliation with 
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them, had partly helped to consign her; and Martin 
Doyle, unchallenged master as he was of his own position, 
had chosen to forgive the past, and accept the patronising 
recognition of his late wife's young kinsman, and lend 
his aid in the management of the valuable Connell 
properties. 

He is waiting now for Sir Maurice Connell, patiently, 
and yet with a certain sense of injury sustained. Had 
it not been for this engagement he would have been 

with the C hounds, for no earl's son in the county 

rides a better hunter than the sporting attorney. Do 
what he will his thoughts are there ; he cannot settle down 
to the rows of figures before him ; he rises, lifts the faded 
blind, and looks wistfully out. A bronzed, bearded man 
is riding slowly up the street. Martin Doyle does not 
recognise the haughty, scornful features, but he says to 
himself, " What a proud face that fellow has I ^ 

The attorney, you see, did not like pride, though he 
had had a good deal to do with it; and when a few 
minutes after the same man entered the little office, and 
he was given to understand 'that his unknown relative 
and patron stood before him, he almost felt that he 
hated him. While Maurice Connell, too selfish to care 
much for the arrumr-pro'pre of others, went on with 
his sharp, quick, suspicious questioning, sinking the 
.relative altogether, and taking up the employer s tone 
of command. 

"And you could hear nothing, Doyle; absolutely 
nothing? Did you go about the search properly? 
Are you sure nothing was omitted ? " 

" People do not generally complain either of in- 
attention or incapacity in my management of their 
aflFairs. I can only refer to the character I have long 
borne." 

" Humph ! It seems very strange that she , that 

e2 
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this aflfair should baffle all inquiries. Have you heard 
nothing ? ^' 

"Pardon me, yes. I received these in answer to 
enclosures sent according to your directions," and the 
attorney took from his desk three or four envelopes 
directed in a large, wavering, uneducated hand, to Martin 
Doyle, attorney. Maurice Connell seized and eagerly 
opened the uppermost. Inside was a bank cheque for 
60Z., and a little slip of paper, on which was written, " I 
will die sooner than accept a farthing." 

He tore it into fragments, and threw it down on the 
floor. 

" So that is all you can do for me ? " 

" All ! "^ said the attorney, stoutly. He was no toady ; 
if he had condoned the oflences of his wife's family it 
was for weighty reasons. He had no mind to be rated 
like a dog by any man, even by Sir Maurice Connell ; 
and he returned to his figures with an assiduity which 
hinted a desire to be left alone. 

The visitor laughed, scornfully : " No, I will not take 
the hint; when I have got my business done I will 
leave, not till then. Look here, Doyle ; I must find 
her — the person we know of, I mean ; and you must 
help me. Name your price." 

" I can do no more in the matter. You have never 
been frank with me; and to tell the plain truth, Sir 
Maurice, I see no good that can come of this search. 
You are a married man now, and I have no doubt that 
the young — the person, is as well off as her birth and 
education gave her any right to expect These returned 
cheques are an evidence of that, and really " 

" Thanks for your lecture, Doyle ; but don't prolong 
it, pray. I scarcely expected as much from you." 

" Then you were wrong. No wise man outrages the 
proprieties of life." 
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"Thanks again, Doyle. Tartuffe was right, saris 
doute ; but I cannot imitate him. Now, mark me, the 
question reduces itself to this : Will you serve me faith- 
fully in this matter, and retain the management of my 
estates, or will you thwart me, and give up a connexion 
which is useful and remunerative to you?" 

The attorney laughed with an affectation of careless 
good humour : " You are so hot, Sir Maurice. Why, of 
course I will serve you ; but I cannot hold out much 
hope of success." 

" Do your best, that is all I ask of you ; success will 
come in the end — ^must come, if our measures are pro- 
perly taken." 

" \vA then ? What are your wishes ? " 

" I scarcely know ; and I would not tell you if I did. 
You do not require that knowledge to aid you in your 
search. You may call it a whim if you like, the empty 
whim of an idle man ; but, mind you, it is an earnest 
whim as well, as earnest as other men's realities. Now, 
good morning. You will be in time yet to take the 
hounds up at BrockerstonQ Cover, if you ride fast." 

" Do you think so ? I shall be ready in five minutes. 
Will you wait for me. Sir Maurice ? " 

" Not L I shall be late myself, I fear." 

Martin Doyle coloured all over, and felt that be 
altogether hated Maurice Connell, who on his part rode 
moodily away, as he had come, very careless what 
feelings his agent cherished towards him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WIDOW WYNNE. 

The hunt was over. They had found, as Maurice 
Connell judged they would, at Brockerstone Cover, and 
had had a long exciting run over the wild hill-country ; 
and in the spirit-stirring, soul-inspiring excitement, the 
master of Castle Connell had escaped from hintself ; 
"but now the musical discord was over, and the shadow 
darkened down over his brow again. Whither should 
he go ? Home, to the cold welcome of his alien wife ? 
No, he was already beginning to loathe and hate it. If 
Gabrielle Connell had but understood the repressed, 
ardent, impetuous nature, all whose holier, better feel- 
ings were as yet twined round herself, her husband 
would have been a happier, and consequently a better 
man, for happiness is a great conducer to morality, as 
misery is a great temptation to sin. What says the old 
song: 

" Some drink the wine for love of tlie wine, 
Some for pleasure, some for pain, and some 
To save them from despair." 

Sir Maurice was not ignorant of the consolations of 
the wine-cup, but it was only at times that he cared 
to drain its treacherous depths. To-night he wanted 
excitement — the excitement of danger, if need be — ^any- 
thing but rest, and quiet, and his own thoughts. There 
was a cargo of brandy to be run, he knew, in some one 
or other of the coves below Docherty's Head, he would 
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ride down to the shore^ and see how things went on. 
Biding at first at fall gallop along a bridle or drove- 
road that skirted Letherig-bog, he gradually slackened 
his pace, which subsided into a slow walk — his horse 
cautiously picking his steps across a wide expanse of 
waste, sandy soil, covered with coarse bent mined with 
rabbit-holes, and intersected with the twisted roots of 
the straggling pine-trees, whose boughs, tossed to and 
fro on the eveoing breeze, showed glimpses of the waves, 
heaving and gleaming in the light of the setting sun ; 
while the murmur of ocean, sullen and hoarse^ fell 
distinctly on the ear. From this bare, elevated plateau, 
a rough road, or rather track, led down to the beach. 
At the end of this road, in a sheltered hollow in the 
sea brae, a woman was sitting, twisting a long tangle of 
seaweed, and crooning in an undertone a verse of an 
old ballad : 

" And fare ye well, my gay lady, 
No more from lattice high 
Shalt thou catch the toss of the chargex's mane, 
The flash of the rider's eye. 

" The shamrock on the lea, lady, 
The bramble in the glen. 
Shall bud and bloom beneath the sea 
Ere I come back again." 

The voice was sweet, though cracked and broken, 
and Maurice Connell knew it well At first he recoiled 
as if about to turn and avoid her, and then, as if on 
second thoughts, spurred his horse eagerly forward. 
The woman, on her part, did not seem to observe him, 
but continued her song and her useless employment of 
twining and twisting the long, slippery fronds of sea- 
weed. She did not even look up, when he stopped and 
addressed her with, " A gay good evening. Mother 
Wynne : you are merrily employed, so far from home." 
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Finding she paid no attention, he repeated the words 
more sharply, and she raised her head, showing a small, 
delicate, withered face with clearly-cut prononcie features 
and intensely bright black eyes. 

Kepeating his words slowly one by one till she came 
to the word home, she burst into a wild, screaming 
laugh: "Home! home! I have no home, and it is 
a fine, thing I can tell you, to be homeless and free. 
Listen what the song says," and she relapsed into her 
low, crooning melody : 

" Oh ! a gipsy's life is a merry life, 
By dingle, dell, and lea, 
To roam by day, and camp by night : 
A gipsy's life for me !" 

" A merry stave enough ! But look at me well, 
Mother. You remember me? You must; you have 
cause to do so ; and I want to ask you one question. I 
have wished to do so all these long years since I saw 
you last : God knows with what an intense, miserable 
longing I have wished to do so sometimes." 

" Hush ! hush ! " she answered, edging away from 
him, and holding up her forefinger. **Hush, Barry; 
not so loud, darlint; don't ye see the child? You will 
waken my brave, bonny foster-son, the young Lord of 
Connell. No 1 no ! It is your own Kathleen, the purty 
darlint ! Don't ye be angry, I will sing the little colleen 
to sleep again : 

" Hush, my darling, rest and sleep. 
The white mist shimmers on the sea, 
The dark night clothes the moorlands deep, 
There's none awake but thee and me." 

" It is of her, of Kathleen, I wish to speak. Where 
is she ? " 
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" Shure, don't ye see her in the cradle here. Och ! 
my poor head. Would you belave, there's times when 
I think the babby in my arms is a gi'own woman, and 
now this very minute, when I look at ye, I could — yes, 
I could almost think that you were the young lord of 
Connell, the purty babby-boy I held in my arms not a 
minute since. I don't know what's come to me at all 
at all. Och ! yes, I know you now ; you're the Priest 
Connell. Were you thinking of purty Kathleen, sir ? 
The colleen is purty, though she be my own daughter." 

" Yes, yes ! I am thinking of her. Where is she ? " 

" You're a good man, Father Connell, but I will not 
tell you where my purty Kathleen is. You see, the 
young lord might hear of id. They were always 
meeting, you see. They were foster brother and sister, 
and I thought, shure no harm would come of it ; bud it 
was not seemly. I must take care, more care now. 
Och ! what is id that's always a haunting of me, and 
that I'm always trying to see and know, and cannot? 
It's a sore thing. Father, and it onsattles my poor head 
intirely. It's strange, isn't it ?" And she looked at him 
with the vacant, wandering stare that betokens a mind 
diseased beyond all human remedy. The pause was 
but momentary : she gave a sudden spring and shrieked 
out, " The child ! Och I Help I Save her ! Help me 
to save the child ! " and starting up, she sprang away 
among the scattered trees, tossing her thin arms wildly 
above her head, and reiterating her frantic cries for 
help. 

" That is my work," Connell muttered, looking after 

her. " But I Who could have thought it '^^ould 

have brought all this behind it ! Enough of this folly, 
remorse, I suppose moralists like Doyle would call it. 
Foiled again. Is it to be the same story for ever? 
II n^importepas. Now, for Docherty's I " And he spurred 
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his horse into a swinging gallop along the firm wet 
sand, which soon brought him to the foot of the line of 
crags which terminated in the hold steep promontory 
known as Docherty's Head. 

At the top of this promontory, sheltered from the 
violent winds by some rocks that rose abruptly behind 
it, stood a poor, half ruinous cottage, built partly of clay 
and stone, and partly of wood. The wood was old and 
worm-eaten, and covered with green moss^ and the 
whole walls were stained with the sea-water and the 
marks of fish, principally haddocks and cod, which were 
split open and hung up to dry in every available spot. 
A strong, oaken door, strengthened with iron bars, 
gave access to this miserable cabin. It stood slightly 
ajar, and Maurice Connell pushing it open, stepped 
down into a long narrow passage filled with wet nets 
and lines, which led into a low dark apartment filled 
with smoke and very imperfectly lighted by means of 
an oil lamp. At the farther end of this room, close to 
the wide open fireplace, in which a large fire of glowing 
turf was piled, a man, apparently between fifty and sixty, 
was sitting, busily weaving a fishing-net, his swift 
shuttle keeping time to a rude sea-song. He was broad- 
shouldered and tall, with a bluff, bronzed, weather- 
beaten face, and rough hair and beard of tangled 
tawny red. A boy of about thirteen, with black hair 
and eyes and a pale melancholy face, sat listlessly 
watching the play of his busy shuttle, rocking himself 
to and &o in time to the tune ; and a beautiful little 
girl, almost an infant, sat on the floor between his knees 
playing with a couple of large shells. 

From time to time he hushed the child's play, inter- 
mitted his work and song, and turning his glance to 
the half-opened door, listened intently for some sound, 
apparently out at sea; for he took little notice of Connell's 
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entrance. A careless " Good evening " passed between 
them, given and taken with far more of equality in its 
tone than the difference in their rank seemed to justify ; 
and Connell, drawing a chair to the hearth, took the child 
on his knee, and allowed her to play with his watch 
seals ; while he and his host entered upon a conversa- 
tion relating to past and projected smuggling adventures 
— the man and boy from time to time watching the 
child with eyes sparkling with affection. 

They had sat thus for about half an hour, when a 
faint half whistle, half scream^ caught the smuggler's 
watchful ear. 

" There it is at last," he said, starting up. 

"Nonsense," answered Connell, lazily. "It is but 
the scream of some belated gull, nothing else, Ben." 

"No, it is the lugger's sign," said Ben Docherty 
positively. " I have not kept watch on this gull's nest 
of mine so long as not to know it now. Come, little 
one, kiss the masther and father, and Neddy will put 
ye to bed." 

The child relinquished the bunch of seals, smiled 
sweetly up into his face, and then without the 'least 
hesitation threw her little white arms round Connell's 
neck, and lisped out her pretty "Good night." Her 
father took her in his arms. " Say, * God bless father 
before he goes out to-night,' " he whispered. " God bless 
father," lisped the child. The man stooped down 
and placed her in the boy's arms, and then turned half 
apologetically to Connell. "There, we cannot fail of 
luck now. The gale is rising too. We shall have a 
brisk night. No fear of the revenue-cutter with such 
a wind, the government lads will be sm-e to make 
themselves scarce." Amid these and similar self-con- 
gratulations the two smugglers, the one amateur, and 
the other professional, put to sea. 
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The wind had risen high, and came down in sudden 
squally gusts, sweeping along the heaving surface of 
the sea> and tossing the boat up and down as if it had 
been a feather. Its two occupants, however, were in 
high spirits, the wilder the night the better it suited 
their purpose. Connell was at the helm — the post which 
offered most activity, most personal exertion, was 
always the one chosen by him. Docherty trimmed and 
set the foresail, and they drove before the wind, tacking, 
however, from time to time, and keeping close into the 
coast. Their object in this fatiguing work was soon 
apparent. After about half an hour of it, they began to 
work the boat into a little bay. 

"Do you think he will be there?" asked Connell, 
appealing to his associate. 

" Shure and sartain he will. You gentlemen born 
are game for anything." 

" I have not seen him since he was a boy ; we were 
sworn friends then. Has he changed much?" 

" Ne'er a bit. A tight, well-built, good-hearted 
lad he is, as ever stepped; but the life he has led 
has sp'iled him, I dunno deny that. It's a hard life. 
Sir Maurice." 

" So it is. I am heartily obliged to poor Phil, for 
saving me from it Yonder I expect is Donally," and 
putting his hands to his mouth he gave a long, low, 
peculiar whistle, which was answered from the shore, 
and the boat putting in, took off a tall thin young man, 
in appearance neither farmer nor squire, but something 
between the two. His features were comely, and even 
handsome, but their expression was listless and indolent. 
More in truth could scarcely be expected from the life 
which Dinas Donally led. He belonged to a class 
peculiar to the Ireland of fifty years ago, a class known 
by the expressive or inexpressive name of " Shoolers." 
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They were all gentlemen born, the younger sons of 
poor, proud families, brought up with a pious horror of 
all mean derogatory occupations, such as serving their 
country honestly behind a counter, or as tutors, or 
clerks. If, from want of capacity or want of means, 
the army or the professions were closed against them, 
they scorned, or, to speak more correctly, their parents 
scorned, any other path of industry ; and they settled 
down into regular faineants, thorough-paced idlers, 
good riders, good dancers, good shots, good smokers and 
drinkers, but as for any truly useful qualities, absolutely 
nil. They grew for ever on the parent tree, attaching 
themselves, like the family plate and jewels, to the 
domicile of the head of the race, often the more inalien- 
able heirloom of the two. Dinas possessed most of 
the virtues and most of the vices of his class ; he was 
constitutionally lazy, an idler from his birth ; but he was 
active and muscular withal, and could rouse himself, 
when the occasion required exertion. On entering the 
boat he offered to take the helm, or Docherty's post in 
the stern, but being refused both, wrapped himself up 
in his boat-cloak and lay down. In due time they reached 
the lugger, and the kegs of brandy and packages of 
silk and tea were transferred on board the boat and 
properly stowed away, and they started on their return 
home. The sky was darker than ever, and covered 
with masses of drifting clouds ; but none of the party cared 
much for the threatening aspect of the night. It was 
their safety, and they were all in high spirits — Connell 
with a sort of boyish enjoyment of the excitement and 
danger, and the others with the more easily-understood 
elation caused by the prospect of a prosperous run. 

" This will put a good many guineas into somebody's 
pouch, eh, lad?" said Docherty, slapping Donally's 
shoulder. 
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" Not before it is time," rejoined the other. *' Look 
how that sky darkens." 

" Yes," laughed Connell from his place at the helm. 
'^ It darkens like the fyst shadow of a frown on a woman's 
brow : both betoken a storm, but of the two give me the 
roar of the sea and sky, there is something absolutely 
enjoyable in it." 

"Don't speak in that way, sir," said Docherty, who 
like most sailors was very superstitious. *' Don't speak 
in that way ; it's not safe ; there's more hears us than 
you think of. It may bring ill luck. What's that 
on the weather-line between the sea and sky ? I 
can't make it out at all at all. My old eyes are not 
so good as they have been. Look, Mr. Donally, 
will ye?" 

Donally raised himself from his lazy, reclining 
attitude, and looked out. " It is the government boat," 
he said quietly, "and she is gaining on us. Now, 
comrades, what course are we to take?" 

"Let us steer for the Black Rocks," said ConnelL 
" It will throw them off their guard, and we shall make 
good our escape." 

Without loss of time the course of the boat was at 
once altered, and they made straight for the Black 
Bocks, the cutter following in pursuit, and, in spite of 
every exertion, rapidly gaining upon them. During the 
chase, all three men showed traces of strong excitement. 
Connell, who had relinquished the helm, was busy with 
the rigging, and the faint light of the straggling moon- 
beams that at times penetrated the clouds showed his 
face, now flushed, now haggard and pale. Donally 
lying at full length beside him, fixed his eyes gloomily 
on the distant horizon, that he might catch the first 
glimpse of the Black Bocks in the faint light of the 
dawn, while the rough features of the old sailor at the 
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helm darkened into an expression of fierce dogged 
resolation. 

" The game is getting beyond the fun you gentlemen 
are so fond of," he muttered ; " but I won't give in, I 
have something more upon the die than a bit of frolic." 

** You have no higher stakes on this night's sport 
than 1 have, Ben," answered Donally calmly ; " but I 
don't see what we can do. We are dead beat, they will 
be upon us in a moment." 

" Dead beat ! That's the word for a land-lubber like 
you, but not for an ould sailor like me. Now is the 
time to show our pluck. I have a desperate plan in my 
head. Do you see the Black Bocks^ eh?" Both the 
men looked anxiously out. Nothing was in sight. But 
the roar of the breakers sounding like distant thunder, 
sufficiently indicated that they were approaching a line 
of rocks about half a mile from the shore, well known 
as the Black Bocks, the scene of many a tale of ship- 
wreck and disaster, and viewed with a sort of super- 
stitious terror by the fishermen and inhabitants along 
the coast. As they neared the rocks, a triumphant 
smile flitted across Docherty's face. " Do you see yon 
belt of smooth sea between the breakers ; our chance is 
to run the boat up yonder. It's very narrow, and if we 
swerve to either side, it is certain death; but I have done 
it before. What do you say to it — eh, gentlemen?" 

"I say Yes, with all my heart," answered Connell. 

"And I," said the graver Donally, "can no more 
afford to lose to-night's cargo than you can, Docherty. 
Hark ! she hails us." 

"Let her I Who cares?" said the helmsman defiantly, 
and the boat dashed on through the dark sea, followed 
closely by her pursuer. They were very near the 
entrance of the channel, when the government pinnace 
hailed a second time, and receiving no answer, fired. 
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The ball whizzed past among the spray and surf, and 
with scarcely less speed the boat flew up the channel, 
through the dark opaque masses of white foam, straight 
and unerring as an arrow. 

The danger was past, she lay at rest in the open sea, 
and the exultation of the trio found vent in a loud cheer, 
which was intercepted and drowned in the incessant 
roar of the breakers, and so prevented from reaching 
the ears of their discomfited pursuers. 

** Hurrah I That was a good five minutes' work. We 
are safe now I " passed from one to the others ; and the 
boat held on her prosperous way for another three 
minutes or so, when Donally, suddenly starting up, said, 
with the same calm imperturbability that had marked 
him throughout, " Comrades, she is filling I " 

It was too true. Docherty let go the helm. There was 
a momentary attempt at consultation, and then all three 
were struggling for their lives. For the first quarter of 
an hour they kept pretty near and pretty well up with 
each other;, and then Connell, who was a bad swimmer, 
failed utterly, and must have sunk had not Donally 
come to his assistance, and, at the risk of his own life, 
kept him up till they reached the shore. 

The spot where they landed, faint and exhausted, was 
only a few yards below Castle Connell, and Sir Maurice 
would fain have had them both go home with him ; but 
the old sailor would not hear of it. He grumbled out 
that he was nothing the worse, shook himself like a 
huge water-dog, and set off with long strides in the 
direction of his cottage. 

The shooler, nothing loth, accepted the invitation. 
The oak upon which he had hitherto, misletoe-like, fixed 
his roots and thriven, or tried to thrive, had been rough 
Phelim Donally of Brockerstone Hall — a hard, close- 
fisted man, more willing to take than to give, who had 
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made Brockerstone Hall by no means a very pleasant 
residence to him. Indeed, there were seasons when, 
broken-spirited as he was, he felt it to be thoroughly- 
disagreeable. He was never at his ease, in fact, during 
the half of the year that Mrs. Donally was at home. 
That uneasiness, it is true, he shared with his uncle, 
but in a much greater and more aggravated degree. It 
wanted still some weeks to the day of his aunt's annual 
exodus, and he had just been casting about in his mind 
where he would spend them. Maurice Connell's invita- 
tion settled the question, and he returned with him to 
Castle Connell on the night, or rather morning, of their 
disastrous smuggling expedition, and thus began an 
intimacy destined to be very close indeed^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COMING TEOUBLES. 

" How can this marriage have come about?" said Miss 
Nickie to herself, as she sat in the oriel window of the 
lady's room. It was a question she often asked herself 
in sorrowful perplexity ; for she was an old woman, 
and held the good, true, old-world creed, that love and 
marriage were synonymous terms ; and here they were 
divorced, divided, utterly separated from each other, 
and she who had thought the thing impossible, incre- 
dible, had to look on and watch all its unutterable 
miseries — the pent-up emotions of her deep, motherly 
heart, yearning now over her boy, now over the frail, 
delicate, unhappy stranger who pined away from mom- 
ing till night beside her. She looked round the lady's 
room, in the soft gloaming It was no modern boudoir 
of white and gold, but something better — a sweet, old- 
fashioned chamber, not over-large, looking out on the 
sea, or rather on a little bit of sea framed in a dark 
green border of pine trees. The walls were neither 
painted nor wainscoted, but panelled with a dark- 
coloured wood, waxed and polished till it shone like a 
mirror. A narrow strip of the floor all round was treated 
in the same manner, and the rest of it was covered with 
a square of gay Indian matting. Crimson curtains hung 
back from the window in thick folds, tempering with 
their pleasant warmth of tone the chilliness of the sea 
view, which for three parts of the year was apt, at times. 
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to look stormy and cold. A couch was placed by the 
window, and a settee by the fireplace. A table covered 
with a crimson cloth stood in the centre of the room, 
another (similarly covered) at the side, and a commode, 
with a crimson curtain drawn over its lower compart- 
ment, at the door ; the spaces between being all packed 
full of little, queerly-shaped, spindle-legged chairs. These 
comprised the main body, the corps d'arm6e of the fur- 
niture of the lady's room ; but there were light, orna- 
mental skirmishers everywhere. There were a set of old 
Dresden ornaments on the mantelpiece, and jars of the 
same, filled with poUpourri^ on both the tables. Two 
screens, of triangular form, worked in faded floss silk, 
kept guard on either side of the fireplace. Two faded 
footstools, once radiant in all the glories of worsted roses 
and carnations, stood sentry at their feet, and attested 
the untiring industry of the late Lady Connell. Last of 
all, there was Miss Nickie's own arm-chair — which was 
never moved one inch firom its accustomed corner — ^with 
the small table beside it, on which was laid her large 
chased gold watch, a hand-bell, and a well-thumbed 
copy of Boston's " Fourfold State." 

Altogether it was a very pretty, comfortable room, 
and yet it was the chosen retreat, not of one, but of 
many skeletons — for there were skeletons in those days, 
as there are now, mowing and grinning in ghastly 
ugliness in boudoir and drawing-room. Of all these 
skeletons Miss Nickie was cognizant, besides having 
secret griefs and cares of her own, pressing upon her all 
the heavier that they were vague, rather foreshadowings 
of evil than evil itself^ — fears which, firom their very 
nature, she was necessitated to keep to herself and share 
with none. She had troubles about her nephew, mis- 
doubting in her upright God-fearing heart that his wild 
ways would work him evil some day : she had troublas 

f2 
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about poor little, anomalous Brian ; and, lastly, she had 
troubles about beautiful, pensive Lady Connell. Like 
most honest, outspoken people, she hated mysteries, and 
there was a sort of mystery about the estrangement and 
loneliness that surrounded the young, unhappy foreigner. 
Perhaps her worst troubles were connected with her. 
First, there was the misery of the ill-assorted marriage. 
Miss Nickie would not, even in her inmost thoughts, lay 
the blame of it upon her : she was not her ain bairn, as 
he was ; the tie of affinity was weak, compared with the 
strong bond of blood; and she would not judge her, 
even in her thoughts, lest she should be unjust. But, 
for all that, the misery and the unfitness were there, 
and, cloak it as they would, the smouldering domestic 
volcano would, and did, burst out from time to time, till 
the discords in the parlour were the scoff and jest of the 
servants' hall; and she would fly from his presence, 
white and trembling, to weep out her agitation on the 
old aunt's breast, and be petted, and soothed, and 
caressed by her into calmness, glad if she came to her 
for comfort, and to nothing worse. 

And then Miss Nickie, in the soft gloaming, with 
tears of shame in her shrewd eyes, lifted the mask from 
the ugliest skeleton of all, and recalled the sickening 
shock of discovery with which she had gone into Lady 
Connell's room, after one of those stormy scenes, and 
found her stretched on her bed, smitten suddenly sense- 
less, with the empty telUtale phial still in her hand. 
Time after time of that bitter shame flashed back upon 
her memory, alternating between utter insensibility, dull 
stupor, and the boisterous spirits which laudanum some- 
times lends, when she would relate snatches of her past 
life, and pour out the wild, fantastic fancies that crowded 
thickly upon her brain. Acutely, too, Miss Nickie re- 
membered the silent, poignant remorse that followed 
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each outbreak — deep, and yet powerless to lead to any 
reform. An excessive sensibility, the melancholy to 
which natures with a dash of genius in them are some- 
times prone, the misery gnawing at her heart, all in 
spite of her torturing remorse, impelled her on. " If 
she had but liked him," said the old lady to herself 
sadly, " it would aye hae been a hank ; but she doesna." 
And then she had tried to gain her confidence, kindly, 
gently : " My bairn, ye are in trouble. Can ye no tell 
me what it is, and let me help ye? Dinna be feared 
that ony ither body will ken. A' body trusts me ; a' 
body tells me everything." And so every one did ; for 
she had, in a rare, uncommon degree, the power of 
attracting sympathy. Even Sir Maurice, who was a 
proud, reticent man, had told her all the secrets of his 
life — all but one; fair and foul, she knew most, and 
guessed more. But Gabrielle, sitting at her feet, in 
fierce self-resentment and self-condemnation, would not 
be won over; and Miss Nickie, like a wise woman, 
asked no more questions, but took the poor, throbbing 
head on her lap, and held the hot, quivering hands, and 
soothed her back into composure with the magic mes- 
merism of her loving patience, and was content for- 
givingly to enfold her in the mantle of her loving 
charity. And so it came to pass that, although there 
was no interchange of ideas, no positive confidence 
between her and her niece, there was still an unacknow- 
ledged bond of liking and sympathy. 

In the isolation in which she stood in the familj'* 
circle, young Lady Connell turned to her more than to 
any other grown up member of it She would follow 
her, now and then, languidly to the dairy, and garden, 
and poultry-yard, — watching her shyly as she gathered 
or turned over her herbs, or gave out the household 
linen, or apportioned the task which was to keep the 
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wheels in the long kitchen busy ; but oftener she kept 
by herself, silent and self-contained, absorbed in her own 
peculiar habits and occupations, living her own reserved 
life, with which none of the others cared to intermeddle. 
Her chief occupation and pleasure, when free from the un- 
fortunate habit which was conquering her, was to wander 
out along the shore, or over the wide, trackless moors, 
with the boy Brian as her companion and guide. She had 
always shown a great partiality for this child — ^partly, 
at first, to annoy her husband, who had an equally 
great and, as it seemed, unreasonable dislike of him; 
for the boy was a comely child, quiet, gentle, and intel- 
ligent, and a favourite, not only with her, but with the 
entire household, from Miss Nickie downwards. Under 
his guidance, or rather in his company, she wandered 
away for miles among the waving heather, or along the 
shore, or sat in the hollows of the sea braes, sheltered 
from the blast, idly picking the leaves of the ferns or 
the long tough blades of the sea grass, musing dreamily 
and drearily, and looking out intently at the sea. 

After a while, she had another companion in those 
walks. The shooler, Dinas Donally, had become an 
habitual guest at the castle, and was not more welcome 
to its master than he was to its mistress. One reason of 
the great liking that Maurice Connell displayed for him 
might be that they had been school companions. He 
always assigned that as an excuse for their intimacy; 
but another reason might also be found in the fact, that 
during his long residence abroad he had fallen out of 
acquaintanceship with his neighbours. After his return, 
cards were left at the castle by the entire squireocracy of 
the neighbourhood, and morning visits were made and 
returned; but he was too brusque and haughty to be 
much of a favourite with his equals, and he was, besides, 
foreign in many of his habits and modes of thinking and 
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acting. He had as little pleasure in the pleasant social 
intercourse of life as he had a contempt for its con- 
veniences and proprieties. The quiet routine of dinners, 
balls, and supper parties, which made the delight of 
many an unsophisticated squire and his helpmate, was 
tame and spiritless to him ; so Castle Connell closed its 
gates in churlish unsociability, despising the world, and 
being pretty much left alone by it. 

But though standing aloof from his neighbours, 
Maurice Connell felt that it was necessary to have some 
companion whom he might patronize and command, 
with whom he might discuss past adventures over his 
wine, and project new, and on whom he might vent his 
not unfrequent fits of ill-humour and lavish abuse, to be 
atoned for by some half-contemptuous gift. All these 
qualities he found in the shooler, and made such un- 
sparing use of them that poor Dinas Donally would 
sometimes have been fain to return to his garret at 
Brockerstone Hall ; but the feeling of indignation occa- 
sionally roused by Sir Maurice's taunts never carried 
him so far as that He liked the creature comforts of 
life, though he would not work for them — ^it would be 
more fair to say, could not. His uncle would not buy 
him a commission, and he did not know how else in the 
wide world to turn an honest penny, either by his hands 
or brain ; so he stayed on at Castle Connell. And then 
Lady Connell was uniformly kind and gentle to him ; 
and so, in her rough way, was Miss Nickie : but the old 
lady often unintentionally wounded his susceptibilities, 
and trampled on the pride which still lurked in the 
breast of the poor, well-born, idle hanger-on at the coat- 
tails of wealtL The Frenchwoman, on the contrary, 
avoided, with innate deUcacy, all those wounds to his 
anumr^opre. She did not comprehend his position, 
and would not have despised him for it, perhaps, if she 
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had. He felt that he stood on a different footing with 
her than with the others. She did not merely tolerate 
him, or receive him with a familiarity which, however 
kindly and good-natured, was still patronizing. She 
welcomed him as a friend, consulted his tastes, deferred 
to his opinions ; in short, paid him all that delicate, felt, 
but unseen flattery which some women know so well 
how to pay. And, as a natural consequence, feelings 
long dormant began to reawaken in his breast, and he 
became in her society a different and superior man from 
the listless, half-inert lounger he appeared to others^ and 
repaid her for the novel feeling of self-respect she had 
re-created in his breast by a deep and ardent admiration, 
of which she could be said to be neither conscious nor 
unconscious. She was conscious of its existence, but 
unconscious of the danger it implied. It soothed her 
wounded tenderness and vanity, and she was content to 
have it so. 

But Miss Nickie was not at all so well satisfied with 
the state of matters. It was not that she feared actual 
evil — she was too honourable and pm*e-minded to con- 
ceive such a thing possible ; but the world would speak. 
It would make no allowances for foreign rearing and the 
greater laxity of continental manners; and she could 
not abide that their family honour^ the honour of the 
Irvines of Ligh-na-Tuach (for was not he her sister's 
son?) should be the theme of idle, scurrilous jests. But 
how to help herself she knew not ; they would not take 
her hints. She could not speak openly out, and name 
the thing she feared ; it would but bring mischief where, 
though stoutly maintaining to herself that there was 
none, she yet shrank from the test of explanation. This 
trouble was of gradual growth, and not always of the 
same magnitude. At times it dwindled down and 
shrank out of sight altogether, and she laughed at her- 
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self for her foolish fears, and was doubly kind to 
Gabrielle, and obtrusively hospitable to the shooler, by 
way of making up for her unjust suspicions ; but the lull 
was generally of short duration — some trifle or other 
awoke the dormant care and anxiety. It might be but 
a trifle ; but still every one knows that the straws on 
the stream show which way the current sets. It was 
miserable work to note all those little things, and turn 
over and weigh them in her mind ; and yet she could 
not help it, but sat questioning within herself, in her 
dark comer, now and then apostrophizing the absent pair 
in little broken sentences, more forcible than elegant 

Close to the window was the little boy Brian, busily 
conning a task set him by the old lady in the Scotch 
catechism. After a short time, he lifted his head, and 
made it plain that his thoughts had not been in his 
lesson, " Why does Lady Connell wear that bright 
glittering dress when she walks with Mr. Donally, and 
never in the house? Does Sir Maurice not like it? " 

Miss Nickie gave a little start ; it was the very thing 
that had been puzzling herself, and not being a very 
easy question to answer she took refuge in a little 
asperity. 

''Laddies should'na ask idle questions aboot things 
they dinna understand. Will ye mind that, Brian ? " 

" I will try, ma'am." 

" That's a gude bairn." 

There was a short interval of silence, and then the 
boy laid down his book and came close up to her knee. 

"Tell me, ma'am, please do, what is meant by 
shame ? " 

"Gude-sake, laddie, what queer questions ye ask. 
What has put that in yer head? " 

" I heard you speak of it just now, and please tell 
me ? I want very much to know," 
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" Weel, then, it's just what nae honest, God-fearing 
man will ever justly suffer. It's a putting oursels in a 
condition when all men have a right to look down upon 
us and despise us — when we are a disgrace to oursels 
and a* connected with us, and had better a thousand 
times be lying in the grave than dreeing a living deatL 
What ails ye, Brian, that ye're trembling sae? " 

" Because — because, I heard Mick Donovan say that I 
was a child of shame.'' 

" A plague on Mick Donovan's lang tongue ! What 
ails him to speak of sic things before a bairn ? I think 
a' thing is ganging wrang thegither." 

" But tell me, is it true ? Please, ma'am, do tell me." 

'' It is true," said Miss Nickie, whose lips could not 
shape themselves even to an equivocation. The boy 
gave a sort of moaning, shivering cry, and buried his 
face in her lap. " My puir, wee laddie, dinna greet sae. 
God is mair mercifu' than man, and He sees nae shame 
in you ; and nae right-thinking man, or woman either, 
will think the less o* ye if ye are God-fearing and 
virtuous, and win honour and respect for yersel ; sae 
look up, my doo." 

But the boy did not raise his head, and amidst his 
sobbing the handle was noiselessly turned, and Lady 
Connell stood before them in her glittering dress, 
her sweet, soft eyes flashing with light, the fire-light 
casting a ruddy glow over her flushed face and soft 
brown hair. 

" You are late, Gubrielle," said the old lady in a tone 
of marked reproof 

Gabrielle's face fell, partly in angry rebellion, partly 
in her wonted docile submission; and the flush rose 
to her brow, and dyed her whole face blood-red, but 
she did not answer. 

'' Would Maurice like to ken ye were oot sae late, 
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wandering away ower thae weary muirs, or alang the 
cauld sea shore ? " 

" I think he would not care, no more than I do, 
whether he likes it or not. Has Sir Maurice been com- 
plaining of me, eh, tml tante i I have never said to you 
one evil word of him." 

"Na, Maurice did'na speak o' ye. He's ne'er at 
hame to find faut wi' onybody, or onything ; but it's no 
seemly, bairn," 

«I know nothing, not I. of the manners of your 
country," said the Frenchwoman, carelessly untying a 
dainty scarf of crimson silk. " Brian, mon pauvre petite, 
what has happened to you? Has Sir Maurice been 
rough again ? Ma tante, is it seemly, think you, the 
way Sir Maurice treats this poor child ? " 

Miss Nickie was too indignant to answer, and the 
young lady, sitting down on the hearth-rug, took the 
sobbing boy upon her lap, got him to tell her what was 
wrong, and comforted, soothed and encouraged him, 
much as Miss Nickie had done, for the Huguenot's 
daughter had strong leanings to what was right, and an 
instinctive appreciation of the good and noble. And 
listening to her eloquent words the boy dried his tears, 
relinquished the vain attempt to understand his position, 
and fell asleep in her arms ; and Miss Nickie in her comer 
heard the conversation between the two friends — ^for such 
they were, despite the difference of age — ^and was con- 
soled. No one who thus appealed to the Almighty and 
His laws could be knowingly cherishing an imlawfdl 
love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AN OLD FRIEND. 

Seven years passed quickly away. It was the winter 
of 18 — , long remembered all over the west of Ireland 
for its unexampled cold and severity. There was pinch- 
ing, but not want, in the cottages at Connell, with 
their swarms of ragged children and solitary, half- 
starved pigs. There was the stalled ox at the neigh- 
bouring castle, and the seasoning the wise king of Israel 
spoke of ages ago, along with it. The heir of Castle 
Connell was a puling, self-willed, petted boy of seven, 
whose presence was but a fresh bone of contention 
between the unhappy parents. 

At first the baby's advent had softened both hearts, 
and bridged over the gulf between them; and Miss 
Nickie, the good angel of the house, had stood by and 
smiled, hoping that all the grim skeletons therein would 
crumble into ashes and pass away under the touch of 
the small healing fingers ; but it was not so. The excite- 
ment and novelty, the unutterable pride and happiness, 
subsided in a week or two. Maurice Connell went on 
his wild ways as usual, half-forgetful, save for an occa- 
sional child's cry in the house, of the blessing God had 
bestowed upon him ; and the mother, repentant, remorse- 
ful as she certainly was, had gone back to her perilous 
comforter, in a manner that was, and continued ever to 
be, a sad puzzle to the poor old aunt, upon whom the 
burden of the baby's care fell, as did all the other cares 
of the household. 
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After a while, when the little creature was beginning 
to walk and talk, Maurice Connell began to take a deep 
interest in his son and heir. He would take the boy out 
before him on his horse, and have him down after dinner, 
on the rare occasions when he dined alone, and play with 
him by the hour, and spoil and pet him in every way, 
until he became pre-eminently his child, and was pro- 
portionably neglected by the mother. Now there was 
another baby, a tiny little thing of a few days old, lying 
upon Miss Nickie's knee ; and good Miss Nickie, who 
had grown greyer in these few years of strife than in 
the preceding twenty, hushes it to sleep in her gentle, 
motherly arms, and in the dim light her tears drop on 
its puny face. God help her ! she so longs for peace, 
even her strong heart is weary to sinking with the con- 
stant trouble and struggle. 

" Aunt, look. Do you see that mark on my baby's 
arm, the arm that is lying outside the shawl? " 

Miss Nickie looked down, and saw it more clearly 
than she had ever done before. It was a reddish stain, 
brighter at some times than at others. ** Yes,'' said she, 
"I see it plain enough." 

" Do you know what it is ? It is a marmot ; that is 
the crest of our family — my father had it" 

Miss Nickie laughed outright. She had a keen sense 
of the ludicrous, and to call that reddish-brown splatch 
about the size of a kidney bean a marmot seemed to her 
ridiculous. 

Lady Connell turned away displeased. " It is true, 
although you laugh at me. My baby is like my father; 
and I hope he may one day grow a great, good man like 
him." 

" Amen I God grant that. Now, Gabrielle, hinny, 
dinna speak ony mair. Lie still and try to sleep." 

For a minute or two she obeyed. The old lady 
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dropped her nursery song into a low crooning lullaby, 
then there was a movement in the bed again, and 
the invalid started suddenly up. " Aunt, do you hear 
that ? It is a signal gun ; some ship is in danger." 

** Na, na ; it's but the soughing o' the wind," said 
the old lady, soothingly. " Lie still, hinny, and try to 
sleep." 

*'I cannot There it is again. Give baby to tlie 
nurse and open the window, the cold wonH hurt me — ^not 
worse than this suspense. I am sure I am right. There 
it is again." 

" Lie still then, like a gude lassie, and I'll away to 
the window in the western tower and see." 

In a short time she returned. "Ye were wrang, 
Gabrielle, I think ; but it is a wild night. I maun see 
ye sound asleep, ye ken, before I gang to bed." 

" I am not worth the trouble ; but you will not have 
to wait long — ^I feel very sleepy." 

" Dinna speak in that way, Gabrielle ; ye dinna ken 
the sair heart it gies me." 

*^ Pardonnez-mm^^^ murmured the invalid, drowsily; 
" I did not mean it. Good-night, ma tarUe ;" and in a 
few minutes she was sound asleep. 

Miss Nickie having ascertained that such was the 
case, and seen that all was in order for the night and 
the nurse at her post, went away to her own room. It 
was in the western tower, and the window looked out on 
the village, and the sea beyond, and the Black Bocks in 
the distance. She opened it and looked out ; the night 
was very dark, and a keen north-west wind was driving 
with the force of a hurricane right in her face. She 
listened intently, but could hear nothing but the noise 
of the wind and the sullen, grating roar of the breakers 
at the foot of the Black Bocks. *' Heaven be thanked 
it*s nae waur ! " she murmured, and closing the window 
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she sat down before the fire, and taking down a large 
family Bible, spread it on her knees, and opening it, 
began pensively to read her lesson for the night ; pen- 
sively, for in this act of solitary worship the strong, 
earnest woman, the very heart and mainspring which 
gave life and impulse to the household, felt that she was 
alone. Close to them, dear and necessary, and yet 
divided. 

The Bible, on which she, their prop and stay, leant with 
an unquestioning faith, the " big h a' Bible " on which 
her father and brother had read, was with them a 
neglected book. Painfiil memories crowded thick upon 
her as she turned its pages. She remembered all the 
sorrow which had overwhelmed her at her brother's 
death, and all the bitterness of the first months and 
years of her exile — all the pain with which she had 
found her sister changed in everything — a peevish, selfish 
invalid ; and worse still, an apostate from that faith 
which she honestly and truly believed was the only one 
in which men could consistently live or safely die. 

" He has made me," she said, in the quaint language 
of her favourite old divines — ^"He has made me a speckled 
bird in His heritage ; He has set me alone in his vine- 
yard, and wha shall say He hadna the right ? Not me, 
to whom he has been mercifu';" and turning up her 
portion of Scripture, she began to read, repeating every 
word half aloud, according to a habit very commonly 
perceived among people who read little, and who can 
therefore with difficulty keep their attention fixed without 
the mechanical effort. She read, therefore, half aloud, 
and as she read her face lost its troubled look, and 
regained its common expression of shrewd kindliness. 

The chapter was finished, and the sacred book about 
to be reverently laid aside, when, with a sudden start, it 
fell from her outstretched hands, and she leant eagerly 
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forward. What was that? sadden, and short, and sharp, 
dull too, and yet distinct from the booming roar of the 
breakers. Again it sounded, clearer, louder, more un- 
mistakeable than before — the very sound the invalid's 
finer ear had caught three-quarters of an hour before, 
the report of a signal gun. Miss Nickie did not hesitate: 
Such emergencies were not uncommon in the neighbour- 
hood of the Black Eocks. She went to her wardrobe, 
took down a thick black-and-white checked woollen 
handkerchief, tied it over her mob-cap, put on her tartan 
hood and cloak, and went out. First along the corridor 
to the invalid's room. The mother and child were sleep- 
ing peacefully, and the nurse was nodding by the fire. 
She closed the door again softly, and went down. At 
the foot of the stairs she met Mick Donovan, the old 
butler, his shillelagh in one hand and a glass lantern in 
the other. 

" Has the maister come hame ? " 

" Shure, and he isn't, ma'am." 

" Is Maister Donally in, then, ken ye, Mick ? " 

*' Sorra a bit ov him. But shure, misthress, you'll 
not be afther taking the door on such a night as 
this?" 

'• Troth will I, Mick. I've faced mony as snell a 
blast in my day, and it needs some ane to see that fair 
play's dune to a'." 

" Shure, and it's small blame to the poor craythurs if 
they only take what the say sends them," observed 
Mick, secretly resenting the allusion to the wrecking 
system, which, though frowned upon at the Castle, was 
still in full vogue in the village of Connell. 

Miss Nickie made no answer to Mick's proposition, it 
being by no m^ans a novel point of difference between 
them, but, taking the lantern from his hand, hurried down 
the path which led to the beach. 
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When about half-way, they were overtaken by Andrew, 
the Scotch coachman. 

" Hech I Miss Nickie, this is an awfii' nicht ! The sea 
would be a'maist up to the merck o' Ligh-na-Tuach, if 
the wind was a wee thocht higher; but it wants the 
grand high hills. It was a sight to see the wind tearin' 
doon them. Od, as I'm a leevin' man, the hale clachan's 
there — every mither's son o' them." 

" I expected nae less," answered Miss Nickie, grimly ; 
and the party from the Castle, emerging out of the wood, 
saw before them an excited group of men, women, and 
even children : half- dressed, many of them with scarcely 
clothes enough on to shelter them from the pitiless 
rain, running from place to place on the beach, talking 
vehemently, gesticulating wildly, and waving about 
lighted branches of fir, which flared and flickered in the 
wind. 

"Where is she, Docherty?" asked Miss Nickie, 
singling out the old seaman. " She'U be on the Black 
Bocks, nae doot ; but I can see naething for the rain, 
and the nicht's dark, let alane that" 

*' Yonder she is I See ! yonder is the light again." 

" Hooray I Yonder is the light I " shouted the ex- 
cited crowd. And the old lady, looking out to sea, saw 
by the glare of the blue lights thrown up by the ship, 
the indistinct outline of a large vessel driving forward 
upon the rocks. 

" She is not on them yet — she may escape," she said 
eagerly. 

" Troth, thin, and she won't, mim. She's within the 
breakers as it is. I have calkilated the distances out 
there too often to be desaved," answered Docherty. 

Something in the man's manner, in his absolute 
assurance of the hopelessness of all chance of escape 
for the doomed vessel, struck Miss Nickie. She looked 
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inqoiringly at him, but his features, ordinarily intelligent, 
wore that look of apathy which the lower orders of his 
countrymen can assume at pleasure ; and from his blank 
face, which expressed only stupid know-nothingness, she 
turned to his cabin, which was on a line with the Black 
Bocks : all was in darkness, save one little pigeon-hole 
of a window, which was brilliantly lighted. That bright 
light explained everything — she understood it all at 
once, and in her indignation laid hold of Docherty's arm 
and drew him on one side. 

•* Come here, ye miserable crature, and tell me what 
ye have yon light burning yonder for, to lure the mis- 
fortunate ships, puir things, to their ruin?" 

" I'm thinkin' Neddy will be needing the light to put 
the little colleen to bed, and he'll have put it on the 
window shilf. What can you expict from a gorsoon 
like him, at all at all?" 

" Te're thinking nae sic thing, ye auld pirate ! The 
bairns are in bed and asleep afore this time, I'll be 
bound ; but as sure as I'm a living woman and there's 
law in Ireland, ye'U be brought to answer for this 
nicht's wark." 

" Fairly and softly, misthress," answered the man, 
the characteristic roughness of his wild features darken- 
ing into a more savage expression — -*' fairly and softly, 
as I tould ye wanst before. Ye're a good woman, bud 
ye would not have lived so long here iv ye had not had 
the sinse to take my advice an' kape your tongue between 
your teeth. It's the thruth I tell you now, and its loath 
I would be to see evil come to ye, iv id were bud for 
the sake of the little colleen that you hilped in her 
throuble ; bud it will come to you, misthress, iv you 
meddle and make wid matthers that's our business and 
not yours." 

"Ye spoke o' the little lassie," said Miss Nickie, 
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determined to make one more effort ; " surely, for the 
sake of that innocent bairn, ye will make eveiy effort 
ye can to save the pair souls ye hae drawn into sic 
deadly jeopardy ? " 

" Shure, you may make your mind aisy on that score," 
answered the man. 

This enigmatical speech, which might mean either 
one thing or another, was not very satisfactory; but 
Miss !N'ickie made no remark upon it, but compressing 
her thin lips closely, and assuming all that dignity of 
manner of which she had naturally a large share, pre* 
pared herself to wait and watch in silence the progress 
of events. 

The night still continued very stormy; the wind blew 
with the force of a tempest, and the sharp rain cut into 
the skin like hail — but the old lady stood her ground as 
stoutly and resolutely as the strongest man there. She 
knew that her presence might prevent evil— that, in 
spite of the latent threat concealed in Docherty's words, 
she could influence, to a certain degree at least, the wild 
and stormy, but not ungenerous natures aroimd her; 
and she was resolved to do what she considered her 
duty, let what would come of it * 

" I hae aye tried to stand to what I thocht right a* 
my life," she said, in answer to Mick and Andrew's 
entreaties that she would go home. " I hae aye stood 
to what I thocht was right, and I trow it's no worth my 
while to alter now." 

All night long they stood straining their eyes through 
the darkness to catch the form of the ship, which was 
very indistinctly seen through the foam and spray. Now 
the rocks seemed to shape themselves into the likeness 
of a hull, and spars, and rigging, and then all vanished. 
And then again she was plainly seen, and the next 
moment plunged into the dark night, the huge waves 
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seeming to close over her as she vanished in the gloom. 
It might almost have been doubted if she were there at 
all but for the melancholy boom of the signal-gun, 
which sent forth at intervals its fruitless appeal for 
help, and the rockets which from time to time she 
threw up. 

Once there was a cry raised, ** She has passed ! She's 
out through the channel on the western side, £Biir into 
the open sea." 

" Fools that ye are ! " growled Docherty ; " shure, 
an' ye think she's one of your miserable cockle-shells of 
a fishing-boat, do ye ? There's not wather enough on 
this side of the rocks to float her." 

This announcement was received with a murmur of 
satisfaction, that made Miss Nickie's cheek redden with 
suppressed rage, and then the crowd subsided again into 
breathless, expectant silence. At last, the morning 
dawned. The storm had lulled, but the air was chilly 
and cold, and nothing could yet be clearly seen of the 
vessel, for the spray and foam of the breakers surrounded 
her above, below, on either side. An expression of cruel 
satisfaction flashed over the faces of the watchers on 
shore. Nothing could now snatch from them their prey 
— ^for such, in point of fact, they considered her to be. 
They strained their ears to hear the first dull grating of 
her keel against the rocks. It came, distinct above the 
roar of the waves: then again, and again ; tearing, crash- 
ing, shattering stem and stem ; then a gurgling, groan- 
ing, choking cry — or rather many cries blending horribly 
into one — and all was over, and every trace gone! 
The human lives, of which they had recked so little — 
the spoil, which had so roused the lust of covetousness 
within them — ^all, or the greater part of it, was gone. 
The foam and spray of the raging breakers were dashed 
in white clouds to the sky, and the waves shattered 
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themselves against the rocks, and howled and raved over 
the last circles caused by the sinking ship ! 

A stifled yell of angry disappointment rose from the 
crowd of watchers on the shore. 

"It's my loock — ^the bitter bad loock I have iver and 
always," mattered Docherty. *' It's ov no use to stay. 
There's miles and miles of wather above her by this 
time, Tind nobody iver heard of that say giving up any- 
thing at all at all. It's my belief it's a whirlpool, it is, 
and iverything's ground to powder." 

"But there's a man there," exclaimed Miss Nickie. 
" There's a man there, on the lownd side o' the rocks. 
Look at him-hanging on by a broken spax. Oh, sirs ! 
hae ye the hearts o' men in yer breasts, and will ye 
leave him to dee ? " 

Docherty and the more experienced wreckers paid no 
attention to this appeal, but stalked homewards in sullen 
discontent ; but the greater number of the younger vil- 
lagers stayed, and some of them even began to fumble 
about the buttons of their long blue coats and measure 
the distance with their eye. 

Miss Nickie glanced eagerly round at them. " Phelim, 
Dennis, Darby, will ye gang? Speak, my lads." 

" Shure an' it's in a minute we would go, an' think 
nothing of id at all at all, bud look at that say, 
misthress. Could a fish live in id, let alone a man ? " 

" And is the puir crature to perish in our sight 
without our wagging sae much as a finger to save him? 
Will nane o' ye a' that I hae befriended and dune gude 
to in my day stand by me in this strait ? Od, if I 
could but swim a stroke, I would prig to nane o' ye, 
but gang mysel." 

" Shure, it's niver Mick Donovan that will desart ye, 
mim," said the old butler, advancing from the crowd, 
where he had been fortifying his courage by sundry 
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pulls at a certain black flask which he had brought with 
him from the castle. '* It's Mick Donovan himself that 
will stand thrue to ye. I'll swim to the crag, boys ; and 
if I'm kilt intirely, mim, 111 never be afther going an' 
laying the blame on you." 

Miss Nickie surveyed her champion with a ludicrous 
air of dismay. Tough and withered, and thin as a 
whipping-post, he did not look very like a struggle with 
the wind and waves, and she was just about to forbid 
the rash experiment, when the little butler was seized 
by the back of the neck, and forcibly shaken. " Hand 
yer tongue, ye auld daft gomeril ; ne'er a fitlength will 
ye stir. Hand yer tongue, I say. Te'U be obleeged 
to me the morn's morning for this, when the drink's oot 
o' ye. Gif there's ony body to be sacrificed, which I 
think is onnecessary, the man being a stranger, an' 
aiblins a Frenchman into the bargain, — but if there's 
onybody to be sacrificed, it's me. I can soom. Stand 
aff, will ye, and let me tak' aff my claes ; they're ower 
gude to file wi' the saut water, and I would wuss them 
disposed as I sail name." 

With that he slowly and with great solemnity took 
off his watch, and stated to whom he wished it given, 
and so on until he reached his vest, when the elements, 
apparently weary of the long testamentary disposition, 
ended the matter by throwing the object of his con- 
templated heroic exertions on the sand at his feet 

Lashed to a spar and covered with floating seaweed, 
whose rough fronds and long tangles adhered in heavy 
masses to a large shaggy cloak in which he was enve- 
loped, it was not very easy for Miss Nickie to discover 
at first what sort of waif the sea had sent her. But 
when the cloak was stripped off, the body was found to 
be that of a man somewhere between thirty and forty, 
striking-looking rather than handsome, but with some- 
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thing in the proud, pale, clear-cut face that awakened 
interest, and a desire to know the man to whom it 
belonged. It was a good face, Miss Nickie thought 
She liked it, and her instincts did not deceive her : it 
was a good face as it lay there, in the sort of border 
land between life and death, for the pure expression of 
childhood had returned to it. She looked at it again, 
and then busied herself in making arrangements for his 
speedy conveyance to theCastle,not more conscientiously 
certainly, but with a better heart to the job than she 
would have shown if the half-drowned man had been 
repulsive or common-place ; for if she had a weakness, it 
was in favour of good blood and those graces of person 
which she firmly maintained always went along with it. 

There was no lack of volunteers to carry the still 
insensible body to the Castle. If the villagers had 
been somewhat apathetic about his fate while struggling 
among the breakers, they were all eagerness to lend 
assistance now, and in a short time he was carried up to 
the Castle, laid upon a comfortable bed, and subjected 
to a series of experiments under Miss Nickie's super- 
intendence, which were at last successful in restoring 
him to consciousness. He had not, however, escaped 
unhurt firom a night's exposure at the Black Bocks : 
his feet were frostbitten, and when he appeared next 
morning at breakfast dressed in a suit of Connell's 
clothes, he was obliged to support himself on Mick's 
arm, or rather shoulder, for the little butler seemed a 
mere pigmy in comparison. 

Sir Maurice had returned, and it was with no little 
pride that Miss STickie presented her protegi to her 
nephew, who received him not only civilly, but with a 
considerable degree of empressement. He was out of 
humour with the shooler, and wished to make it evident 
to him that circumstances might render him less indis* 
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pensable than he thought he was ; while Donally, for 
once nnconscions of his patron's mood, gazed with un- 
affected admiration upon the stranger, who, on his part, 
made himself quite at home. " I little thought," he 
said, glancing at the others, but addressing himself to 
Miss Nickie, ^' I little thought last night that I should 
awake to-day in such a charming spot as this. Why, it 
is quite a paradise." 

"Na, it's no just that, but it's weel eneuch. I'se 
warrant ye'U hae bonnier places in your country." 

" No, really, I sciurcely think so. There is such an 
air of calm repose about this old chateau, it is such a 
charming contrast from the roar and turmoil of last 
night" 

" We took ye for a Frenchman last night, but I'm 
thinking we must hae been clean mista'en ? " 

" No, you are right. Pardonnez-moi. I ought to 
have told you who and what I am." 

And then, with frank self-possession, he related to 
them his history with such open candour, that Miss 
Nickie, shrewd as she was, could have taken her oath 
when he finished that she knew it all as well as he 
did himself. She hud not liked him quite so well at 
first this morning as she did when lying unconscious 
the night before. The expression of the face seemed 
changed. The dark eyes had a wild, eager gleam in 
them, and there was about him, even when striving to 
please, a sort of cynical indifference which he could not 
help showing. It repelled her at first, and then it 
attracted her, as it did the others; for he could be 
thoroughly charming when he pleased, and it suited 
him to be so ; and so he told them frankly so much of 
his history as he chose that they should know. He 
was Victor de la Roche, a gentleman of Normandy, 
captain of what was lately the Directory's brig of war 
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Le TaiUeur, once La Beine, but that was in the days 
of the old regime. He had commanded the vessel 
under both her owners, and little thought she would 
have played him such a scurvy trick. Miss Nickie at 
this drew her black brows together. She was of a race 
that could not abide treachery, or the show of it 

" Hoo was it that ye came to serve thae wheen bluidy 
thieves that are in power just now," she asked, " after 
serving the king^ honest man ? " 

The stranger raised his dark eyebrows. " Ma foi, 
what would you have, Madame? The times changed, 
and I — I changed with them." 

" Wasna that like making a shipwreck o' principle ?" 

He laughed: "Ah! Madame, I throw myself on 
your mercy, as I did last night ; and now, talking of 
shipwrecks, I have been a man fated to all sorts of 
wrecks. Let me tell you some of my misadventures." 
And they talked of the sea and its dangers, of smugglers, 
of custom-houses, of free-trade, &a, and were soon the 
best of friends. 

And Victor de la Boche, whose love of social power 
had been gratified to the utmost by triumphs achieved 
in the gay salons of Paris, felt intense delight in the 
fascination he was beginning to exercise over his new 
acquaintances. The desire for power, the craving to be 
the first everywhere, had become a passion with him, 
and he spared no pains to make a good impression. 
After a while the gentlemen went out to their hunting 
and fishing, and political engagements, and Captain 
Victor accompanied Miss Nickie to the lady's room. 
There, with his frostbitten feet in a pair of large slippers, 
he limped to the settee beside the fireplace and took up 
his position there, opposite the old lady's chair, and 
began to cut and carve a little bit of wood he had 
picked up, very neatly and deftly, making no litter in 
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the scrupulously clean^ tidy room ; while Miss Nickie, 
seated opposite to him, spun on the small wheel the 
long fine thread in which she gloried, and talked to 
him on various subjects, or read to him from time to 
time from her favourite books, the Bible and Boston's 
"Fourfold State." He listened to both patiently, and 
with an appearance of interest not altogether unreal ; 
and the old lady, who had taken no small interest in 
him before, did not like him the less when she found 
she might reasonably hope to bring him over to her own 
ways of thinking. The hearts aroimd her were hard 
as the nether millstone, and bigoted to a degree; but 
here there was no bigotry, no obstinacy : all was fair, 
and candid, and open. It was true that the very power 
of believing anything was gone, but that did not appear 
at first. Thus it happened that the Frenchman made 
good his position in the household. Sir Maurice Connell 
was kind and cordial in his manner, friendly without 
presuming to patronize. The shooler fairly on his 
knees worshipped from afar, and Miss Nickie read and 
lectured by turns, while the graceful stranger alternately 
devoted himself to each, won their hearts, enjoyed him- 
self thoroughly, limped daily to the settee in the lady's 
room, listened to the good old lady's homilies meekly 
and earnestly, carved winders for her thread, and a 
variety of pretty little toys, and all the time never knew 
with certainty that there was another inmate in the 
house. He had heard allusions now and then to the 
invalid, and had a sort of vague notion that there was 
some suffering bed-ridden person in the family, but he 
had no idea that that individual was a young, beautiful 
woman, and the wife of his host. 

He had been at Castle Connell several weeks before 
he made the discovery. Lady Connell had come down 
to dinner for the first time, and was standing in one of 
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the long narrow dining-room windows looking out upon 
the sea, when he entered, leaning upon Miss Nickie's 
arm. He had always done so from the very first, and 
had half taken the old lady's heart by storm by the 
frankness with which he availed himself of her support. 

" Come," she said, " I have a stranger here to whom 
I must introduce you. This is young Leddy Connell, 
my nevoy's wife." ^ 

A deep flush passed over the captain's face, and for 
so perfect a gentleman he appeared very much surprised, 
and even a little put out, when he found himself face to 
face with Sir Maurice Connell's wife. There was little 
apparent surprise on her face ; but then, she knew who 
she was to meet, and there was coldness, almost defiance, 
in her manner. Miss Nickie was vexed to see that she 
was in a bad key, as she phrased it to herself ; and Sir 
Maurice was so angry that he turned firom the window, 
where he too was standing, and said, with marked 
emphasis, " Although a comparative stranger. Captain 
Victor de la Eoche is already a dear and valued friend 
of mine, Lady Connell." 

" Ah, indeed ! Then I have the advantage of you. 
Captain Victor is an old acquaintance of mine also. Sir 
Maurice." 

" Yes," said the captain, turning to his host, " we were 
old — I was about to say, friends ; but Miladi has corrected 
me. We were old acquaintances years ago. I did not 
know till now that you were a man so much to be envied." 

Sir Maurice laughed : " Au course de. That is under- 
stood." A flush passed over the lady's smooth cheek ; 
she took the shooler's arm, placed him beside her at the 
dinner-table, and addressed almost all her conversation 
to him. The stranger sat at the other end of the table, 
talking to Sir Maurice, thoroughly self-possessed and 
amusing as usual. When dinner was over. Lady Con- 
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nell left the room, put ou her hat and cloak, and looked 
in as she went down stairs. She had tlie two boys with 
her, Brian and the young heir, and looked very beautiful 
with her delicate languid face, and shy, downcast, be- 
witching eyes. Captain de la Roche, who was talking 
to Sir Maurice, turned with a start and looked at her 
earnestly, and something in the look made Miss Nickie 
regard him questioningly ; not that she doubted him, 
but that look recalled memories connected with her own 
long-forgotten youth. He saw the question in her eyes, 
and smiled faintly. 

" I was thinking how young she looked," he said. 

"Come, Donally," said the lady. "The little ones 
want to see if the grass is green yet in the sea hollows." 

The shooler murmured some excuse. 

" Go," said Council, abruptly breaking off his conver- 
sation. " Do you not hear her ladyship call you ? " 

" Nay," said the lady kindly, " I give no orders to 
my friends. Go or stay, as you will, Dennis." 

" I will go, dear lady.'* 

" And I too," said the Frenchman : " that is, if Lady 
Council will allow me." And he looked at her steadily. 

Her shy eyes fell before his, and a slight change 
passed over her face — not an angry one, but a cynical, 
bitter expression, which maiTcd even its great beauty. 
She glanced quickly up at her husband. 

" Shall I take your dear and valued friend with me, 
Sir Maurice?" 

" As you like. You have long chosen your own 
friends, and are free to do so still, Lady (3onnell." 

" I will, then, although it is selfish, for it is depriving 
you of him. Is it long since you began to cultivate 
rural tastes. Captain de la Roche?" 

" Since — let me see : since'Paris lost all its charm to 
me — six, seven years ago." 
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He spoke lightly, but he looked at her, and her eyes 
fell again; and she said bitterly — 

" You have still your fashion of saying things you do 
not mean. I distrusted it once — I dislike it now. Come, 
Dennis, yoii are honest and true, and I can tell you how 
I love the sunlight and the waves. You may think me 
foolish, but at least you will not feign a taste you do 
not feel." 

She took his arm, and they walked on. 

" Come, my little lads," said the Frenchman to the 
boys, with whom he was already a great favourite; 
*' come ; you shall be my companions, and I shall see 
how the land lies. Brian, mon petit, do you often walk 
here with your mother and Monsieur Donally ? " 

" Yes ; I walk here often with the lady." 

*' And with Philip?" 

" Yes ; with Master Philip and Norah too." 

" She is your honne, I suppose ; but why so ceremo- 
nious? Master Philip is your yoxmger brother — eh, 
mon brave f^^ 

" He is not my brother," spoke up the heir, from his 
other side. He was a puny, sickly child, and he spoke 
with an acrimony wonderful in one so young. " He is 
not my brother : how dare you say you are my brother, 
Brian? I will tell papa, and have you whipt again, I will." 

" Gently, gently. Master Philip Connell. It was I 
made the mistake, not Brian ; and there is no cause for 
your violent disclaimer. You might well be proud of 
having such a brother ; but it is the old case of Isbmael 
and Isaac again, I see. Do not weep, my boy ; boys 
are little men, and should not shed tears." 

" I am not weeping, sir," answered the boy, lifting up 
his dark, serious face; "but Sir Maurice is so stem. Oh 1 
if he would only let me live with the Father ! The 
Father would like to have me live with him, sir." 
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"Who is he?" 

" Father Finnen, sir. He teaches Master Philip and me." 

" Yes, and I hate him : yon cannot think how I hate 
him. Brian is his favonrite, and he shows no respect to 
me. Norah says it is too bad." 

" That will do, Master Philip. This is the garden, is 
it not ? Miladi is still engaged with her friend, and I 
want to have some talk with Brian. Go to your hmne, 
and tell her, with my compliments, that she has given 
yon too much respect and too few whippings. Adieu, 
au revoiry And he lifted his hat to the boy, who stood 
half sulky, half defiant, very much inclined to disobey 
and very much inclined to cry. 

The latter impulse won the day, and he burst into a 
prolonged fit of weeping, while the Frenchman, taking 
Brian's hand, turned away. 

*' So this Father Finnen would have you live with 
him, mon petit, that he may win you for the Church, 
I doubt not : I know their tricks of old." 

" No, sir ; Father Finnen has never asked me to enter 
the Church." 

" Possibly not ; but he will have talked to you of its 
blessedness, of its rest and peace." 

" Yes, he likes it, I think. It is a pretty house he 
lives in ; but he is blind, and cannot see the green grass 
and the trees." 

" And you would like, would you, to live in such a 
house, and have such an easy, quiet life, eh?" 

" I would not like to live like the shooler, sir ; but I 
would not like to live like Father Finnen, either. Once 
I thought I would ; and Lady Council wishes me to be 
a priest ; but I would not like to be one now, after I 
have seen you." 

" Why, my little man ? " 

" I would like to be like you." 
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"Why like me?" 

" Because you have seen so many places^ and know 
so much, and speak of such wonderful things. Oh ! I 
cannot tell you what I think. I could sit all night and 
listen to you ; and in my bed I hear you all the same ; 
and you are always merry — never duU, like the shooler, 
or cross, like Sir Maurice, or sad, like the lady." 

" So Miladi is sad, is she, at times? Eh, Men / We 
are all so now and then." 

And he fell into a long fit of musing, sometimes stand- 
ing, sometimes walking very fast, holding the boy's hand 
firmly all the time. 

" Well," he said, waking up at last out of his brown 
study ; " well, take me to Father Finnen^s house. I want 
to see him, and I will see what I can do for you. You 
are not happy in the Castle there, are you?" 

"What is being happy?" asked the boy, fixing his 
artless eyes upon him. 

" That is a something you have still to find out. If I 
take you under my wing, you must make life yield you 
the solution of that problem, I like you, little Brian — 
that is what the grey, eagle-looking dame calls you. I 
like you, and it has never been my fault not to stick well 
to what I liked. I will try to manage this matter for you ; 
but look you, my boy — no fancies for the priest's life. 
You are far too hearty, sensible a lad to be made into 
those half-women. Do you hear me?" 
« Yes, sir." 

" And will you obey? That is the question." 
" Yes, sir." 

" G^est bien, I like that ready obedience, and the 
plain manner that says nothing more than it will try to 
fulfil. Is this the drone's hive? It is a sweet place 
enough. I could manage to luxuriate here for a day, per- 
haps, in a sort of beatific calm ; but a life of it— bah !" 
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" This is Father Finnen's," said the boy, very con- 
siderably bewildered ; " this is Father Finnen's." And 
he knocked at the door of a pretty, rustic, thatched 
cottage. 

" Come in, my son," said a mild voice. " Come in, 
Brian. What has brought you here at this hour? Has 
Sir Maurice yielded to my prayers at last?" 

" No," answered the boy sadly. " I have not come 
to stay. I have come to bring the French gentleman 
that was wrecked: he wanted to see you, Father." 

"Bring him in, then, child. But I am but a poor 
creature to make acquaintance with strangers now." 

Brian turned to obey, but the Frenchman already 
stood beside him. At the first sound of the priest's 
voice he had taken a basty step forward, and now stood 
beside his chair, looking down upon him. 

" Philip Finnang, we do not need the child's introduc- 
tion between us. Have you forgotten the explosion of 
the powder magazine at St Evreux, and Victor de la 
Koche?" 

The blind man started up, with his sightless eyeballs 
straining, and a vivid flush tinging his thin, white face. 

" No, and never shall. You are welcome : welcome — 
but — ^but why have you come back, like the impersona- 
tion of the evil life of my youth that is gone from me 
for ever?" 

" Why did I come? Such a question! Why, be- 
cause it was the will of your winds and waves that I 
should. I should rather ask, what brought you here — 
there must have been a greater exercise of will on your 
part than mine." 

" They drove me from St. Mark's, and I came here. 
I have some claim on Sir Maurice: I am of his 
blood." 

" Ah ! I see the likeness now. So you were cur6 of 
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St. Mark's. Then you once did me an injury, and I 
must pay you out for it." 

" What injury ? I did none — ^I never could have 
injured you." 

"You did, though. Do you remember a certain mid- 
night marriage you performed, seven — no, eight years 
ago?" 

" Surely, yes. It was Sir Maurice Connell's." 

" I have nothing to do with the sullen baronet, but 
La Hauteville was mine." 

" La Hauteville ? Who was she ? " 

" You do not know ? It does not matter, but I have 
not forgotten. You want that boy for the Church : you 
shall not have him, but you shall have him to live with 
you for a little while. You see I temper my revenge 
with mercy — eh, Philip ? " 

The priest did not answer the light question. He 
was thinking of something else ; and at last he rose, and 
gaiding himself by the sound of the voice, came to the 
window where the Frenchman was standing, and took 
his hands in his. 

" Victor de la Boche, I know you of old: you are 
dangerous. What have you come here to do ? " 

The Frenchman disengaged his hands, took out a 
cigar-case, opened it, carefully selected a cigar, lighted 
it, and took a whiff or two with much apparent gusto. 

" Be reasonable. I did not come here : I was brought, 
in a very unpleasant way, too." 

" Being here, what do you intend to do ? " 

" Nothing. Miladi and I were very good friends 
once — not now. I did her some wrong, perhaps. She 
thought me heartless, cruel — all that sort of thing ; but 
she ought to forgive me now. Our modem Phillises, 
you know, old friend, console themselves easily, and she 
has got the best of it — ^women always manage that 
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She has got a rich husband, and I am a ruined royalist 
— a penniless adventurer, driven bj stress of weather 
on this remote shore, and not displeased to have some 
claim on the woman to whom I must be indebted for 
hospitality. That is all : a mere sentimental friendship, 
at the worst ; and perhaps not that, for I can see that 
she has no very kindly recollections of me. Now 
ai*e you satisfied? You were not wont to be so 
txigtamt in those days when we knew each other 
better." 

'^ Ah ! do not speak of them/' muttered the priest, 
with a sort of shudder. '^ Do not speak of them. They 
recall memories that are sinfiil and accursed." 

'' But I will speak of them, and you shall listen and 
enjoy them too, old comisade ; and strip off the priest's 
cope, and show me the soldier's heart — ^the Ime, gay 
heart of old^-^unless, indeed, you can lend me a sum 
sufficient to carry me back to Paris? " 

'^ I cannot, — ^aot just now ; but I can procure it for 
you." 

" Thanks, mon cher. A thousand times, thanks." 

" And you? You will be upon parole, Vict»r, as we 
used to say long ago." 

'' Do not agitate yourself with needless apprehensions. 
It is unnecessary, mon cher — quite unnecessary. Your 
patron's Eden shall be safe from me ; I can assure you, 
I am in no humour for making love either to maid or 
matron. And bethink thee, man cher^ I have no longer 
St. Evreux to back my modest merits. I am plain 
Victor de la Boche — a commonplace, shipwrecked 
stranger, whom Miladi has forgotten, or remembers 
Ofdy to despse. II n'imporis, I have not forgotten her : 
I do not forget my loves, and yet I have been called 
inconstant. The world is so unfair, so cruel : you did 
well to Iqave it> my poor piiest." 
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He spoke carelessly, but there was a mocking bitter- 
ness in his tone that disturbed the priest. 

" Come here," he said ; " I remember what you were. 
Let me pass my hand over your face. Are you still 
the same?" 

"Oh, by all means," laughed the Frenchman. " No, 
I am not the same. Eight years of a life like mine 
tells; but I can exercise a fascination still over most 
women. Be reasonable, mon enfant ; if you think my 
presence objectionable, I will go, if you make it possible 
for me to do so; if not, I will accept Sir Maurice's invi- 
tation, and stay for the present. I like the place, and 
as for that soft souvenir of the past, it affects neither of 
us now." 

" Forgive me. I should make amends to you for my 
unjust suspicions, and I will. I will get this money for 
you, Victor." 

"Thanks. You are forgiven: say no more of it. 
But how on earth have you changed so much? Are 
your present sentiments real, or only a mask taken up 
with the priest's cope, and worn because they are be- 
coming? If that is the case, strip them off, I beseech 
you, and let me see and know my early Mend, gay, 
rollicking Philip Finnang." 

" That sinful man is dead," answered the priest, in a 
liollow tone ; " and I who live, live to atone by pen- 
ance, maceration and midnight vigils, for his crimes." 

'* Oh ! pitiful, old-world delusion ! I had thought that 
it was gone, exorcised by the guillotine. Shall I know 
thee, O holy man, when we meet in the presence of 
witnesses, or shall I appear an utter stranger? " 

'^ Appear to me as a stranger. We are strangers 



now." 



^' A very pious fraud : I will see that it is carried out. 
Farewell, Father ; I will not crave thy blessing, for I 
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have known thee with less saintly surroundings.'' And 
he went out, humming softly as he went a bar of the 
Marseillaise. At the door stood Brian, whose innate 
delicacy had prompted him to retire, lest he should over- 
hear what was not meant for his ears. The soldier- 
sailor paused in his song — '^ Is that you, Ishmael? '' 

"Yes, sir; but my name is Brian, pleast." 

^' It ought to have been Ishmael. Come along; yonder 
is Sir Maurice. No time like the present — remember 
that axiom, boy ! It may be worth money to you some 
day. Come, and I will ask him to let you go and live 
with your tutor." 

" Let me go," pleaded Brian ; " please let me go. 
Sir Maurice hates me : he has forbidden me to come 
into his presence." 

'^That is hard, but I will set matters right Bun 
away^ if you choose to do so. — It is a fine evening. Sir 
Maurice. Have Miladi and her friend returned ? " 

" I do not know. My lady and I are no check upon 
each other's actions. But were you not with them ? " 

" No. I was with Ishmael there." 

" With whom ? " asked Sir Maurice, his brow dark- 
ening. 

"Why, with little Brian, to be sure," laughed the 
Frenchman. "He is a wonderfully bright, intelligent 
boy — ^the most amusing person in the house, next to 
the old lady. You are educating him, he tells me, Sir 
Maurice. That is kind." 

" It is my duty," answered the baronet coldly. " I 
will give him an education and an opening in life, and 
send him away from Castle Connell." 

" That is fair. Now, listen. First answer me one 
question: You do not like that boy — ^you would wish 
him out of the country, away from you and your 
family?'' 
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" I would. But who has told you that? Has any one 
daxed " 

''No one has dared to insinuate anything; but, ma 
foil I am not blind: I am accustomed to read the 
signs around me. I saw that you did not like Ishmael. 
Don't interrupt me ; I choose to call him that name, for 
it explains to me his position. You do not like him, I 
say ; something comes between you-perhaps the spirit 
of the mother in the child." 

" No, no ; it is not that But he does come between 
me — between me and my heir. Everything is his : all 
natural advantages — ^and that is not it : but you do not 
know all: he may one day be dangerous." 

" Precisely. I know enough, and can sympathise 
with you. Isaac has not been so richly endowed by 
nature, but then, mon ami, look round on these wide 
lands — he will be master of all. Your English laws 

are bountiful to the heir, while this pauvre petit . In 

truth, mon ami, I am coming to business. You have 
been kind to me — ^very kind ; and I have no other means 
of showing my gratitude, except by providing for this 
boy. I am poor, but I can get him into the army with 
little expense to myself, I know Barras well : we were 
good friends in the jolly days of the old rSgimCy and have 
served each other often since. What say you. Monsieur?" 

" I accept your offer. It will rid me, I frankly admits 
of a serious encumbrance, and he shall be no expense to 
yoxL I owe him that." 

" Done, then. Henceforth he is mine, and I intend 
that he shall live, while I am here, with his tutor, 
Father Finnang; for I like him, you see, and intend 
that he shall be comfortable." 

Connell winced. 

" There is nothing to make him uncomfortable here ; 
but he is proud and discontented." 
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"Ah! 70U surprise me. I thought him so gentle and 
tractable." 

'^ So he seems, but Philip is constantlj complaining 
of him. He does not show him proper respect." 

" That is a pity, but he may not be easily satisfied. 
That, at least, will be over when Brian goes to Father 
Finnang*s. Now, with yonr leave, I will go to my boy: 
I have detained you too long." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE POMRArr. 

It was almost dtusk when the Frenchman got back to 
the Castle. Young Master Philip was in his bed, obli^^ 
vious of all the little spites and jealousies that disturbed 
Ids opening mind through the day. and his mamma and 
her friend were returning slowly from the beach towards 
the housa Captain de la Roche saw, but did not wait 
for them. He limped softly, as his manner was, towards 
the open door of the ladies* room. Miss Niekie was 
sitting in her arm-chair, in the cheerful light of the 
hearth, with young Brian at her knee; an open cate- 
chism lay on the table, but he had finished his task, and 
was questioning the old lady in his turn. 

" What made Sir Maurice so angry with Mr. Doyle ?" 

" I dinna ken. Was Mr. Doyle here to-day? " 

" Yes, ma'am. Not at the Castle, but in the wood — 
in the dark walk, at the back of Father Finnen's. I 
saw them when I was waiting for Captain de la Boche, 
and I heard Sir Maurice talking yery loud." 

" He often does that." 

" No ; but this was angry, very angry ; and look, I 
£)mid this." And he held up a small miniature painted 
on ivory. 

" What is this ? Gie me it, laddie." 

He gave it into her hand, and she held it down to the 
fire, and looked at it with a choking sensation of pain 
and dread. And while she bent down over it, half 
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oonfiised with surprise, the Frenchman entered the room 
with a quiet step, and coming up behind her, looked 
down at it : a woman's face, dark and pale, distinguS, 
rather than beautiful, with large, irregular features^ and 
deep-set passionate eyes. He regarded it critically, 
thoughtiullj, and then looked at Miss Nickie, who 
stared fixedly at it, as if it had an unpleasant fascination 
for her. He poked the bright fire into a brighter blaze, 
rung for the candles, laid himself down on the settee, and 
again regarded the portrait, on which Miss Nickie's eyes 
were still fixed. 

^' It is a handsome face, Madame." 

The old lady looked up ; her face was flushed and 
her eyes aglow with excitement ; but she pressed down 
her anger and fear, and answered calmly, ^' It is a bad 
face. Captain de la Boche." 

*^ I do not know ; that depends upon circumstances. 
Will you give me it one moment? Here comes the 
light" And as he spoke Mick entered with the candles. 

'^ Leave the shutters, Mick," said his mistress, ^' and 
take the laddie wi' ye. Ye can shut them again. Gang 
away to bed, Brian. Ye did weel to bring me this." 

The boy went obediently, but half-reluctantly, and 
as he quitted the room met Lady ConnelL She drew 
him towards her, kindly and caressingly. " See how 
this great boy grows, Donally I Have you said your 
catechism, Brian? You shall be a priest yet, of ma 
tante's Church, if you will not be of mine." 

" Pardonnez-moiy Miladi," said the Frenchman, re- 
turning the miniature, and coming forward. ^^ Pardon- 
nez-^moi, this little hero is about to become a soldier. I 
am going to take him into my training." 

He looked full at her, and again, as before, her eyes 
fell before his, and a slight change, apparently of anger, 
passed over her beautiftil face ; for she answered bitterly, 
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" So, not even this poor child is to be safe from your 
irreverent hands ! " 

" Sir Maurice wishes it to be so." 

" Sir Maurice ! Do not talk to me of Sir Maarice ! 
Sir Maurice is like all of you ; but I wished this poor 
boy to have a safe, pure, guarded life." He smiled, and 
she turned to Miss Nickie. " Help me, ma tante, — help 
me to rescue cet pauvre petit. He shall be a priest of 
your Church — I vow it, if you will only help me to take 
him out of their hands." 

" Nae, I canna ; he is best away, far best. And if 
the calling is ungodly and has sair temptations, whilk 
naebody can deny, yet God is everywhere, and is a very 
present help; and temptation comes to a^ my bonny 
woman — we can find nae place sae guarded that it 
winna enter." 

She spoke kindly, but Lady Connell tossed her small 
head half defiantly, and glanced to Donally, who was 
gazing at her with open, unanswering eyes of sheepish 
admiration. Miss Nickie noted the glance and it added 
to her trouble and perplexity. 

" Go away, Brian ; it is time you were in bed," she 
said sharply. 

" Come here first, my boy, and tell me if you will be 
a soldier or a priest?" said Lady Connell, imperatively. 

The boy looked doubtfully from one to the other, and 
then came up to her side. 

" Now, choose between me and this gentleman. You 
are bewildered mon pauvre. Choose, as I told you 
before, whether you will be a soldier or a priest." 

" A soldier, dear lady," said the boy, his handsome 
face all aglow with excitement and pleasure. She 
pushed him from her pettishly. 

" Go away — ^you are a traitor, like your sex. Ma 
tante was right : it is time you were in bed." 
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"You bring heavy charges againflt our sex, Lady 
Connell." 

'* I speak as I have found theni." 

'* But even the harshest judges give unconvicted cri- 
minals a chance to speak for themselves, MiladL You 
refuse me that Bien^ I will try to atone for the past 
by my behaviour to this boy, to whom I have taken a 
great liking.'' 

He spoke in low, winning tones, and they seemed to 
influence Lady Connell. She played nervously with 
the tassels of her apron ; and when she answered, the 
mocking, bitter tone had died out of her voice and 
given place to one of plaintive entreaty. 

" Do you really care for him? I hope you do. Re- 
member you are taking a great responsibiUty upon you, 
and Heaven guards such as he is. You are sincere at 
present, I do not doubt it ; but — but I have known you 
change/' 

'' Change ! Ah I It was in semblance only : believe 
me it was." 

She shook her head, with a faint smile, and coming 
forward to the hearth, sat down at Miss Nickie's feet, 
and leaning her head on the old lady's knee, looked up 
into her face. 

''You look very grave to-night, ma tarUe: what is 
wrong? Have the maids been loitering over their 
tasks, or has Norah been flirting with Mick Do- 
novan?" 

'^ Kae, naething o' a' that has happened/' answered 
Miss Nickie, with a grim attempt at a smile. 

" Nothing is wrong with the little one ? No ; I must 
have heard of it." 

" The bairn is weel ; but ye should look to his weel- 
being yersel' whiles." 

^^ Posstblement ; but you have spoiled me. Don't 
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lecture, there's a darling. Captain de la Roche cannot 
endure lectures ; he will tell you so." 

" Nay, that used to be a characteristic of yours, rather, 
Miladi. I was always docile and submissive to legiti- 
mate authority." 

^' You must have known each other well at one time," 
said the shooler from his comer* 

He had no intention of producing any sensation what- 
ever, and had made the remark chiefly for the sake of 
speaking ; but the Frenchman's brow darkened. 

Lady Connell smiled. 

" Yes, I knew monsieur very well eleven years ago, 
in France. Eleven years ! why, it is an age." 

She spoke carelessly^ not as if the subject were un- 
pleasant, but simply as if it had little interest for her. 
A momentary scowl passed over the captain's smiling 
face ; but she did not observe it — she was whispering to 
her aunt, and in a short time the two ladies rose and left 
the room. 

The Frenchman rose also, limped over to Miss 
Nickie's chair, and gravely seated himself in it. 

'^ I have always liked what did not belong to myself: 
you would not fancy this chair to be more comfortable 
than that couch, but I think it is. By-the-by, what 
noiakes you suppose that Lady Connell and I were good 
friends at one time ? " 

'^ A great many things. You show a wonderful know- 
ledge of each other's likings and dislikings, and know 
each other's ways so well." 

" She spoke of me, then ? " 

" No, she did not." 

" Ah ! You are good friends also with Miladi ? " 

*' Yes, we are. She is the kindest, best friend I ever 
had. I forget, when I am beside her, that my sister died 
so young* I feel as if I could almost die to serve her." 
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" A pretty speech enough, but it does not blind me. 
You may as well be frank with me, monsieur." 

"I am iranL Why should I be otherwise, when 
there is nothing to hide ? " 

'^ Ha, ha ! You are no saint any more than I am : 
how should you? But if you will not give me your 
confidence, keep it: only I give you warning, that it 
will alter the relations between us/' 

**I do not understand you — ^upon my honour, I do 
not." 

" But I understand you : that is enough. I did not 
think you would consider it necessary to pretend to that 
very peculiar medley of emotions that priests and women 
call conscientiousness. Mais rCimporte^ I understand 
you all the same." 

" It is more than I do you. You talk in enigmas." 

" You can puzzle over them, then, all night. Make 
my excuse to the ladies. I do not care for supper. 
Good night, Monsieur le Shooler." 

Dinas Donally sprang up, quivering all over with 
passion and pain. 

" What right has he — ^what right has any man — ^to 
insult me so ? And yet it is the truth : only the truth. 
I will go. I will leave this hateful life. I will enlist 
as a private ; no one will have the right to taunt me 
then. And yet I cannot leave her, poor child! — ^not 
just now. I cannot help distrusting that man, and 
yet, what can I do ? I might speak to Miss Nickie ; 
but she is weary of me, and wishes me away, and he^ 
is a favourite of hers. Besides, I may be distrusting 
him falsely, and I, to whom she has been so kind, 
have no right to behave like a churl to any of her 
guests. It might only help to bring about the result 
I dread. But he, coward that he is, to insult one so 
utterly helpless as I am I He will show his contempt, 
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too, before her. How shall I bear it?" And he 
groaned aloud. 

"What's the matter wi' ye?" asked Miss Nickie, 
who had that moment entered ; ''are ye ill? " 
No ; I am well enough. Never mind." 
But I will mind. I dinna like ye, as ye ken ; but 
T canna thole to see folk suffering." 

" Indeed you cannot help me : many thanks all the 
same. It was something that vexed me." 

" Aye, I'se warrant ye'll get muckle to vex ye in a 
life like yours ; and look hoo it unfits and unnerves ye 
for everything. I hae some things to vex me, tae ; but 
I dinna mane and grane, but look them manfully in 
the face. Will ye no rouse yersel up, man, and get 
something to dae, and some object to interest ye in 
life?" 

The dejected shooler made no answer, but covered his 
face with his hands, and in his helplessness and misery 
actually sobbed aloud. 

''Odd sake, man, dinna dae that. It makes me a' 
grue to see a man greet. Bestir yersel', as I said before, 
and look oot for some sma^ place where ye can mainteen 
yersel, and hae a wife and weans o' yer ain." 

" I shall never marry. I am a poor, broken wretch.'* 

''What gars ye say that?" asked Miss Nickie, with 
sharp suspicion in her tones. " What gars ye say that ? 
Thae rash vows are no natural to the young, or sould na 
be, to a young, free man like you." 

" I — ^alas ! what can I say ? " 

Miss Nickie faced round in her chair and fixed on him 
a look of contemptuous scorn. 

" Say naething that will make me think that ye hae 
ettled to be wicked as weel as wake. Ye're no yersel, 
and I scorn to take advantage o' ony body, let them be 
ever sic puir cratures ; and so I will leave ye to compose 
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jersel, and may Him that has the hearts o' a' in His 
hands, and is the only and proper Judge, send ye com- 
fort if He sees ye deserv't, and mair sense to guide yer 
ways than ye hae shown heretofore.** 

With this Parthian arrow the old lady withdrew, and 
the dejected, irresolute man crept up in the dark to bed, 
while she passed with a stately step into the library. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ON THE TRACK. 

The library was a dark, sombre-looking room^ at the 
back of the house, panelled, like most of the rooms, in 
dark oak, and surrounded on three sides with oak book- 
cases filled with dusty books, which none of the family 
ever read. On the fourth side was a window reaching 
to the floor, which could be used as a door, and was Sir 
Maurice's favourite mode of entrance when he was out 
late. A fire was always kept burning for him here, and 
a small lamp was lighted by Mick regularly every even- 
ing, after he had carried the candles to the ladies' room. 
For when at home, the baronet preferred the gloomy 
library to any other room in the house ; and when abroad, 
he could enter at pleasure, without troubling any one, or 
having any one cognizant of his actions. 

On entering, Miss Nickie looked roxmd her discon- 
tentedly. The table was covered with a litter of papers, 
the chairs were grey with dust, the faded Brussels carpet 
was not so clean as it might have been. Her almost 
Dutch sense of order was ofiended at every point ; but 
she could not help herself. On this one subject Sir 
Maurice was obstinate. He would not allow any one to 
meddle with his papers or dust out his room ; and well 
knowing that the case was beyond her power, the old 
lady drew in a chair, dusted it elaborately, and sat down 
in a little fume at the disorder and litter around her, 
which did her some good in driving away the painful 
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thoughts which were almost inseparable from her weary 
vigil. 

She had expected he would be late, but twelve, one, 
two o'clock passed, and he had not come. Often she 
fancied she heard his foot, and listened only to make 
sure that it was the wind howling among the trees. At 
last, close upon three o'clock, the handle was noiselessly 
turned, and he entered — 9, little flustered and unsteady, 
and surprised to see her there. 

" What are you doing here, aunt ? " 

'^I am waiting to see ye, Maurice; and if ane wad 
dae that, they hae nae wale o* times. It's but little 
ye're in ye're ain hoose." 

" Bother take It ! You did not sit up so late to give 
me a lecture, did you ? " 

" I did not ; though if I had ye might hae been 
obleeged to me for my care and trouble, as ye hae had 
cause to be before now." 

" Well, I don't deny all that Tou have been very 
kind to me, aunt ; but that is wandering from the ques- 
tion. What do you want with me to-night ? " 

" Simply to return ye this, Maurice ; and then to ask 
ye twa questions ; '' and she put the miniature into his 
hand. 

He clutched it with a fierce, smothered oath. 

"Gently, Maurice. Thae strong words will never 
make amends for the past." 

" Where did you find it ? *• 

" First answer me my questions. Do ye ken where 
that evil, unfortunate woman is now ? " 

" I do not. Would that I did," 

"And granting ye knew, what is your purpose wi' 
her?" 

" I do not know. So help me. Heaven, I do not ! " 

"But ye maun hae something in your mind that 
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makes a' this coming and going between you and 
Martin Doyle ? Laddie ! laddie ! it canna be surely 
that this guilty love has power ower ye still. Look 
me in the face and tell me that it is not sae. Ye 
hae had your faults, but I never kenned ye tell an 
untruth." 

Maurice Connell did not immediately answer, and 
when he did, he threw himself down at. her feet and 
buried his face in her lap. " Oh ! aunt, aunt ! you, who 
are the only person on earth that cares for me, should 
not press me so hard." 

" I do care for ye, my bairn. Ye are a' that are left 
o' my kith and kin, and I would gie ilka drap o' bluid 
oot o* my auld veins to see ye happy and content ; but 
sin never brings either. O Maurice! if thochts o' 
that miserable love ever come across your mind, banish 
them for ever." 

*' They never come. Alas ! aunt, guilty as you think 
her, her image is too pure for me now. I want to find 
her, but it is not love that prompts the search, although 
I have wished, vainly enough*, that I had wedded one 
who could at least have given me love in return for 
mine. I say vainly, for I have all your insensate pride, 
and would rather be what I am than have stooped to 
wed the daughter of Widow Wynne." 

"And ye hae judged right," said the old lady, her 
features kindling with pride, and then suddenly darken- 
ing with an expression of pain ; " that's to say, if a thing 
can be called right that is a' wrang." 

" That is it, aunt. It is all wrong, rotten and wrong ; 
but I have not suffered so much to give up now. I 
must see poor Kathleen again, and Doyle must find her 
for me." 

" Dinna trust to Doyle. Aboon a' things, dinna 
trust to him." 

VOL. I. I 
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*' Doyle is a good fellow, and safe. What ails you at 
him?" 

" What ails me at him ! Sic a question ! Didna he 
come into yonr faither*s hoose, sneaking and fair, to wile 
away ane that sould hae kenned better?*' 

"That's long past now; and he's a sharp fellow, 
secret and sure." 

" Aweel, I grant it's lang past ; but what's bred in 
the bane is seen to the last : although, being what he is, 
he's maybe a' the fitter for your purpose. A bad tool 
is like sic bad wark ; but trust him in naething but what 
ye see him dae. And noo, I'll keep ye here nae langer." 

" Stay. Tou have not told me where you got this." 

«I didna get it. The bairn, Brian; fajd it and 
brought it till me." 

" Little, meddling, inquisitive wretch ! I could find it 
in my heart to do him an injury ; but I shall be rid of 
him soon." 

" The bairn is weel eneuch. Do ye ken, Maurice, 
that the way ye think and speak o' him^ and the treat- 
ment ye gie him, is to me the warst bit o' a' the black 
story." 

" His treatment is better than he deserves." 
: "Ye forget that the wrang dune was nane o' his ; but 
let that pass. Mind, when ye find that woman, I maun 
be present at the meeting." 

" Gela depend:' 

" I ken nane o' yer French phrases. I want a simple 
yes or no." 

" Why, then, you shall I am too weary to fight out 
the point with you." 

With this ungracious promise Miss Nickie professed 
herself satisfied and withdrew, after having in vain 
endeavoured to induce her nephew to go to bed. 

It is useless," he said ; " I am tou much excited to 
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sleep. After I have smoked a while I will go ; only, 
leave me alone." 

When left alone his first step was to lock the door. 
He then went to an escritoire, unlocked a drawer, and 
paused with his finger on a secret spring. *' It will be 
like disentombing the dead, but it must be done." He 
pressed the spring, and disclosed to view a scrap or 
two of paper, and a little pink handkerchief soiled and 
faded, with a locket wrapped up in it containing a lock 
of black hair on one side, and on the other a £ice similar 
to that in the miniature. This locket he took out and 
attached to his watch-chain, and then, without any 
further investigation, put "all the other articles — the slips 
of paper, the handkerchief, the little fragments of dried 
fern and withered violets — ^into the fire. This done, he 
took up the miniature and continued to gaze intently 
and moodily at it until late in the morning, when Mick 
knocked gently at the door. 

" Plaise, yer honour, it's wanted you are." 
"By whom?" 

" By Masther Martin Doyle." 

" Show him in here." And in another minute Martin 
Doyle entered, booted and spurred, fresh and handsome, 
and hearty from his morning's ride. « There's luck in 
your face, Doyle. Out with itl " 
" I have tracked her at last" 

Maurice Connell sprang up, quivering all over with 
excitement. " Thanks ! So the search is over at last?" 
" Not over yet ; but I have got a clue, and let me 
alone to wind it" 

" At it then, Doyle ! Only be true to me, and you 
shall name your own price. What shall it be? " 

" I will tell you when I have fairly earned it ; but I 
must have this I " And he stretched out his hand towards 
the miniature. 

i2 
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" No, no ! I cannot let it go out of my sight. Look 
at it well. Impress every feature on your mind ; but 
leave me that, my good fellow — I cannot do without it" 

"Why, Connell, this is absurd. I must have it! 
Surely you must have loved her well, if those slight 
souvenirs of the past are so dear. I remember her — a 
comely face and figure enough, but not a woman one 
would have thought likely to rouse more than a passing 
fancy in a man like you ; and yet, after so many years 
it surprises me, I confess, to find it so strong." 

"It is not love. It is fear — ^the instinct of self- 
preservation." 

"Of what?" 

"I forgot. What did I say? My wits are wool- 
gathering, I think. I have been up all night. Is this 
miniature absolutely necessary to you?" 

" It is absolutely necessary to me. » How else should 
I convert conjecture into certainty? I have not her 
features stereotyped upon my brain, as you have." 

" Take it then, but bring it back." 

" I will, faithfully. It is useless to me. Now, my 
hunter is at the door ; I would not let him be put in the 
stable ; so I will go. I spare nothing in your service, 
you see." 

"I am heartily obliged to you, Doyle; I will not 
forget your zeal." 

"Nor grudge my fee, I hope?" 

" That T will not. By the by, could you get me any 
small place or other where I could get decently quit of 
that fellow Donally. I am tired of him ; and Captain 
de la Roche has opened my eyes to some little things 
I don't exactly like." 

Martin Doyle opened his very wide in return. 

"Hang it, Doyle, what are you staring at? Have 
you heard ? Do you suspect ? Speak out, roan ! " 
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"I have heard nothing, and suspect nothing," said 
the wary lawyer, soothingly. " How should I, where 
there is nothing to hear or suspect? But I will suit 
you, never fear. I know of a little place that will be 
just the thing for our friend Dinas — a good, soft lump 
of a fellow, as most of these shoolers are." 

"Thanks. Do your best, and good luck to you, 
Doyle." 

Thus the two friends, for friends they were, parted ; 
and the baronet sauntering slowly back met a neatly- 
dressed groom mounted on a good horse and leading 
another. The lad touched his cap respectfully : 

" My masther's compliments to you. Sir Maurice. He 
is very bad intirely, and he wishes you to sind him 
back young Masther Dinas wid me." 

" He might have been welcome to him long ago for 
me," growled Sir Maurice, who could not control his ill- 
humour. " Is your master very ill ? " 

" Yes, sir ; he is in the enjoyment of very bad health ; 
he couldn't be worse, the crathure ! And he has taken 
the fancy to see Masther Dinas, as is but natural, now 
that the young masther is gone." 

" And I forgot that, fool that 1 am ! The dog will 
be master of Brockerstone Hall in no time. Here, you 
lad, — ^is old Donally dying?" 

" Shure, it's meesilf that doesn't know ; but it's cry- 
ing for young Masther Dinas he is night and day ; and 
if I could get him I would be going, for he's been a 
kind masther to me, poor ould man." 

" Wait a minute then, and I shall bundle him out to 
you neck and heels." And the baronet seized a horse- 
whip and rushed across the hall, and then returned very 
quietly and laid it down again. He had seen the 
Frenchman, and did not care to make a fool of himself 
before his polished guest; and that astute individual, 
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seeing there was something wrong, performed an act of 
self-denial by devoting the whole forenoon, which he had 
meant to pass with the ladies, to his friend ; and poured 
a whole host of reminiscences into his inattentive but 
not ungrateful ears. 

As for the shooler, he made his exit in a more dignified 
manner. Lady Connell was not downstairs, and he 
did not see her, and was too shy to leave a message for 
her; but Miss Nickie accompanied him to the door, 
concealing her delight at his departure under many 
earnest hopes and prayers for his welfare ; and having 
seen him across the threshold, he was duly taken 
possession of by the smart groom, who, though several 
years younger than himself, never spoke of him except 
as young Masther Dinas, and seemed unable to realize 
the fact that he could by any possibility either speak or 
act for himself. 

On arriving at Brockerstone Hall he found his uncle 
very weak and ill. It was the first serious illness the 
old man had ever had, and it had awakened in him 
feelings to which he had long been a stranger. Seen by 
the light which an approaching grave casts on life, the 
world wore a different aspect to him. His money be- 
came less dear ; even his habitual dread of Mrs. Donally 
relaxed. He remembered the neglected youth who since 
the death of his son had become his heir, and resolved 
to do justice to him. 

This resolution he kept. When Dinas arrived he 
was received with the utmost kindness and respect, and 
conducted to the chamber of the sick man^ who piteously 
besought his forgiveness. This the shooler, who was 
kind and soft-hearted to a degree, at once bestowed. 
He had no recollection of former slights and hardships, 
but was willing to bestow a son's love upon his aged 
relative, and even upon Mrs. Donally, if she would have 
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allowed him ; but she was a woman who did not forego 
her spites easily, and though forced to be respectful she 
was nothing more. The old squire noticed this, and 
doubtful of himself perhaps, one day took Donally's hand: 

" You have been a good boy to me, Dinas, and I have 
not deserved it, and that makes it worth more. I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I may get better, perhaps, — and I may 
die ; it's an even toss and go between them. If I die, all 
goes to you, except Mrs. Donally's settlements; but if 
I live, she may order me about again, as she did before ; 
so I'll get a deed made out in regular form, securing 
you so much a year from the property during my 
lifetime." 

He was as good as his word ; but it was a needless 
formality, for after lingering for a few months he died, 
and the shooler became the master of all. 

With his altered circumstances a great but by no 
means outwardly apparent change took place in his 
character. He who had once been the idlest of men 
now rose early and sat late, and worked hard to supply 
the deficiencies in his faulty education, and fit himself 
for discharging the duties of a country gentleman. He 
began to be ambitious ; he began also to be proud, and 
sensitively shy of meeting as his equals those who had 
formerly tolerated him as a poor hanger-on in their 
houses, and who, even in the new order of things, could 
scarcely realize that he had cast the shooler's slough, or 
divest themselves of their old patronising air. As for 
his former patron. Sir Maurice Connell, he never came 
near him at all. 

*' He has got a new friend, no doubt," said Donally 
to himself somewhat bitterly ; " but he will surely come 
and see me once, at any rate, for the sake of old times. 
He must do it — he cannot help himselfl" 

After a delay of several months Sir Maurice did go, 
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accompanied by the Frenchman ; and a yerj stiff, cold, 
unpleasant interview it was. Captain de la Boche 
alone was perfectly at his ease, and was facile, conver- 
sational, and interesting as usual ; but it was in vain 
that Donally tried to introduce the old friendliness 
and ease into the intercourse between him and his late 
benefactor. Sir Maurice was repellant and cold, and 
when he asked for Lady Connell, or casually mentioned 
'her name, a sudden scowl darkened the baronet's face 
and completed the bewilderment of his former friend. 
Even Donally, who had been anxiously expecting the 
visit for weeks, was glad when it came to an end. He 
accompanied them to their horses, received a couple ot 
fingers frigidly extended by the baronet, and returned 
to the house, muttering : " I could not have believed it 
of him; I could not have imagined he could have 
grudged me my good luck so much. I am sure it has 
been pretty long of coming ; but it is once down ever 
down, with pride like his." 

Meanwhile at Castle Connell he had gained a victory 
he little thought of; Miss Nickie was ardently wishing 
him back, or rather wishing that the circumstances 
which made that impossible had never come about. 

" What ailed auld Donally, the donnert body, to dee 
at sic a time ; if Connell couldna dae without some frem'd 
body i' the hoose, and it seemed as though he couldna, 
better hae a douce, quiet lad like Donally, puir fellow, 
than a plaguey Frenchman." And yet she admired the 
Frenchman, and was to the frill as much interested and 
enchanted as she had ever been by his wonderful stories 
and rare conversational power; but one or two little 
things had puzzled and annoyed her. 

Lady Connell did not take long walks almost daily 
with her present guest. Once or twice, at the most, he 
had accompanied her along the shore. But they were 
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good friends, for all that, or Bomething more, as Miss 
Nickie was beginning to whisper to herself with nervous 
dread. From the first, Lady Connell seemed trying to 
treat him with frank friendliness ; but she was always 
breaking through her assumed rdle aiid slipping into a 
different manner — lively, coquettish, assuming a right to 
command, to say what she chose, and to make little 
saucy, pettish, sometimes plaintive allusions to the past 
that bewildered her aunt. Then, when she caught the 
old lady's puzzled glance, she would recollect herself, 
and become icy and frigid for a minute or two ; and then 
the soft grey eyes would be lifted to his, with an appeal 
for pardon in their shy depths, and the sweet face would 
flush all over. She did not mean to vex him; no, 
indeed she did not. 

And Sir Maurice looked on, well pleased. For the 
first time since his marriage he recognised in his wife 
the Gabrielle he had wooed, the Gabrielle he had loved. 
Looks and tones of voice were not much in his line. The 
beaming, long unseen, never-forgotten look of radiant 
happiness had brightened his wife's face again : he did 
not inquire too closely what had brought it there ; but 
when he watched her slowly gliding about the room, 
with her baby Hauteville in her arms, looking so happy 
and contented, he was at first content too, and his glance 
would flash out upon her with mingled triumph and 
tenderness. He had gained at last this reserved, reticent 
heart — ^gained it once and for ever. 

Miss Nickie could have shared, and did share, in his 
radiant satisfaction for a while, and then one little in- 
cident interrupted her contentment. She entered the 
ladies' room suddenly, in the dusk, one night, and saw, 
with a sudden, choking, breathless fear. Lady Connell's 
h^d lifted from the Frenchman's shoulder : she saw it, 
and yet she could not convince herself that her eyes 
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were serving her truly. She was wrong ; no doubt she 
must have been wrong I 

But he was standing there on the hearth, and they 
remained standing there, close together ; and when 
Gabrielle turned, with one of her playful, caressing 
gestures, the old lady saw that her face was troubled, 
but not with anger — ^no, not with anger, certainly — 
a thought sad, perhaps, but inexpressibly soft and 
beautiful. 

" What are ye doing here, niece? " she asked, some- 
what sharply. 

Lady Connell opened her eyes, and shrugged her 
shoulders slightly in her graceful way. " What an 
odd question^ ma tantef Why, I am always here of an 
evening." 

" Aweel, what gars ye be in the dark, then? " 

'^ Because Monsieur Mick Donovan has not brought 
the candles." 

" Shall I ring?" put in the captain. 

" Thanks, Mounseer : I can dae that for myseL" 

" Ah, no! permettez-moi. It is too great a pleasure to 
serv^ Miss Nickie." And he politely took the bell-rope 
from her hand. 

An awkward silence then ensued, in the midst of 
which Mick entered with the candles, placed them on 
the little table beside the old lady^s chair, closed the 
shutters, and went out, closely followed by Captain de 
la Boche, who wished to consult him about some lines, 
he being an authority in all fishing matters. 

" What was yon I saw?" broke out Miss Nickie, as 
he left the room. 

" What was what?" asked Lady Connell, half de- 
fiantly, turning away her head from the light. 

" 1 canna say it — the very thocht chokes me ; but I 
fancied " 
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" Ah ! those fancies, ma tante — ^banish them away ; 
they are always tormenting you. Shall I sing to you ? " 

'' Bairn, bairn I dinna speak to me in that light way. 
I have heard since I cam' here o' young women lessen- 
ing themselves in that way wi' men, and allowing them- 
selves to be on thae familiar terms wi' them ; and it's 
bad eneuch in them — it didna' use to be sae in my day. 
But you, a married woman, to let that pass I Ye may 
think it but a homage to yer vanity; but oh I lassie, 
lassie I to my mind it has the look o' something waur." 

Lady Connell made no reply. 

'^ Bairn, bairn ! " continued the old lady, in a sharp 
tone of pain. " Bairn, I conjure ye to answer me truly. 
Are ye beginning to gie to this man the love that should 
be Maurice Connell's ? " 

" I am not," she answered, coldly. " But — ^but we 
were lovers once. That ought not to hinder us to be 
friends now, when our friendship is pleasant to each 
other." 

"Lovers ance! What dae I hear? Does Maurice 
ken o' this?" 

^* I suppose so — at least he must once have known it. 
But you can tell him. Mafoi/ he will not care. If 
any one in the house likes Captain de la Boche, it 
is he." 

" We needna speak o' that. To mere friendship I 
hae naething to say; but I canna bear yon wark — I 
canna thole it ava." 

Lady Connell tried to toss her head, then changed 
colour, and burst into tears. " It is very hard, very 
hard," she wailed, " that I must give up Captain de la 
Boche's friendship ! It is the one pleasure of my life." 

" I dinna ask ye to gie it up. I ask ye to preserve 
yer ain dignity, and the honour o' an auld, honourable 
hoose." 
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"But how? What can I do ? " 

" Te ken weel what to dae. Show to him the cauld 
reserve ye hae aye showed to yer ain husband, an' ye 
canna gang wrang." 

" Aunt, you are unjust and cruel ; but it is easy. I 
am a poor stranger ; I have no one to help me. I will 
go to my baby, my beautiful Hauteville. No one loves 
me in the world but mon pauvre petite And she burst 
out of the room, and flew rather than ran upstairs. 

Miss Nickie followed her slowly. She had never seen 
her so much excited, and she was vexed for having 
allowed the taunt implied in her last speech to escape 
from her. If the Frenchwoman had not made a very 
loving wife, Maurice Connell had not made a very kind 
or forbearing husband. 

Arrived in the nursery, she looked round for her. 
The baby was sleeping tranquilly in his cradle^ and 
Norah was working beside the fire. 

" Has your mistress been here? " she asked. 

" Shure, and she hasn't ; but she's maybe a comings 
for I heard her and the captain talking on the stair 
just now." 

She had scarcely finished the sentence, when Lady 
Connell entered, calm and comforted, her bright eyes 
still shining through recent tears. The old lady looked 
at her, and felt all her bitter pain renewed again. The 
younger lady came up, and threw her arms around her 
neck, in her impulsive way. 

" Kiss me, ma tante. I am going to be a good girl." 

She pressed her lips coldly to the blooming cheek 
held up to hers, unloosed the soft arms that clung round 
her neck, and put her away. She was not going to 
renew the subject there before the servant ; but she was 
not satisfied — very far from it 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PAST RENEWS ITSELF. 

For several days Lady Connell was, as she phrased 
it, " a good girl." She was guarded and cold to Mon- 
sieur de la Roche : then the icy fit became less and less 
frequent, and then ceased altogether; but it was not 
replaced by the light-hearted, fascinating, almost coquet- 
tish manner she had previously shown. She seemed 
struggling to avoid him, and yet in his presence she was 
neither cold nor prettily imperious, but miserable, and 
shyly submissive. As for him, he neither sought her 
society nor avoided her, and made no attempt to attract 
her attention or engross her when they did meet, which 
was comparatively seldom ; for his foot was better, and 
he was often out with Sir Maurice, whose softened mood 
did not lead him to stay a bit more at home than he had 
been in the habit of doing. 

Thus several weeks passed away. The soft spring 
weather was freshening the brown moors, and making 
the rugged rocks gay with their livery of greea The 
grass was springing on the sea braes, and the wide sprays 
of the briar roses were opening their fresh leaves to the 
sun, which gleamed on the sparkling ripples of the sea, 
and glowed on the dense masses of pine forest beyond, 
as if desirous to make up for the sullen January gloom. 

On one of those radiant spring days, Dinas Donally 
resolved to pay his first visit to Castle Connell, in his 
new character of proprietor of Brockerstone ; and he was 
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coining slowly along one of the footpaths in the wood, 
walking, and leading his horse, when he was startled by 
the sound of voices. It was so unusual to meet any one 
in the daylight in these lonely woods, that he stopped 
and listened. They were below him, in one of the 
sequestered open glades that broke the continuity of the 
wood — ^the very people of whom he had been thinking, 
Lady Connell and the Frenchman* 

They had but just met, it seemed ; for he was thank- 
ing her for having come to meet him. He could not 
hear her answer, or all of what they^ or rather he, said ; 
for she did not speak much, but stood looking up into 
his face, with her hands in his ; while he talked of his 
love^ of his long love, but still without making excuses 
for having forsaken her, without making any protesta- 
tions of his fidelity during the long period that had 
intervened. It seemed to the pained, indignant eaves- 
dropper that he was too proud, too conscious of the 
power he possessed, to pretend to anything he had not 
been. At last he stopped, and looked down on her 
flushed, agitated face. *' Do you love me still, Gabrielle ? 
Such love as mine deserves some return." 

He spoke very low — so low that Donally rather saw 
and guessed the import of his words than heard them— 
but they roused her. She raised her face to his, eloquent 
with love and devotion, and then looked shudderingly 
away. " No, no ! I do not ! You forget. How can you 
speak so ? My husband I my children 1 " 

" Forgive me, Gabrielle ; but I — ^your first, your only 
love — have a right to some share in your heart ! " 

She had drawn her hand away; but she turned to 
him again, apparently unable to resist the fascination. 
Her lips moved ; but Donally could not hear what she 
said, and he was glad, he could scarce tell why, that he 
did not. 
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Her gestiire and words seemed to have banished the 
Frenchman's self-restraint He drew her towards him 
and kissed her passionately; but she started convulsively 
•back. " Go, Victor I Go, cher ami! Tou have been 
here too long." 

" I will. Your slightest wish is law to me, Gabrielle." 
And his voice, lately so clear, was now husky and broken 
with the violence of his contending emotions. *' Must 
I go ? " he asked hurriedly. 

" Yes, yes ! Go — leave me ! Sir Maurice will miss 
you. Go, Victor ! " 

And he went, composed enough outwardly, with the 
calm smile his face so often wore, and which at that 
moment seemed to Donally to spring from conscious, 
insulting strength. 

When he was gone. Lady Council threw herself 
down among the withered ferns, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break. After a while she became 
quieter, and sitting up, looked listlessly around her, 
down the long glade, up into the pine-trees overhead, — 
wearily, not eagerly : she was afraid of no eavesdropper; 
she was too entirely absorbed, too entirely miserable, to 
think of such risks. She did not see Donally until he 
came forward ; and then her face turned ashy pale, she 
clutched at the fern for support, and struggled hard, but 
in vain, for self-control. 

"Dear lady," said Donally, forced in spite of him- 
self to begin the conversation. " Dear friend, do not 
be afraid of me." 

" Do not call me friend," she moaned out. " I am not 
worthy of your friendship. I am a lost, guilty creature." 

"No, no! Not lost, not guilty. Dear Lady 
Connell, be true to yourself. Think of your duties, 
of the quiet home down there, of all the happiness and 
contentment you enjoyed before he came." 
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•*I was never happy, never content," she broke in 
passionately. " And now, what remains before me — a 
dreary, cheerless life, weariness, despair, and then to be 
forgotten, despised by all." 

" Forgotten ! No, dear lady, not forgotten," and for 
a moment there was a gleam in his eyes that belied the 
usual stolid impassiveness of his face; but it passied 
away, with the half smothered sigh, and he continued 
slowly and gravely : " I am no priest, I am not clever, 
I was like that clod of clay at my feet when you stooped 
to me in your blessed kindness, and made me what I 
am ; but it seems to me that God will not condemn the 
innocent to utter misery, and, if He does, happiness is 
not after all the chief end of life. It is duty; and 
whether the day be dark or bright, we must accept it at 
His hand and look beyond it for our reward." And here 
the ex-shooler having made a wonderfully long speech 
for him, broke fairly down. "I — I would give the 
lands of Brockerstone to help you, Lady Connell, I 
would." 

" Alas ! that is impossible." 

" No, not impossible. Peace will — must come, to the 
innocent, only you must be strong, and — and break with 
this man for ever. Promise me that you will." 

" I will ! " 

'* Yonder are your children 1 Shall I bring them to 
you?" and he held out his hand. 

She took it in both of hers. " Thanks ! you are 
very good to me." And she suddenly bent forward and 
just touched his hand with her lips. 

"It is a bright day, my Lady, but too cold for 
loitering in the woods," said a stem voice behind them. 

It was Sir Maurice, with his inseparable friend Captain 
de la Boche. There was a disdainful smile on the 
Frenchman's pale face, and he bent low, first to Lady 
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Connell, and then to Donally, who could scarcely 
realize that he was the same man whom he had seen 
agitated and conyolsed with passion half an hour 
before. As for the baronet, he passed without taking 
the slightest notice of his former friend : his lips were 
livid, and his face working with rage. His companion 
glanced at him, and finding that he was unconscious of 
the fiact, turned and contemplated the haggard, ashy 
pale features at his leisure. Then he said, softly, 
" Did you notice that ? " 

He could scarcely tell what prompted him to make 
the insinuation, for he had not yet resolved upon his 
course of action ; but in certain contingencies it might 
be useful to have a scapegoat ready, and his own 
interest and pleasure were always objects of paramount 
importance to Victor de la Boche. 

Sir Maurice Connell did not answer him. He had 
not expected that he would. He was a shrewd enough 
judge of character to be aware that haughty, reserved 
men, like his host, do not parade the sore that galls 
them ; but his words sank deep, as he intended that 
they should. 

He had early discovered Sir Maurice's secret resent- 
ment at his wife's coldness, and had so harped upon 
and exaggerated the marks of her innocent partiality 
for Donally, as to convert his Jiost's liking for him into 
keen jealousy. This feeling had been soothed into 
inaction by his prot^g^'s absence, but it was still there, 
and was roused into full energy again by the sight of 
his wife and her former friend, and De la Roche was 
determined that it should not rest, and recalled one 
trifle after another, until Sir Maurice was upon the 
point of challenging his quondam associate. 

This was rather more than the Frenchman wanted 
just at the time, and he artfully managed to dissuade 
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him. "On what pretext could thej fight?" How 
drag Ladj Connell's name before the public so dis- 
gracefully? Besides, suspicion was not certainty. Better 
assume a careless, nonchalant demeanour, and watch the 
course of events." 

Sir Maurice, who, notwithstanding his pride and his 
stiff temper, was at bottom facile and wavering, easily 
yielded, and the arch dissimulator brought him home to 
dinner silent and moody, but otherwise not in a worse 
humour than usual. 

Lady Connell did not appear. She. had implored 
Donally to go, and he had gone, conscious that he had 
excited Sir Maurice's displeasure, but entirely ignorant 
of his offence. As for the Frenchman, he was calm and 
brilliant as usual. ^ Indeed, he surpassed himself, and 
was 80 eminently interesting that Sir Maurice was 
forced to attend ; and Miss Nickie, more able than any 
other person in the household to appreciate his rare 
conversational powers, enjoyed an intellectual treat. 

Dinner was no sooner over however, than the baronet 
retired to the library, and the Frenchman with his 
habitual gallantry requested Miss Nickie's permission to 
take a turn on the terrace with his cigar, before joining 
her in the ladies' room. He wanted very much to have 
half an hour's quiet thought. What should he do next? 
He had scruples, not indeed of morality. These he did 
not understand ; ten to one he would have laughed at 
them if he had. But though innocent of all moral 
scruples, he had a certain sort of pity. She was not his 
first love, but she had been his best beloved. Any stray 
gleam of better feeling left from the wreck of the past 
rose up in his guilty heart and pleaded for her. She 
would follow him passively, he knew; but he knew at 
the same time that it would kill her. He had seen 
through all the love and devotion she had lavished on 
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him that day — that she had felt it to be a deep, cruel 
wrong to her husband and children. What should he 
do? Leave Castle Connell at once? He felt that he 
ought to do so ; but he had never been accustomed to do 
what was right, if the doing eo demanded any self 
sacrifice. And it was a great sacrifice to leave her. 
She was far more attractive to him now in her half 
concealed, remorseful, stolen teiiidemess, than she had 
been in her open girlish devotion. What should he do? 
He shook off the ashes from his cigar and asked him- 
self the question for the third or fourth time, and then 
old habits of companionship and sympathy impelled 
him to turn his steps in the direction of Father Finnen's 
cottage. He did not believe that the change which the 
priest professed to have taken place in his sentiments 
was real. He did not believe such changes ever were 
so ; and he wanted advice, encouragement, or at least to 
have some decision made for him. 

As he approached the cottage, he plainly saw the 
priest sitting on a rustic bench outside the door and the 
boy kneeling in front of him ; and, according to his 
usual tactics, he crept stealthily behind a tree to listen 
to what was said. It would be fine sport to hear the 
boy's confession and the priest's remarks thereupon. 

Sweetly the clear young voice went on, unconsciously 
repeating what the Frenchman at last rightly concluded 
to be a prayer — ^the very prayer, in truth, taught him by 
Miss Nickie. The priest had not seen it necessary to 
alter any of the compressions. Where faith is sincere, 
there is always much in common, and always much that 
is simple and noble. Victor de la Roche listened, and 
in spite of his scepticism, found nothing in the child's 
prayer to sneer at or despise. He prayed for all the 
members of the family at Castle Connell, but dwelt 
with a lingering fondness on Lady Connell's name. 

k2 
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We are all apt to be violently and even dispropor- 
tionately a£fected at times by little things, as though our 
better angels would fain seize even upon trifles to arrest 
our progress downwards. The mention of her name, at 
such a time and in such a place, affected the Frenchman 
violently. He stole away again into the wood, strug- 
gling with himself — unable to decide upon tearing him- 
self away from Castle Connell ; unable, without an effort, 
to succumb to his desire to remain. 

Towards midnight there came a tap to the priest's 
door. 

" Come in," said the Father, in a slow, solemn tone. 
"Come in, thou messenger of heaven." He had been 
meditating on the visions vouchsafed in ancient times to 
men who had been even such sinfiil, sceptical men as 
he had been. His poor body was worn with fasting and 
want of sleep, and his brain was heated with enthusiasm. 
His was the ardent, excitable temperament so prone to 
embrace mysticism instead of reality. He had eagerly, 
ardently, desired to be favoured as the saints in his 
Church had been favoured in times by-past; and it 
seemed to him, when the knock came to the door in the 
still midnight, that God had heard his prayer and was 
about to grant his desire; and there was therefore a mys- 
terious, pleasurable awe, a trembling joy, in his words, 
when he said, " Come in, thou messenger of heaven." 

" Have done with that foolery," said the Frenchman, 
with a bitter laugh. He looked haggard and ill at 
ease, and his eyes were gleaming with a wild, unhealthy 
fire. 

"What — what!" stammered the priest, brought 
suddenly down to every-day affairs from the strange 
world of unreality in which he loved to dwell " What 
has brought you here at this time of night, De la 
Roche?" 
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"I have come to ask you for the money you pro- 
mised. Give it me, and let me go. I have had a hard 
battle with the fiend, and I have conquered." 

" Thrice blessed, then, art thou. I — I fight, but to 
be worsted. I keep under the flesh with penance, and 
vigil, and fasting, and the scourge ; and yet it is but 
sin, and doubt, and despair — ever the same dreary 
round." 

De la Roche laughed outright, not bitterly as before, 
but with genuine amusement, and then continued, in his 
old, cool fashion — 

" That is very hard ; you and I served him faithfully 
for long ; but I believe, after all, that he is a very exi- 
geant master. If you knew, if you could only see me 
now you would know, that I have had a hard struggle 
for this paltry leave of absence — the first, by the way, 
that I ever remember of taking. Tou need not look at 
me so, with those blind eyes of yours. I am not mad, — 
not just yet ; but I must go. Give me the money : I 
will repay you again, if you wish me to do so ; if not, it 
may go to the old account between us." 

" I will give it to you. I would have done it before, 
but it comes in slowly. My flock are poor, and I was 
set over them to feed them, not to rend and devour 
them. But you — ^you are not a man to break the easy 
continuity of your life, even in the smallest matters, for 
nothing. Why are you here at midnight, when you 
should be in your comfortable bed down in the castle 
yonder ? " 

" Because I will never sleep in Castle Connell again. 
You remember that night I saw you first, mon pauvre 
priest ? Well, I was not firank with you then : I told 
you something, but not all. And I knew the danger, 
too, and had resolved to dare it — nay, to bring it on. 
Circumstances favoured me, sans doute; but I, Fennang, 
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I never in the old, mad days stroye to fascinate, to 
charm, to conquer, as I have striven of late : and I have 
succeeded. I promised you that there should be no love- 
making batween Miladi and me, and there has/' 

" Oh ! vile, perjured* man ! " began the priest. 

'' No calling of names, mon petit Philip. It is meant 
for the best, I know, but I do not understand it ; and • 
yet, unsympathetic as you are, I must talk. I love that 
girl, for girl she is still : some women are always girls. 
I love her better now than in my hot youth — ^better 
than I ever loved any woman. And she loves me, too : 
I know it. If I said to her, * Come to me, ma chhre^ 
she would come, but she would die. Some women are 
tenderly conscientious ; and so — judge now if I love her 
well or not — to save her from the misery, the remorse, I 
condemn myself to despair. But self-denial is new to 
me : I am afraid of myself, and have resolved to go." 

" You are right. Here it is : a poor sum, all in small 
moneys." 

" What does it matter to me ? Men in my state of 
mind care little for such trifles. Adieu, mon Philip. I 
do not envy you this dead calm ; for myself, I shall 
plunge again into the joys of our stormy Paris. Once 
more, adieu, and many thanks ; I am not ungrateful." 

Thfe priest made the sign of the cross in silence, and 
his pale lips moved as if in prayer. His midnight 
visitor did not stay to observe this mute farewell, but 
lifting the money, put it into his pocket and went out 

Now it chanced that that night Martin Doyle had re- 
turned from Dublin, having discharged his mission with 
complete sficcess, and was closeted with Sir Maurice in 
the library when De la Koche returned. A ray of light 
shining through a chink in the crimson curtains revealed 
the fact to him, and he stole up to see what lie could see, 
and hear what he could hear — a set of tactics he never 
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omitted when he had a favourable opportunity for 
putting them in practice. 

He applied his eye first to the chink, and saw the 
baronet and his agent standing together at the table, 
both looking heated and angry, and both talking loud, 
for he could hear some words they said. 

" Another quarrel about money, tans doute" he said 
to himself. " Monsieur the lawyer should bleed but 
sparingly at a time, he repeats the operation so very 
often." 

But he was wrong in his conjecture, a fact of which 
his ears, when applied to the window, soon convinced 
him. The two men were indeed quarrelling violently, 
but it was over the miniature which he had seen in 
Miss Nickie^s hand, which the baronet wished to get 
back, and Martin Doyle to retain. 

" Why, what is it to you?" broke out Sir Maurice ; 
** I could almost fancy you were in love with her, if the 
notion were not too ridiculous." 

" Why should it be ridiculous ? " asked Doyle, coolly. 

" Don't bother me with questions : of course it is," 
answered Sir Maurice, colouring all over. 

He had ceased to love the unfortunate original of the 
portrait — ceased to feel her anything but an encum- 
brance ; but he could not endure the thought that there 
should be any question of love-making between her and 
his agent. There was something of pride in this ; some- 
thing of the selfish jealousy that so often survives love ; 
and more of fear, lest Martin Doyle should by any chance 
come to know how much more of a villain he had been 
to his boyish love than was generally supposed. He 
was not frank with him now, any more than he had 
been at the beginning of the long search which had 
now ended successftdly. But Martin Doyle was very 
little shaken by his patron's undisguised anger. 
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" I see," he said, " that this admiration which I have 
been frank enough to own to you, displeases you, Sir 
Maurice. I can't see the reason why, and I couldn't 
help it if I did. But I tell you I mean to marry that 
woman, if persistency, and time and importunity, will 
help me anything." 

** Tou shall not Tou will live to repent your folly, 
too — ^aye, though it never be carried out." 

Martin Doyle did not threaten, but his brow clouded, 
and a dangerous gleam broke from his eyes. His patron 
observed it. 

" Nay, never gloom, Doyle. I tell you it shall not 
be, and I have power to make good my words." 

" We shall see," answered Doyle, with a smooth smile; 
"we shall see. But, listen — ^what is that? There is 
some one at the window 1 " and he hastily threw back 
the cm*tain and flung it open. 

There stood the Frenchman, bowing and smiling, 
thoroughly master of the situation, as usual. 

''Fardonnez-motjfnessteurs; I fear I have disturbed you. 
I have been down making my adieus to our good little 
priest. Now I shall have the felicity of doing the same 
to Monsieur Doyle ; and then, Sir Maurice, will you be 
so kind as to order the car for me? I must go imme- 
diately." 

Sir Maurice was all regret. He was going to Dublin 
with Lady Connell and his aunt in a day or two ; would 
Captain de la Roche not accompany them? But the 
Frenchman was inexorable; go he would — go he must; 
but he would meet them in Dublin. He was unable to 
deny himself this, and yet he was conscious that it would 
have been better for him never to have seen her again. 
But the boy Brian was to travel with Sir Maurice, and 
that gave him an excuse for seeing the family in Dublin. 

"I will not," he said to himself, resolutely, "I will 
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not see her alone." And then, aloud, "Now, will you 
get some conveyance for me. Sir Maurice, and I will go 
and dress ; I shall be ready in half an hour? Perhaps 
Mr. Doyle will accompany me so far as our roads lie 
together." 

Mr. Doyle was nothing loath, and in half an hour the 
car appeared at the door, and Andrew, having shipped 
his cargo, was soon under weigh, while Sir Maurice con- 
tinued to pace up and down in the garden, waiting for 
his aunt's early breakfast hour. When it struck on the 
castle clock he entered the house, and found Miss Nickie, 
punctual as the clock itself, infusing her cherished tea- 
spoonful of fragrant Bohea in a small, black earthenware 
teapot, which she preferred to the silver one, because, as 
she said, ** it masked the tea better." 

" What has brought ye here, Maurice, the noo ? " she 
asked, in undisguised amazement ; for she was in the 
constant habit of breakfasting alone, excepting when the 
Frenchman, whose habits were restlessly active, chose to 
bear her company. 

" I have come to have a quiet chat with you, aunt. 
WiU you give me a cup of your tea ? I remember the 
day when it was a great treat to me." 

" I will dae that blithely. But what ails ye, my 
bairn ? Ye look sairly troubled and discontent." 

"So I may. I have many things to harass me. 
Where is Gabrielle ? But I need not ask. It will be 
the old story again, I suppose." 

" I dinna doot it ; but I have na the heart to gang 
near her." 

" As well not. I have news for you, aunt. Monsieur 
de la Roche is gone, and I have found her." 

"Faundwha?" 

" Kathleen Wynne. You remember the promise you 
exacted from me ? Well, I mean to keep it. I suppose 
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you can trust Norah with the children, and I will take 
you and Gabrielle to Dublin with me." 

"I can trust Norah weel eneuch, but the baimie 
Hauteville has nae been very weel of late. I dinna 
like the thochts o' leaving him." 

"Nonsense; your anxiety about that child is very 
ridiculous, aunt. You could scarcely make more of 
him if he were the heir." 

The old lady looked quickly up at him. Was that the 
secret of his unvarying fondness and indulgence to 
Philip ? Perhaps so. She said no more about her anxiety 
for Hauteville, and her nephew presently took out his 
pocket-book, selected from a bundle of similar docu- 
ments what seemed like an account, spread it out before 
him, and placed a small pile of sovereigns upon it. 
Just then Philip entered the room, and ran up to his 
father, who took him between his knees, and allowed, 
him, with his usual indulgence, to play with the money 
and sip his tea. 

Presently, Mick put his withered face into the room. 
" Will you plaise to spake a minute, sir? " 

Sir Maurice rose and went out, and when he had left 
the room Philip went to the door and called, " Brian ! 
Brian!" 

The boy appeared, slowly and unwillingly, for he 
by no means liked the little tyrant of the household, 
although he dared not, when Sir Maurice was in the 
house, disobey any of his whims. 

- Come away, Brian," said Philip, with great apparent 
kindliness. " Come away, man. I have fallen upon a 
fine plan to get hooks and lines. Papa keeps me very 
close, for all he is so kind ; but look here, I will take 
one of those," and he touched the little heap of sove- 
reigns. " He will never miss it, there are so many ; 
and I want you to oblige me by taking it and putting 
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it in the hole in the rock, where we used to put our 
hooks." 

" I'm very sorry, but I can't do it, Master Philip. 
Please don't ask me." 

" I would like to know why, Master Impudence ? " 
And Philip, who had his father's high temper, flew into 
a fit of iirantic passion. " Tell me why you won't, you 
hateful, whining thing. Tell me this moment No, 
you need not look round for aunt. She's away, and 
I'll get you a precious good whipping from papa. I 
will, if you don't do it. Will you ? " 

" No, I won't," said Brian calmly, but very resolutely. 
" I won't, for it's wrong." 

** Wrong! you dog! I suppose you mean to tell, 
eh?" 

" No, I don't. I will not say a word." 

" Take that then for your pains," and he struck him 
as violently as he could with his clenched fist in the 
fieu^e. 

" What are you about, Philip ? " asked Sir Maurice, 
mildly, quite as if his son and heir were engaged in a 
meritorious duty. 

" It is Brian, papa," said the boy, in shrill tones of 
passion. ^^' He is always contradicting me. Send him 
away." 

" Get out of the room, you young dog," said the 
father, angrily, " and never presume to enter it again the 
few hours you will be here." 

The boy stole away timidly, guiltily, Sir Maurice said 
afterwards, and went up to his own little room. A bare, 
«cantily-fumished closet off the nursery, where he sat 
down and cried bitterly. The Frenchman was gone ; he 
had forgotten his promise. He had been taken from 
the kind priest, to endure a life of continual mortifica- 
tions and petty cruelties. The idea filled him with 
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despair, and his whole mind became possessed with the 
thought of escape. He went to his drawers, took out a 
new jacket and one or two other articles of dress, an 
old volume of Robinson Crusoe which the Frenchman 
had given him, a worn scarf which had been presented 
to him by Lady Connell, and an illustrated catechism 
which he had got from Miss Nickie. These he wrapped 
into a bundle, tied them into a handkerchief, went softly 
down the stairs and out into the woods, not knowing in 
the very least in what direction to turn, but with a sort 
of vague idea of following his benefactor,, for so he 
always thought of the Frenchman, to Dublin. Once 
out into the woods, he ran on till he was out of breath, 
and then lay down to rest, and in a short time sobbed 
himself to sleep. How long he slept he did not know, 
but he was awakened by the sound of hurrying feet 
and loud angry voices. They were pursuing him. In 
fact, he had not been long out of the castle when he was 
missed. After he was sent out of the room Sir Maurice 
had set himself to soothe the ruflflied feelings of the 
pampered heir; but the boy would not be amused, 
he was restless and unsettled, and wanted to go 
out, and was careless even of the gift of a shilling, 
which in general was sufficient to restore him to good 
humour. 

"Go away then," said the father, wearied out with his 
fretfiilness. " Go away ; but do not go near that young 
wretch, you and he are always quarrelling." 

When he left, Sir Maurice turned to the table again, 
and began to count his money. There was a sovereign 
awanting, and he was positively sure that it was there 
when he went out to speak to Mick. He looked all 
round for it, lifted up the cloth, and looked about on the 
floor. While he was thus engaged, Philip put his head 
into the room. " Come here, Philip, my son ; come here. 
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and help me to look for a sovereign which I have lost. 
Did you touch it ? You were playing with them." 

^' Yes, but I put them all back, papa, I did, sure and 
certain." 

" I don't doubt it ; but some one must have touched 
it. That boy — ^but no, shame on me for the suspicion." 

Here Master Philip began to cry, and the fond father 
dropping his search, took him upon his knee and tried 
to soothe him. 

" It was, it was," gasped the boy between his sobs. 
" It was, because I saw it, or something bright, in Brian's 
hand, and I thought you would blame me for it." 

" The little viper ! " exclaimed Sir Maurice, throwing 
the boy off his knee, and running upstairs to poor 
Brian's sanctuary. It was empty. The house was 
sought upstairs and downstairs, and he was not there ; 
but in the pocket of an old jacket, hanging on the back 
of the door, Master Philip found the missing sovereign. 

There were no bounds to Sir Maurice's wrath : even 
Miss Nickie, who had always stood the boy's friend, was 
convinced of his guilt, and of the necessity of his being 
punished. Mick, Andrew, the entire household was 
turned out in pursuit of him, and he was soon found 
lying asleep below a tree, with poor, insane Widow 
Wynne watching him. When she saw them she ran 
away with a loud laugh, and the boy was seized and 
dragged back to the house, where Sir Maurice violently 
upbraided him with his fault, and ordered him to 
confess. 

It was in vain that he protested his innocence, with 
many tears. The coin had been found in his pocket, 
and nobody doubted that he had taken it. Even Miss 
Nickie, who had at first begun to intercede for him, was 
provoked at the obstinacy of his denial, and plainly 
told him^ '' that she couldna have looked for sic hardened 
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sin in ane-fiae young/* Want of confession, however, 
did not imply want of punishment He got a severe 
whipping, and was locked into his room, there to remain 
till the family left for Dublin. 

As for Lady Connell, she was unconscious of all that 
had happened, and it was not till late in the afternoon 
that Miss Nickie, entering the ladies' room, found her 
sitting listlessly by the fire, with a book in her hands, 
which she was evidently not reading. She looked 
eagerly up, and the colour flushed to her cheek : she 
had expected some other person to enter, but Miss 
Nickie, shrewd as she was, was too little learned in the 
lore of the heart to read its trifling but significant 
hieroglyphics. She only thought that she was looking 
wonderfiiUy well, and proceeded to tell her of the pro- 
jected journey to Dublin. 

She listened languidly, not very much interested, not 
nearly so much so as the active, intelligent old lady 
was herself. She had another interest far nearer to her 
hearty and after a while she asked, with apparent care- 
lessness, ** Where is Monsieur de la Roche to-day?" 

" Oh ! I forgot to tell you ; I forget a' thing noo : he 
is away — gane to Dublin. I'm sure we'll a' miss him," 
said good Miss Nickie, whose momentary suspicions had 
been lulled to rest 

Lady Connell turned ashy pale : " Gone, and without 
taking leave of me," she murmured. " It is the old 
story over again." 

Next day Sir Maurice, Lady Connell, and Miss 
Nickie departed for Dublin, the old lady glad to leave 
little Hauteville convalescent. As for the father and 
mother, they had other things to think of than the 
health or safety of the child. There were no express 
trains in those days, but after what was considered a 
very speedy journey per car and coach they arrived in 
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Dublin on the afternoon of the third day, And put up at 
the " Fitzgerald Arms," where Miss Nickie was sur- 
prised to find Martin Doyle waiting for them. He had 
ordered dinner, and when it was over Sir Maurice and 
he went out to secure a box for the theatre. A great 
actress was to perform that night, a Madame Catherina. 
Her name in large flaring letters had stared them in the 
face continually as they passed through the streets, and 
Miss Nickie, seized by an unaccountable sympathy, had 
spelled and conned it over as she drove along. Now, 
strict, staunch Presbyterian as she was, she made no 
objections to her nephew's scheme, but by the time the 
country girl who supplied Norah's place as attendant to 
Lady Connell had finished dressing her mistress, she 
had got herself quietly ready to accompany them. A 
box had been secured through Mr. Doyle's care and 
foresight, and there, half-ashamed, yet keenly interested, 
she ensconced herself behind the curtain, prepared to 
make her first acquaintance with the strange world of 
the stage. Lady Connell, faint and drooping, placed 
herself behind her : it was no strange world to her, but 
the feelings and memories which oppressed her were so 
very painful, that she would willingly have remained 
away, if she could have found a pretext for doing so. 

Sir Maurice and Martin Doyle placed themselves 
directly in firont 

The play was a stock tragedy, Congreve's " Mourning 
Mother/' and when the heroine appeared, Martin Doyle 
touched his patron and whispered, " There." Low as 
the whisper was. Miss NicMe heard it, and looking 
towards the stage comprehended why the mere letters 
of Madame Catherina's name had had such an inex- 
plicable fascination for her. In the tall, grand-looking 
woman who stood before the crowded house in regal 
stateliness, she thought she recognised Kathleen Wynne. 
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The actress spoke, and she was sure of it. In that deep, 
full, fine stage voice, there was a lingering smack of the 
Milesian, slight and yet apparent, through all the perfect 
elocution and accent. This then was the meeting to 
which she had been invited. She stole a glance at her 
nephew, full of apprehension and dread, and was com- 
forted. 

It is a mournful thing to think that love can come to 
an end, and yet it is true. True at all events of such 
love as Maurice Connell's, which is but, in one form 
or another, an idealization of selfishness : sometimes it 
perishes of satiety, sometimes it is crushed out by time, 
sometimes it is extinguished by holier and purer in- 
fluences, sometimes it turns to loathing, and its memories 
become so many scourges to lash the guilty heart. In 
one or other of these forms Maurice Connell's love had 
ended : there was no passion in the long steady glance 
he cast upon the actress, but there was a sort of earnest 
inquiry, and a shrinking, which Miss Nickie rightly 
judged to spring, not from remorse, but fear. 

But why should he fear her? The love of the past 
had burned itself down into dead ashes. She was sure 
of that ; and she glanced from his face to Martin Doyle's, 
who stood dumb with a mighty, absorbing admiration. 
" Was the attorney going to make a fule o' himsel ? " 
In spite of all her perplexities, the thought convulsed 
her with internal laughter, and then the voice of the 
heroine of the night startled her into attention. Despite 
her keen dislike, the woman's genius compelled from 
her an unwilling admiration, and yet her fiist act was 
neither brilliant nor good. It was meant to delineate 
happy love, and the blithe, playful archness which the 
part required was not in her nature. But in the second 
act, when the mother's tenderness and the wife's jealousy 
began to be aroused, she became grand, noble, pathetic. 
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The full house was hushed with silence^ and melted into 
pity. Miss Nickie leaned back in her comer, hiding 
her quivering features with her handkerchief, half 
yielding to the tide of emotion that swelled within her, 
and yet. feeling it all the time to be a sin and a shame ; 
while Sir Maurice shrank into himself, tremblingly 
recognising in the great tragic actress each successive 
development of the crude passion, and tenderness and 
power, that had excited his interest in the peasant girl 
long after the short fit of guilty passion had passed 
away. 

"Is she not splendid? Is she not divine?" whispered 
Martin Doyle, whose love was at that height that knows 
no shyness or concealment. Sir Maurice did not answer 
him. At that moment Kathleen was standing facing 
the audience, in a deep hush of silence, waiting to meet 
her perjured, ungrateful husband. Her large black 
eyes listless and despairing wandered carelessly over 
the theatre, when suddenly she started, staggered, and 
then by a powerfol efibrt commanded herself, and turned 
to meet the traitor, transfixing him with a glance whose 
glare seemed to pass beyond, and fascinate the appalled 
baronet. 

" It is grand," again whispered the lawyer. 

''It is awfu', that woman frichts me," said Miss 
Ifickie. 

Lady Connell sighed deeply. "That woman has a 
history, poor thing ! " she said, " if we only knew it. I 
know well the acting which comes firom the heart." 

" Nonsense ! You are a precious fool. Lady Connell,'' 
observed her husband. ** Ptay do not give us any more 
of your reminiscences." 

A slight colour flushed Lady Connell's cheek, and 
she was silent 

After a short pause Kathleen came upon the stage. 

VOL. I. L 
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again, elate, proud, exnltiiig in the conflciooaiiesB of her 
power, and acted throughout the scene with a super- 
human, almost veTolting, energy and grandeur. She 
seemed transformed into the impersonatioQ of reven^. 
Hard, pitiless despair glittered in her eyes, her lips 
wridied themselves into curses, and the glare of her 
glance seemed ever to pass beyond her husband of the 
night and fasten upon Maurice Connell, where he stood 
leaning over the chair of his drooping wife. 

*' By Jove," he muttered at last, " I can stand it no 
longer ; I shall go and have a cigar." And he made his 
escape, and appeared in the box no more. 

It was a relief to all but Martin Doyle when the 
cnrtain fell. As iix him, he franldy confessed that he 
could have stood and looked at her for ever. 

^' Will Maurice come back fcnr us ? '* asked Miss 
Nickie. 

" No, I dxm't think he will ; but I will see you to 
your hotel." 

'' Thanks, we'll be muckle obligated to ye for the 
trouble," said the old lady, who had a helpless — ^no, not 
helpless, she was helpless in nothing, but certainly an 
instinctive terror of streets and cities. 

The house had been very crowded ; and as they went 
out a gentleman trod upon the lace flounce of Lady 
ConnelVs dress. She turned hastily, and there, looking 
down upon her, was the t^CQ she had so longed, so 
prayed, to see again — the face of Victor de la Boche. It 
was too much for her ; she staggered, and fell forward 
in a dead faint. The Frenchman's pale face flushed 
violently, but he made no attempt to come near her, 
but drew up the cape of his cloak round his neck and 
disappeared into the crowd, leaving to Dinas Donally, 
whom the fame of the great actress had also drawn to 
Dublin, the task of supporting her insensible form. He 
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was holding her in his arms, striving with the help of 
his two companions to open a passage for himself through 
the crowd, when he felt himself seized from behind. 
"Dog! scoundrel 1 accursed villain!" hissed into his 
ears, Lady Connell torn from his arms, and he himself 
in the possession of Martin Doyle, by whom he was 
being dragged back towards the door they had just left. 
'* What is the meaning of all this," he gasped, as soon 
as his somewhat slow faculties had comprehended what 
had happened. "What is th« meaning of all this?" 

" I cannot tell any more than you can. It is just one 
of Sir Maurice's tantrums. He is going mad, I think, 
with pride and ill-temper ; but you can demand satis- 
faction from him. If I were you I would." 

" I will not," said Donally with a sort of shudder. 
" He was kind to me when I needed kindness. I will 
not," he repeated to himself, " I will not, for her sake." 
Sir Maurice meanwhile had called a coach, put his aunt 
and his still insensible wife into it, and teUing the man 
to drive quickly, had returned to the green-room, and 
made an attempt to see Madame Catherina; but she 
was already gone. It was, however, an easy matter to 
obtain her address, and having got it, he repaired to her 
lodgings ; but she was out, at some theatrical supper of 
other, and could see no one that night. Her maid, a 
smart Frenchwoman, asked his name, but he refused to 
give it, and went back to his hotel chagrined and 
disappointed, and in a furious passion at his wife. 

His aunt, dreading some outbreak which would dis- 
grace them before the inmates of the house, met him on 
the stairs and tried to soothe him ; but he threw her off 
rudely, almost savagely, and rushed upstairs to his 
wife's room. 

Miss Nickie followed, scarcely knowing what she 
feared or expected, and just arrived in time to have the 

l2 
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door shut and locked in her face. She did not go down 
immediately, however, but hovered about the landing as 
long as she could without attracting observation; and 
hearing nothing worse than Gabrielle's sobs, and her 
nephew's low guarded tones, she went down to the 
parlour, where Brian sat on a chair beside the fire, fast 
asleep. She had scarcely seated herself when a tap 
came to the door. A gentleman was asking for her, and 
presently Victor de la Roche entered. He looked 
subdued, even sad. "I have come for my boy," he said. 
" I am on the eve of starting. How are Sir Maurice 
and Lady Connell?" 

"They are weel. I'll send up and tell them ye 
are here." 

** No, no. Do not disturb them for me. I can leave 
my adieus with you. It is test so, believe me. Come, 
my little hero." And he laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the sleeping boy. 

Brian started up ; but when he saw who it was, clung 
to him with undisguised delight. " Come, come, you 
must not show so much happiness at leaving madame. 
It is not gallant," he said, with a faint smile. But the 
boy's extreme pleasure touched him. "I cannot be 
altogether bad, when this child clings to me so," he 
muttered. "Adieu, madame, many thanks for your great 
kindness." 

" Dinna speak o't. Fareweel, and a' gude attend ye. 
Farewell, Brian, and God send ye mair grace." 

After the boy and his protector had left, she sat down 
before the fire again, and, weary with the long exciting 
day and with her journey, fell into a sort of doze, in 
which she thought she heard footsteps descending from 
her nephew's room; but taking it for granted they would 
come into the parlour, she did not rise, and finally fell 
sound asleep. When she awoke the fire had burnt out. 
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her neck was so stiff and sore that she could scarcely 
mbve it, and the candles for want of snuffing flared and 
flickered like two funeral plumes bobbing and bending 
in seas of molten grease. 

Before going to her room she deliberated with herself 
whether she should tap at Gabrielle's door, and ask how 
she was. She had advanced to the door, and put out 
her hand for the purpose, when she suddenly shrank 
back. " It would be best not" All was quiet. It had 
ended no doubt, as such scenes had often done, in tears 
on one side and sullen obduracy on the other. It was 
very pitiful, but it was beyond her help. She could 
only pray for them, and she did pray, long and earnestly, 
and then tranquilly composed herself to sleep, litUe 
dreaming as she did so that her wretched niece was 
cowering in her thin evening dress on the steps outside, 
turned to the door by the frantic fury of a madman, for 
such for the time Sir Maurice was. He had dragged 
her downstairs after him, and pushed her out, unseen 
by any one, and she had lain where he had thrown her 
against the railings, clinging to them for support, per- 
fectly paralysed with misery and despair, not daring to 
knock or call to any one, so deep was her feeling of 
degradation, so extreme her fear. 

She had crouched thus in shivering misery for an 
hour or more, when she heard steps approaching, and in 
her deep shame, feebly strove to crawl out of sight ; but 
she was too late, the man was close to her, and with an 
exclamation of horror lifted her up. Then his pity 
turned to exulting tenderness, and he caught her to his 
breast. "Come to me, my own. This time you- will 
not, you cannot refuse. I swear before God that I 
would have respected his rights; I came but to look 
at the light in your window, and bless you, my poor 
unconscious darling, before I went ; but now, you will 
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come with me, Gabrielle, willingly at last?" He bent 
his head to catch her answer, bat none came, and he 
raised her in his arms and carried her away, insensible 
as she was. 

Next day, long before Miss Nickie's early hour of 
rising, Martin Doyle had been with his patron, and 
letters of no very amiable sort had passed between him 
and Dinas Donally. Sir Maurice's furious demand for 
satisfaction had been assented to at last, but reiy 
unwillingly, by the quondam shooler. '^ Tell me what 
I have done? How have I offended Sir Maurice?*' 
he incessantly demanded of the agent '^ I know he 
has always borne a grudge at me for my good luck in 
the matter of my uncle's succession, but surely that is a 
very little matter to take my life for, or force me to 
take his." 

^'It is; but he is mad, as I told you last night 
Fight he will, and fight you must/' 

" If I must fight," then, let it be here." 

Martin Doyle went back with that message to his 
chief; but Sir Maurice would not hear of it. The duel 
must take place at the side of Connell Lake, without 
seconds. The choice of the weapons he left to Donally, 
who, with a sad chivalry^ chose pistols, the weapon 
with which he was least acquainted, and yielded the 
other points. 

Martin Doyle was coming downstairs, about to under- 
take his fourth journey on the subject, when Miss 
Nickie met him. "Hoo is Sir Maurice the day?" 

" All right again," said the agent, cheerfully. 

She would fain have asked for Gabrielle also, but 
pride forbade her. She could not lay bare the dark 
secrets of the family to the lawyer's prying eyes, eo she 
went down and had breakfast, as cheerfully as she could, 
and sat down to her knitting. She was not in the 
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least alarmed bj their non-appearance, it was no unusual 
thing for Gabrielle to lie in bed half the day. When 
her nephew went out, she would go up and see how she 
was. And she went on with her knitting tranquilly, 
and watched the street traffic and the people passing to 
and fro with all the interest such a sight invariably 
affords to a fresh arrival from the country 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ACTRESS. 

About mid-day Sir Maurice went out, straight to the 
great actress's lodgings. She was at home, the 
aouhrette said, and would receive him, and the baronet, 
hat in hand, followed her into a lofty, handsomely 
furnished room, and found himself face to face with the 
peasant girl he had courted beneath the pine trees of 
Connell — ^face to face with the woman he had so 
grievously wronged. 

She was pacing up and down with a manuscript in 
her hands, but she stopped when he entered, and regarded 
him steadily. A stately, handsome woman, but veiy 
pale, when the paint was washed from her cheeks, and 
looking paler by contrast with the black dress she 
wore. 

Seeing that she had observed his entrance, he paused, 
thinking that she would address him ; but she did not, 
but went on with the study of her part so coolly, so 
contemptuously, that he was at last provoked to call 
out, " Kathleen, you must remember me ! " 

" I do," she sid, coming ap to his side, and looking 
full at him with her hard, relentless eyes. "I do. Have 
you come to offer me tardy justice at last ? " 

He gave no direct answer, but said, evasively, " You 
are changed, Kathleen. There must be peace and 
equality between us now. Will you take my hand? " 

She did not move or speak, and her hand, that large 
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white hand, that had so much of character in it, hung 
passive by her side. He took it unresisted ; and at that 
touch, unfelt for so many years, unfelt since she sat 
beneath the pine trees at Connell and smiled fondly up 
into her lover's face, a shudder came over her. She 
flung the hand wildly from her and burst into a loud 
hysterical laugh. " So you have come all the way from 
Castle Connell to tell me that I am changed ; I can get 
choicer compliments than that paid me any day of the 
year." 

" I did not come to tell you that." 

" For what then did you come? You can deceive me 
no farther. You have no more lies to tell. You can 
rob me of nothing now but my money. Have you 
come for that? Say what you want to say, plainly, 
shortly, truly if you can, and begone." 

"I have come for that paper. It is useless, utterly 
useless, as you must know. Give it me, and you shall 
be rich, though it cost me half the lands of Connell.*' 

" And so money is all you have to ofler in atonement 
for those years of wrong and enforced disgrace 1 Money 
is all the bribe you have to offer to a mother to dis- 
inherit her son. Man ! I do not need it. I am rich — 
almost rich enough to prove my boy's rights." 

He cowered back and looked into her face, pale, 
abject, imploring. There was no hope for him in its 
hard, set, relentlessness of purpose, and he said des- 
perately, "The boy has no rights to prove. He is 
dead." 

" He is not, liar that you are ! Even while you 
speak, I read the falsehood in your eyes." 

" It is not false ! — ^he is gone at least where you shall 
never see him again." 

"I will, though I follow him through the world. 
And even if I do not, the world shall at least know 
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that the creature of its pleasures, the painted, gaudj 
thing that makes the amusement of the hour, is the 
proud Maurice Connell's wife. Now, I will not keep 
70U from Ladj Connell. I will not now at least 
make myself an object of contention between a pair «, 
loving." She laid a sarcastic emphasis on the word, and 
then went on : " Now, Sir Maurice Connell, I presume 
your business is concluded. Shall I ring for y«ur 
carriage?" 

He made no opposition, but looked for a moment, aa 
if stupified, into her cold blank ejes, and then crept 
away silent and crestfallen, and mechanically giving 
the address of the hotel, was soon back to his apart- 
ments. Miss Nickie was waiting for him, in a fever of 
anxiety. She had been up to Gabrielle^s room, and 
found she was not there. "Where was she?" Her 
bonnet and shawl were lying where she had seen them 
placed the night before. The servant knew nothings 
only that she had never been summoned to her Lady's 
room all the morning. " Where was she?" She drew 
him into the parlour and overwhelmed him with 
questions, to which he returned no answer, but sh<»rtly 
and unceremoniously told her to make ready to return 
home immediately. 

"That I neither can nor will dae, till I hear where 
Gabrielle is. Where is she ? " 

'^ She is with that cursed Donally, I suppose. Now 
that you have got it, will you go and make ready? " 

Instantly the whole truth flashed upon Miss Nickie. 
Her depression, the sudden fainting fit, the bitter words 
that passed between them. She thought she saw it all 
as dear as daylight. And then the bonnet and shawl 
lying where she had seen them the night before recurred 
to her memory and puzzled her. She went upstairs to 
her niece's room. Her travelling trunk was there, left 
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open, as was her usual careless fashion; her clothes were 
there, her verj boots were beside it. Yarioos articles of 
jewellery, all she brought with her from home, were 
scattered about the toilet-table. Her flight had evidently 
not been premeditated. It had been the consequence of 
one of their unhappy quarrels. She was perhaps not 
with Donally at all. She went down to her nephew 
again. '^Her things are a' lying yonder. She canna 
have planned this lang." 

*' She has, vile wretch that she ia ! But I hastened it 
perhaps by turning her to the door last night" 

" Te turned her to the door ! " 

*^ I did. You would not have had me harbour such 
a wanton ? " 

Miss Nickie groaned bitterly, and he rejoined more 
softly, ''Go and get ready^ aunt. I must be home 
in three days at the farthest." 

"I canna gang and get ready. I canna leave that 
unfortunate craature alane and desolate on the pitiless 
streets. I maun stay and look after her. I canna 
forget that it was you, and not her, that severed the last 
tie that bound her to hame and a steady righteous 
life. I canna leave her, Maurice ; and when this frenzy 
is ower ye will thank me for staying." 

" As you like," he said sullenly, and turning on his 
heel he left the room ; and she sat down to determine 
what course she should take, what she should do first, 
or at alL The misery was, that there seemed nothing 
that she could do but sit and ponder that bitter sen- 
tence, ''turned into the streets," and consider what 
could possihty have happened to the destitute, helpless 
creature. Suicide was the first ghastly alternative that 
suggested itself to her nund, and then she dismissed it. 
Gabrielle was too much of a coward for that ; her nature 
was too passive. She was too much afraid of physical 
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pain to raise her hand against her life, even in the 
extremity of disgrace and despair. As little could she 
bring herself to believe that she was with Donally. 
He had seemed so unfeignedlj surprised to see them, and 
he knew as little where they lived, or of the proposed 
length of their stay, as they did of his. It was far 
more likely that she had taken refuge, miserable, almost 
destitute as she was, in some poor lodging, where perhaps 
she was lying even now in the dull stupor of insen- 
sibility, cut off for ever from that home which, however 
unhappy, was still an ark of refuge, — about to go all 
adrift, to be tossed hither and thither on the seas of 
guilt, and become a total ruin and wreck. She, the 
wife and mother of Connells! '^It canna be, it shall 
not be!" the old lady cried out with sharp decision. 
Her heart went out to the wretched woman, and seemed 
to clutch her, innocent or guilty, out of the abyss which 
was closing over her. She resolved to save her, cokte 
que coutCy and then came the old question, "How?" 
She looked out upon the streets, and turned away with 
a sickening sense of the impossibiUty of seeking her 
there, in the wide, utter loneliness of the crowded city. 
She thought of the possibility of suicide again, and 
then of employing the police to track out the wanderer ; 
but no, she recoiled from the very thought of that 
How could she make public the family disgrace, the 
deep family misery? It was impossible. Oh 1 If she 
could only get a word, a letter to her, a mute token even, 
that would be a sign to her of forgiveness and pity ! But 
there seemed no way possible, and she sat turning over 
one scheme after another in her mind till the waiter 
entered with tea. There was a newspaper on the tray — 
not a daily, there were no dailies then, but a stale 
newspaper — which he had brought, compassionating the 
dulness of the poor old lady, who had sat so long doing 
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nothing. She took it up somewhat impatiently — ^what 
had she to do with newspapers in her sore trouble? — when 
an advertisement, "Lost, missing, To L. Y.," caught her 
eye. She did not know who L. Y. was, but she could 
understand now that she had endured it all, the deep 
deadweight of misery pressing on the home circle 
out of which that unknown individuality had slipped, 
perhaps for ever. She pondered it sadly for some time, 
and then the bright thought struck her, " Could not she 
go and do likewise?" She could. It was the very thing. 
But how to word the advertisement, so that it might catch 
the wanderer's eye, and invite her back, without making 
all the sad story public ! After tea she sat down to her 
task. It would not have been a very formidable one 
perhaps to most people, but it was very formidable 
indeed to her. It was only after many blottings and 
erasures that she produced, "To G. C. Ketum to the old 
home, to aunt, and a welcome." When it was copied 
fairly out, it was too late to send it to the office. It was 
necessary besides to fix upon the paper ; and when that 
was done all her strength and activity seemed to have 
subsided into that dull heavy torpor of quietness which 
sometimes comes on when people have been tried to the 
very limits of endurance, and can do and suffer no 
farther. And yet, wearied out as she was, she could 
not sleep at first, but lay wearily tossing about and 
wishing that sleep would come, and after a while it did, 
and lifted her out of her real miseries to plunge her int 
fictitious ones. All night long she was pursued by 
inftiriated cattle, plunged beneath piles of snow-drifts, 
struggling to get to the front door at Connell, and kept 
off by a long line of carriages, which filled up the 
avenue, and stretched away beyond the gates as far as 
she could see; and with the struggle and disappointment 
she awoke to find herself in the unfamiliar hotel bed- 
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room, and slowly remember why she was there, and all 
the misery that had befallen them. After that, her 
thoughts went back to her dreams. They were what 
she had been accustomed to hear called bad ones, and 
she could not shake off the thought that some fresh 
misfortime was coming upon them. It was very weak, 
no doubt, very superstitious of poor Miss Nickie, to get 
so dreadfully alarmed about a dream — a set of stupid 
dreams rather ; but she was an old woman^ as has been 
said befote, and in the past world of her youth these 
things were implicitly believed; therefore the dream 
annoyed and troubled her, and hung upon her like a 
dead weight, oppressing her all the time she ate her 
breakfast and walked to the newspaper-office, weighing 
heavier than ever upon her when she was shut up into 
the dose, confined coach, and felt compelled to keep up 
a passably cheerful appearance, such at least as should 
not attract the attention of her fellow-travellers. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

MAETIN DOYLE'S LITTLE SCHEME. 

Sir Maurice Connell had scarcely left the door of the 
great actress when another visitor presented himself for 
admittance. This was no other than Martin Doyle. 
The attorney had not much time to waste in Dublin, 
and was determined to carry something back with him 
to Cnmlagh, besides Sir Maurice Connell's fee. He had 
seen that gentleman leave a minute or so before he came 
forward, and had some half-thoughts of deferring his 
visit to a more convenient season. But he had no time 
to lose ; he was an important man in his district, and 
could not afford to waste time in the city, even in love- 
maHng, and so he sent in his card by the smart 
aoubrette, and was immediately ushered into the 
actress's presence. She rose to receive him, his card 
still in her hand, with a somewhat rigid stateliness of 
manner, which discomposed the lawyer, whose notions of 
theatrical ladies had been somewhat different Her 
dignity, graceful as it was, was so overpowering, that he 
grew red in the face, looked into his hat, and then cast 
a quick, inquisitive glance at her. ** You are Madame 
Catherina? No, let us throw away all these disguises: 
you are Kathleen Wynne, old Widow Wynne's daughter ; 
and I am Martin Doyle, old Doyle the tailor's son." 

She laughed, almost merrily : " Yes, I am Kathleen 
Wynne. What do you want with me? Are you in 
trouble, or do you want a subscription for anything 
down there? I will help you, for the sake of old times." 
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" I am in trouble, sure enoagh, but money will not 
help me." 

"Then why do you come to me? You must be 
aware that women like me have nothing else to give. 
Looked down upon, despised by all^ we have no moral 
support or countenance to extend to anything. We 
have only money." 

" I am aware of nothing of the kind. I am only 
aware that you are the best, loveliest, noblest woman 
that ever breathed," and he fell on his knees, and caught 
hold of her hand. 

" Am I? " she asked, with a sort of sad simplicity, that 
showed how deeply the humiliation of her position had 
burned itself into her soul. "Am I? You must be 
thinking of some one else, Martin Doyle. I am only 
Kathleen Wynne, the actress, forced to endure from the 
men I meet in the world what any other woman would 
account insults, but which I, in right of my craft, have 
no title to resent. I am humble, as women so humbled 
must be. If your equivocal compliments point to an 
equivocal offer, I forgive you, as I must perforce forgive 
all ; but I wish you clearly to know that I will have no 
love without marriage." 

''But it is marriage, marriage I mean. I implore 
you on my knees to honour me with this lovely 
hand, and I will bless you for the boon every day of 

quisitive glance, and then asked quickly, "And you 
ask this, knowing aU my past history." 

'' I do, 1 do. If there was blame in the past, it was 
not yours. Maurice Connell is a brute^ has always 
been so." 

** And yet you are his agent." 

" Yes, bwt I will resign it, give him up immediately, 
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if you wish it I will do everything, anything. You 
shall model my life anew, if you will only consent to be 
my wife." 

« It is impossible. I am obUged to you, Martin Doyle, 
but it cannot be. I can be no man's wife." 

She said the words quietly, coldly, as people speak of 
a thing which has ceased for ever to have any interest 
for them. So indifferently, with such calm, blushless 
self-possession, that Martin Doyle was taken aback. 
He looked down, twirled his hat, then glancing by 
chance into a mirror opposite, felt his confidence return 
at sight of his handsome person, and went glibly on — 

" Why cannot you? I am below you, perhaps, but 
I am rich ; you shall have '^ 

She laid her hand softly upon his mouth. 

" Hush ! It is not that. Any honest man is good 
enough for me. But if you know my history, as you 
say you do, you must know that marriage is with me a 
thing absolutely impossible." 

"The obstacle is, then, something connected with 
that accursed past. Is it Sir Maurice Connell that 
stands between us ? Answer me." 

" I will ; but I am not accustomed to be dictated to. 
Yet why hide what all the world will soon know ? Sir 
Maurice Connell does stand between me and all love, or 
marriage." 

" And but for this," went on the attorney, his eyes 
flashing with a wild, unhealthy gleam — " but for him, I 
should be unspeakably blessed — supremely happy?" 

" I did not say so," she answered coldly, taking up 
the manuscript which she had laid down. "Excuse 
me, Mr. Doyle, but I am behind with my part, and my 
time is not my own." 

The attorney took the hint, and rose to go. 

" You will let me write to you sometimes, madame?" 

VOL. L M 
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"No, better not. It would be useless. I have no 
time either to read or write letters. Good bye." 

And she extended to him the cold hand, whose pulses 
had never beat an iota quicker during the interview, 
which to her was only one out of many similar scenes, 
while to"* him it was exquisite misery, madness, despair 
— ^all that is contained in the word jealousy : a passion 
which has hmTied men on to the commission of more 
crimes than any two of the other passions taken together. 

All the sharp, sore, maddening torments of this tor- 
menting passion were raging and raving like so many 
fiends in Martin Doyle's breast, when the night-car set 
him down at his door in Cumlagh. The red-hot iron of 
the plague had entered into his very soul, undermining 
his whole superficial character of firank, bluff hiensicmce^ 
and showing snatches and gleams of the darker, more 
dangerous nature that lurked below. He felt so changed, 
that he almost wondered that his old housekeeper, when 
she opened the door, did not remark upon it. She did 
not, however, but only said — . 

" Sir Maurice Connell is here waiting for you, sir. 
He has been here for two hours." 

Martin Doyle heard the announcement, and felt at the 
hated name as if a knife had been run through him ; 
but he made no scene. He was not a man, under any 
circumstances, to rave or bluster, or make a stage hero 
of himself: his feelings were too deep — ^yes, too deep for 
that. He went into the room, greeted his patron quietly 
and steadSy, and sat down to business. Sir Maurice 
wished his affairs reduced to some order before to-mor- 
row, and Martin Doyle wished his claims settled before 
to-morrow also. He smiled to himself grimly when he 
said that The words conveyed a hideous double entendre 
to his mind, and then he opened his books. He had 
never beet) paid for all his toil and trouble in finding 
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Kathleen Wynne. Sir Maurice had told him he might 
choose his price, and he had long chosen it He had a 
little child, a girl, away in France-^the only child of his 
high-bom wife, that poor, discontented Mary Connell, 
who had lain for many a ye« now in the graveyard at 
Gumlagh. 

It had been the last death-bed hope of the worldly 
disappointed woman, that her daughter should marry 
back again into the Connell family. And the father 
had caught the idea also, and brooded over it in secret. 
Love for this child had been the one passion hitherto of 
the man^s hard, scheming nature ; and he did not know 
how he could better show it than by planning a rich, 
high marriage for her, though the ^a of dolls and pina^ 
fores was not yet over. Now, amid all the tumultuous 
pain of his jealousy and love, his cherished, long- 
considered scheme recurred to him ; and he came out 
with it when the more urgent business details had been 
got through, and Sir Maurice was remorsefally con- 
sidering how much he had spent in his wild life, and 
how much poorer his heir would be than he had ever 
been, or than he had ever expected to leave any child 
of his. 

The time was not ill-chosen for the proposition, and 
the baxonet, to the attorney's surprise, did not fly into a 
fit of passion, or even wince very muQh, but sat turning 
the matter over in his mind. 

" She will have a good fortune, I suppose, Doyle? " 

" Of course she will. She will be a catch for any 
man ; and she was a beautiful, sprightly little creature 
when I saw her last, poor little darling.'' 

" Well, then, it won't be the first marriage between 
the families. Make everything square, and I'll lopk in 
tonnorrow morning, and do my part/' 

" All right You will be sure to call? " 

m2 
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" Yes, I will not fail. I will come round this way. 
Connell Loch is half way, I think, between this and 
the Castle. I will leave my horse here, and walk out." 

" Yes ; so we settled before." 

" So we did. Good night." 

« Good night." 

And the lawyer went back to his desk ; and Maurice 
Connell rode home, and on alighting went upstairs to 
the nursery. He had never been there before — never 
once in his boy's whole life, fond as he was of his heir ; 
and Norah, when she opened the door to him, could 
scarce repress a scream of surprise. As it was, she 
dropped a profound curtsey, and stood in dumb, open- 
mouthed astonishment, waiting to see what he would do. 

" Where does Master Philip sleep? " he asked. 

" Here, sir." And she showed him the boy — sallow^ 
sickly, unpleasing-looking, even in sleep. 

He lifted him up wrapped in the bedclothes, and car- 
ried him away to his own room, where there was a good 
fire, and set him on his knee. 

"Philip, my son, don't you know me?" For the 
boy, frightened at being roused from sleep, cried, and 
shrank away from him. 

" Yes, papa." And he threw his arms round his 
neck, for he was as fond of his father as his father was 
of him. " Yes, papa, I know you now. What have 
you brought me out of my bed for ? " 

" To say good-bye to me, Philip : I am going away 
to-morrow." 

"Fax?" 

''Yes, very far. And when I am brought back, 
these," — and he took out his watch, with the seals and 
locket attached — "these will be yours." 

"Oh, how nice! Will you give them to me when 
you come back?" 
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" I give them to you now, but they will be yours to 
keep and wear, when I am brought back." 

" Thank you, papa. I am so glad. Oh, how pretty 
it is!" He had the locket in his hand, and was ex- 
amining it with childish curiosity. 

"Yes, they are pretty," said Ae father, with a faint, 
sad smile. " Kiss me, my boy." 

And then he wrapped him up in the clothes, and car- 
ried him back to his bed again^ and watched him till he 
slept, and kissed him again several times so eagerly, that 
Norah, jealous for her especial pet, the baby, brought 
him forward. 

" Won't your honour look at the blessed lamb ? See 
how he's smiling in his sleep, the thief ov the world, jist 
like my purty lady, the darlint." 

He pushed her away, almost roughly, with a smothered 
oath, and left the nursery. Mick met him on the stairs. 

"Plaise, sir, will you step in here for a minute?" and 
he threw open the door of his pantry. *' Andrew and 
me have been onaisy in our minds fur this day or two, 
having the charge, you see, one way and another; and 
that woman, that Widow Wynne — axing your honour's 
pardon for the mintion ov her — has been continually, 
one way or another, about the house, watching ov id 
loike." 

" She's a poor, wandering, innocent creature, Mick. 
What would you do with her? She cannot keep rules." 

" No more she can, aad the matther of the trespass is 
no great things; bud where should she be last night, 
your honour, bud in the very house itself. I met her on 
the nursery stairs — I did." 

" Well, you would put her out kindly, I hope, and 
find no harm done. I am very busy, and have no time 
to speak to you any longer. Good night, Mick." 

" What ever can have come to him, so gentle as he 
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is ? Fais, it's not like himself he is, at all at all," mut- 
tered Mick ; and, taking a candle, lie set out on an ex- 
ploring journey throughout the house, peeping into every 
nook and comer— but, by some strange chance, for- 
getting altogether the closet which used to be Brian^s 
bedroom. 

^ The door of this closet was slightly ajar, and at the 
opening Aere were a pair of wild, black eyes, which 
watched intently his incessant comings and goings. 
Judging all secure, he at last betook himself to his garret, 
and was soon sound asleep. A dead silence reigned over 
the house : all — even the harassed, exhausted master — 
were at rest : and the door of Brian^s room was slowly 
poshed open — and if anyone had been awake, the sound 
of a light, stealthy footstep might have been heard. 

How very much in the world do great events some- 
times depend upon that little syllable '* if." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WIDOW Wynne's reyenge. 

Mistress Norah, the nurse — the head nurse, as she 
was fond of calling herself — ^was a fat, flourishing per^ 
sonage, turned of forty now, eYen by her own ac5Count : 
a heaYy sleeper, and inclined to lie late in the mornings, 
when she could get a chance. Accordingly, in her mis- 
tress's absence, she took care that no one in her depart- 
ment should rise unreasonably early. Master Philip, with 
the actiYity of boyhood, had been up and busy making 
snowballs of his pillows and ropes of his sheets for a 
good hour before Norah with a lazy yawn concluded 
that it was time to rise. Eycu after granting that fact, 
she had not resolution to put it into execution all at 
once, but took a preliminary turn or two, in the course 
of which she woke up to the astounding fact that the 
baby was gone. She gaYe a loud scream, and sprang 
up, all life and actiYity now — ^tossed the pillows from 
the bed, then the bedclothes ; then, wildly searching the 
room, uttered scream upon scream, which soon brought 
her subordinate Biddy and all the serYants in the house 
around her. 

" What is the matther ? Spake, woman, Iy ye haYe got 
a tongue in yer head at all at all I Spake — or it's mee- 
silf will make you glad to do id I " screamed Mick, in 
return. 

Thus adjured, Norah sputtered out — 

" Ocb I it's the babby— the blessed babby 1 " 
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** Where is id — ^where is id?" was shrieked out at 
once, in a variety of tones* from the cracked bass of 
Mick to the shrill treble of Biddy. " Where is id — 
where is id?" 

** Shnre, and isn't it just that Pm afther asking yez ?" 
sobbed Norah. " Och ! the blesshed, blesshed darlint ! 
What will come ov me? How will I ever hould up my 
face to the ould misthress at all at all?" 

"Shure, and it's not that that's to be thought ov 
first," said Mick. "Where's the masther? He must 
be tould." 

"And who's to tell him?*' asked the frightened 
group of servants, turning to each other. "Och! iv 
the ould misthress was but at home ! " 

" Bud she isn't. Shure, an' that's aisy seen, or there 
'ud be some order here. Til tell him. I am used to his 
ways, and can take a hard word :" and Mick went up to 
his master's room, and tapped cautiously at the door. 

No answer came ; and after a delay of some minutes, 
he ventured to open it. It was empty — had been empty 
all night, apparently, for the bed had evidently not 
been slept in. Mick made himself sure of that, and 
then returned to the nursery. 

" He's not there, and something must be done. 111 
go down to the stables to Andrew, and see iv he knows 
where his honour's gone." 

Andrew knew that he had saddled a horse for him at 
daylight, and he knew no more ; but he and Mick 
agreed that the best thing that could be done was to 
send off messengers after him ; and in a short time he 
and Mick, and the under-groom, were galloping in 
three different directions. They never once thought, 
however, of going to Cumlagh : it was not a place to 
which their master often went. When he had business 
with his agent, Martin Doyle came over to the Castle. 
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They were not to blame for never suspecting that on 
this particular occasion there would be a change from 
the established custom. There was, however; for at 
the very moment they were scouring the country in all 
directions in search of him, he was seated in the attor- 
ney's back parlour. Martin Doyle had been up all 
night preparing for him. People did not underrate his 
working capacities, when he chose. He had got through 
an immense amount of business, and, among other 
things, he had drawn out the formal agreement, binding 
the young heir of Connell to marry his little daughter ; 
and when all was made sure and fast, and the increasing 
daylight warned him that his expected morning visitor 
would soon appear, he had gone to his desk, and taken 
from some secret drawer a pistol, primed and loaded, 
and hidden it, with trembling hands, among the papers 
beside his chair. 

He had scarcely put it out of sight when Sir Maurice 
came to the door, and he ran to admit him — hastily, but 
with a shambling, nervous awkwardness, that made him 
for a few minutes absolutely unable to open the lock he 
knew so well. 

Sir Maurice, however, showed no impatience. He 
was gentler than usual — strangely patient and for- 
bearing. He signed the engagement the attorney had 
drawn out, and many other papers which were presented 
to him, almost without looking at them, and then Martin 
Doyle busied himself to get together an impromptu 
breakfast, without disturbing his old housekeeper — 
more for the sake of show than anything else, for 
neither of them could eat; and after toying for some 
time with a cup of coffee and a morsel of bread. Sir 
Maurice rose to go. 

Doyle also rose, and slipped the pistol, unobserved, 
into the breast-pocket of his coat 
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" I will go with you. Sir Maurice — ^part of the way 
at least. We have been old friends — that is, we have 
known each other long." 

'' Yes, we have been friends ; and if I have been surly 
with you, Doyle — ^as I know I have been many a time — 
forgive me now." 

" Yes, yes ; I, — ^I forgive you. Sir Maurice, heartily." 

He shook so much^ that his words were almost un- 
intelligible, and Sir Maurice was obliged to give him his 
arm to steady and support him. 

" One would think it was you, Doyle, that was going 
to be shot, and not me." 

" Ha, ha I A good idea — ^ha, ha I That is good, Sir 
Maurice," and he laughed a feeble, hysterical laugh. 

And then they walked on in silence, meeting one or 
two early risers, who turned and looked after them, 
wondering much where the two gentlemen were going 
on foot so early. No one followed them however, and 
they passed on in the direction of Connell Loch, and 
were last seen together by a boy, who passed them at 
the bridge over Connell water, just as they were leaving 
the high road for a footpath that led through the woods 
to the lake, which was an artificial reservoir of water 
sunk in the heart of the large pine-woods, which 
stretched to the north of Castle Connell. 

An hour later, Martin Doyle returned to his house. 
He entered it by the back door, went hastily through 
the kitchen, never stopping to answer a question which 
his housekeeper addressed to him, and right up to his 
bedroom. The old woman followed him. 

" Am I to take the breakfast in, or not, sir ? " 

« Take it in." 

It was an effort for him to say the few words, such a 
fit of trembling had seized him. 

The old housekeeper took in breakfast, as she had 
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been ordered to do, set a chair for her master, and then 
went back to the kitchen. The back kitchen door was 
ajar, and some one was bnsj at the sink. Thinking it 
was Bessie, the girl who went her messages and did her 
dirty work, she went in, and to her great surprise found 
her master with his bedroom basin in his hands. He 
started violently when he saw her. 

" I — I — ^you have been employing Bessie again to do 
your work, Nelly. This basin of mine was so dirty, that 
I have been obliged to come down and wash it myself." 

'' Och ! the little, dirty spalpeen ! 1*11 be the death 
of her, I will, when she comes in. Give it me, sir, and 
I'll take it upstairs." 

" Thank you, 111 do it myself — ^I am going upstairs. 
Are the young men in the office yet, Nelly? " 

" Shure, and they are, an hour ago." 

" That's right. You may remove the breakfast 
things — ^I don't feel well — I'll lie down for an hour 
before I begin work ; " and lifting the basin, which he had 
set down in his agitation, he went up to his room again. 

An hour later he descended to the office, looking 
very little the better for his rest. He was shaky, agi- 
tated, confused — so much so, that the clerks settled 
among themselves that old ** Pol," (an abbreviation for 
Apollo,) was going to be ill. He kept on his feet, how- 
ever, in spite of tremors and incipient ague-fits. 

Towards nightfall it began to be whispered about 
the town that something had happened to Sir Maurice 
Connell. Old Nellie was full of it when she brought 
in tea. She evidently did not know that he had been 
there that morning, and her master did not tell her^ 
but heard what she had to say, and went out, after 
drinking a cup of tea. 

The people were gathered in knots round the shop 
doors in the little town, talking ; and as he passed each 
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Kttle group, he was hailed by some one or other — "Good 
evening, Mr. Doyle;" or, "Good evening, Lawyer 
Doyle ; is it true that Sir Maurice Connell was with 
you this morning?" or, "Where did you leave Sir 
Maurice?" 

He had stopped at the first question, and his shakiness 
had come over him again, and made his answer almost 
inaudible ; but after the first time, he did not stop, but 
called out shortly, " Yes, I was with him ; I walked out 
of town with him^ and parted from him at the footpath 
leading to the lake, where he had an appointment." He 
repeated the same to every successive group of gossips, 
and to the idlers in the yard at the " Shamrock," which 
was his ultimate destination. Here he would hear all 
that was known. It was little enough. One of Sir 
Maurice Connell's sei'vants had arrived in search of 
him. He had been told that he was seen to leave the 
town in the morning in his, Mr. Doyle's, company, going 
in the direction of Connell Loch ; on heariDg which, the 
man had set out for the Loch, but had seen no one, ex- 
cepting a gentleman loitering on the bank, whom he 
took for Mr. Donally, and had returned to Cumlagh 
wondering where he would find his master, for they 
were in great distress at the Castle, and no one there but 
servants. 

" Mr. Donally was at the Loch, eh ! was he? " asked 
the lawyer. 

"Shure, yes and he was," answered Mick, pushing 
forward ; " bud I did not spake wid him. I knew the 
masther would not be with him. They have not been 
over good friends of late." 

Mr. Doyle cast up his eyes. 

" Ah ! there it is, gentlemen. They have not been 
good friends of late. And the truth is, I must violate 
my professional honour, the case requires it. These two 
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gentlemen were to meet to-day beside the lake at Con- 
nell, to settle some unhappy differences with pistols." 

Among the eager group il^ho filled the inn kitchen 
was a smart groom, who did not join in the exclamations 
of surprise and horror, but left before Martin Doyle's 
short story was well told, and slipping round to the 
stable, took a saddled horse from one of the stalls, 
mounted, and rode hurriedly away through the gather- 
ing darkness in the direction of Connell Lake. Mean- 
while the inn kitchen continued to fill with gentlemen 
idlers, curious tradesmen, unwashed children, and the 
motley, long, blue great-coated mob of an Irish town, 
all pertinaciously eager to hear Lawyer Doyle's account 
of the duel. Lawyer Doyle, however, having once told 
his story, refused, almost angrily, to repeat it, and tried 
hard to get off, on the plea of illness, from going with 
the party which had been hastily organised to go in 
search of the missing gentleman. But Cumlagh had 
made up its mind that he should go. Cumlagh was 
proud of its lawyer; somewhat unreasonably so. Be- 
sides, he was Sir Maurice's agent. No denial would 
serve him. Will he, nil he, he must go. And seeing 
it was inevitable, he yielded. The rain was falling in 
torrents when they left the inn courtyard. A large 
body, some mounted, some on foot, splashing through 
the rain and mud, holding up their lanterns, which 
only made the darkness around more visible. Until 
midnight they roamed about the shores of the lake and 
through the woods in all directions, in a straggling, 
aimless manner, finding nothing to arouse their fears or 
suspicions, and seeing no one but the smart groom, 
whom they found leaning against a tree, apparently 
breathless and worn out with running. 

"Who are you, and what are you doing here?" 
asked Martin Doyle, eagerly, when he saw him. 
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" I am waiting for my masther." 

"And who is he?" asked twenty voices at once. 

" Masther Donally, of Brockerstone." 

This for a time gave a fresh impetus to the search. 
They would find Donally at least, whom most of them 
were abeady denouncing as the murderer of Sir Mau- 
rice, But they were too late ; Donally was gone : and 
wearied out, the motley crowd of searchers returned 
home, accompanied by the smart groom. Martin Doyle 
was very tired, very wet He was ill, too ; the excuse 
which he had made at the '* Shamrock" was perfectly 
true. But, ill as he was, he went out once, twice, thrice, 
before the morning, and each time down to the cellar. 
Nellie, his old housekeeper, who was roused from her 
sleep by the turning of the cellar key, thought he must 
be going mad with grief, and was very eloquent to her 
gossips next day about the sore trouble the master 
was in about Sir Maurice. 

The next day passed, and Sir Maurice did not return 
either to Castle Gonnell or Cumlagh. The duel was in 
everybody's mouth; and the police, who had been 
making futile exertions to trace the child, took up the 
case of the father also. Sir Maurice was advertised for. 
Large placards were posted up in every direction offering 
a large reward to any one that would give any clue to 
his whereabouts ; and the woods and grounds about the 
lake were gone carefully over, more for form's sake than 
anything else, for the efforts of the disorderly searchers 
on the night of the supposed duel had precluded any 
hope or chance of tracing a footstep. The ground was 
trodden in every place likely to retain an impression 
into a perfect mire. This was to be the more regretted, 
as all the evidence obtainable, or likely to be obtained 
on the subject, was purely circumstantidi and conjec- 
tural Donally, who alone could have thrown light on 
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the occurrences of the day, had fled from the country. 
His groom, indeed, when examined, declared that his 
master had fought no duel, and protested, even with tears, 
that the pistol which he produced had been given him 
by his master loaded, and that he, not thinking that he 
was destroying a valuable piece of exculpatory evidence, 
had drawn the charge, and cleaned it, as he had been in 
the habit of doing. 

Excepting this statement, which had nothing to prove 
it except the groom's word, there was no doubt thrown 
upon the duel, which every one assumed to have taken 
place and to have ended fatally. How else, indeed, 
could DonaU/s flight be accounted for I 

But granting that the duel had been fought, and that 
Sir Maurice had fallen by the hand of his former Mend, 
what had kept Donally loitering about the lake until 
late in the afternoon when he was seen by Mick ; and 
what had he done with the body ? This question was 
still awaiting a solution. The lake was being dragged, 
and the woods traversed in every direction, under the 
superintendence of a detective from Dublin, who had 
been sent down to see that no loophole that might lead 
to discovery was overlooked. 

Day after day they went out, and day after day they 
returned unsuccessftd; and Cumlagh, weary with the 
suspense, gave the reins to its imagination, jumping 
from one conclusion to another, supposing one hour that 
Sir Maurice was at the bottom of Ihe lake^ the next 
questioning if he were dead at all, and then wondering 
how Miss Nickie would take it. 

Mick and Andrew had gone to meet her. She was 
not a woman who exacted, or indeed liked, much attend- 
ance, and when she saw them both, she knew at once 
that they had something to tell her. The child perhaps 
was ill: and drawing back into the parlour in which she 
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had been resting at the ''Shamrock,'' she motioned 
them to follow her, and closed the door. 

" Now, Mick !— Andrew 1 What is it ? " 

They did not answer immediately. They had hoped 
she would have heard of it : she had been an hour in 
Cnmlagh, but she evidently had not. She had no 
friends, this proud, upright, reserved woman ; no friends 
but the two humble men who stood before her, wonder- 
ing in their grieved, honest hearts, how they were to 
get out their terrible tale. 

It was told at last. None of all the three could ever 
remember the precise words, and she comprehended it, 
although she uttered neither groan nor cry, but stood 
clasping her hands, like a person in sharp bodily pain, 
and stared into their faces, demanding a comfort they 
could not give her. 

The mistress of the inn put her head into the room. 
She was curious, like most women, and longed to have 
her say about the mysteriousi event, now that the ice was 
broken ; but Mick pushed her almost angrily away. 

" Go away, Mrs. Sheay, she does not want anything." 

Miss Nickie looked up at him with piteous thanks. 
She was quite alone in the world, with no one to whom 
she could look for comfort in her bitter trouble but these 
two old men — only her servants, but the servants of a 
life-time, between whom and their mistress there was no 
grudge or concealment, nothing but kindly memories. 
After a while Andrew stole out unbidden to bring the 
car round to the back door of the inn, and Mick touched 
her arm, " Come, misthress, it's all ready." 

She started violently, and then acquiesced, and took a 
step or two forward. 

"Let me lean on you, Mick? I feel strangely weak 
and shaken;" and leaning on her old servant's arm, she 
passed down the narrow, dirty back lane, to the car. 
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The twilight was settling down when she reached 
home. A thick, close mist filled the air, and a silence 
like that of death pervaded the house. The solitary 
woman shuddered as she passed over the threshold, and 
the hope, the slight glimmering hope " that had but suf- 
ficed to keep alive despair," died out of her heart. She 
felt that it was the shadow of death that brooded there 
— death without its solemn, not-to-be-questioned cer- 
tainty ; death for which there could be no last rites, no 
funeral pomp or gloom. It was inevitable, too, this last 
worst misery; nothing could be done, there was no 
trouble to take, no orders to give, nothing for her to do 
but to sit down in the ladies' room and endure, amid its 
dreadful quietness, all the variations of her agonizing 
suspense. Looking back to it in after years, she often 
wondered how she bore all the varied miseries of her 
great sorrow — how she went through it all alone, sitting 
hour after hour, and day after day, in the solitary 
ladies' room, mechanically taking her way to the lonely 
dining-room, where the one knife and fork, the one cup 
and saucer at breakfast and tea, set all her nerves 
quivering with agitation and pain. There were no 
friends or gossips to come and condole with, and comfort 
and inquire for her ; and she did not need them, she had 
long been accustomed to rely upon herself and seek 
comfort at a deeper fount than that of mere human 
sympathy. And gradually that comfort came, and she 
went out and in, attending to everything minutely, 
taking order in everything, appearing to her servants to 
be much as she had been before, but with a grave, sad, 
almost stern expression of face, which was the outward 
sign of the inward settling down of the past into a deep 
permanent grief, compared to which she sometimes felt 
as if the grief for an ordinary death would have been 
endurable, and even sadly happy. Not that she fretted 
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over it: she did not belong to herself, but to the bov 
Philip, the last hope of the family, and she would not 
waste her physical or mental energies by brooding over- 
much over the past. It was well, perhaps, that Philip 
kept her incessantly anxious and occupied. His health 
had never been strong, and his grief for his father's loss, 
which was excessive, and so deep and enduring as almost 
to be called morbid in so young a boy, had produced an 
unfavourable change upon it. He was peevish, irritable, 
and sickly, requiring constant care and nursing, and so 
determinately idle that it was no light toil to help him 
to prepare the lessons which he repeated to the blind 
priest. Often with a half impatient weariness she would 
shrink from the drudgery, and remember with a pang the 
quickness, the docility, the pleasant ways of her house- 
hold pupils of other days, Brian among the rest. She 
had done her duty to them, but it was a duty blended 
with love. 

The saddest) dreariest part of her present work was 
that it was all duty. She did not like the sullen, 
wayward, captious boy whom she had now to care 
for, in everything. She could not help sometimes 
feeling a sort of repulsion, when she looked at him, 
which quickly passed into pity, and a strong internal 
resolve to do her duty, all the more carefully and con- 
scientiously that she had so little heart to the task. 
"And then I must not be too hopeless," she said to 
herself; " the boy will have a different upbringing from 
his father and uncle, different at least in sae far that I 
have naebody now to interfere wi' me : it may be, dif- 
ferent" She spoke doubtingly, even to herself. There 
was not much to be hoped for from that sullen, heavy- 
browed young face, darkening with silent, dogged rage 
at the least check or reproof. 

" He is a thrue Connell, dape and dark," the fisher- 
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men repeated to each other when he passed with Norah, 
who was the obsequious slave of all his humours. 

" How like his father that boy grows," said Martin 
Doyle, with a sort of shudder, when in his visits to the 
Castle he came across the young heir. 

These visits were not very frequent. Miss Nickie 
had never liked the attorney, and this feeling seemed, 
unaccountably to herself, to grow upon her after Sir 
Maurice's disappearance. 

So, although Martin Doyle had been appointed guar- 
dian of the young heir under Sir Maurice's will, and 
though it was pretty generally known that his daughter 
was to be the future Lady Connell, he came but seldom 
to the Castle, where his visits were not more distasteful 
to its bereaved mistress than disagreeable to himself. 

" I cannot bear to enter the house when he is gone, 
poor fellow, it quite unmans me," he said apologetically 
to Andrew at the stables, and to Mick in the hall, 
trembling all over as he spoke as if with an ague-fit; and 
the butler and coachman, afterwards comparing notes, 
were unanimous in finding, as Mick put it, " that of all 
the tindther hearts in the world, the ould attorney's was 
the tindtherest." 

There was one subject on which he and the old lady 
felt at one, and worked truly and heartily together, and 
that was in their search for the lost child. Miss Nickie's 
love scarcely distanced Martin Doyle's zeal in the vain 
quest, and he continued it longer. He would not give it 
up or believe it hopeless, but travelled from place to 
place indefatigably to look at lost children that acci- 
dentally turned up, always in vain. Week after week 
the same advertisement appeared in the comer of the 
county paper, till people came to consider it as much a 
matter of course as the appearance of the paper itself; 
but it was never answered, and the reward was never 

n2 
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claimed. Miss Nickie ceased to speak of him or of Lady 
Connell, and even asked the attorney to drop*the useless 
search. But he would not ; he clung eagerly to the idea 
of finding and restoring the child. " It will be like an 
atonement you know," he said one day. The old lady 
puzzled over this speech, and turned it over in her 
mind, but could make nothing of it, and was content to 
let it lie past, unexplained but unforgotten. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

EVREMONT. 

The drum! the drum! Its loud echoes roll far and 
wide over the land. They are heard even around this 
quiet chdteau of Evremont in La Vendue. Evremont 
in La Vendue, the birthplace of Victor de la Eoche, once 
of St. Evreux. A prosy, commonplace cradle for such a 
brilliant nurseling, yet home-like and comfortable withal ; 
like most of the chdteaux in this simple country neigh- 
bourhood, where everything within and without has been 
designed not for show, but for use. 

Large trees grow close up to the walls and drop their 
naked leafless branches caressingly in the misty January 
air over its comfortable thatched eaves. Cattle, knee- 
deep in straw, low from the adjacent sheds. The cock 
crows lustily from the stable-yard, and the thrasher's 
cheerful song is heard rising and falling in unison with 
the beats of his flail, merry and loud and ringing far, 
and yet not loud enough to drown the tuck of the drum. 
The martial music sounds loud and clear in that boy's 
ear, and finds an echo in his heart. 

He can scarcely be called a boy, though he is little 
more than one in years, for his figure is tall and firmly 
knit, and his face one of those thoughtful faces that have 
a staid, elderly look about them. It is handsome too, 
despite its aged look; handsomer than it used to be 
years ago in Castle Connell ; the old down-look of fear 
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and shrinking is gone, and Brian Wynne looks all men 
fearlessly in the face with his frank, honest eyes. 

He comes down the banks of that wooded brook 
gaily hamming a verse of an old chanson in ih^patoia 
of La Vendue, yet warily, in spite of his gay careless- 
ness ; warily, but with all a boy's enjoyment of the 
sense of danger. For danger there is, although the 
whole landscape seems to breathe only of rural peace 
and calm. 

Brian Wynne well knows that the country for 
leagues around is in a state of siege, and that Evremont 
and its inmates are objects of much suspicion and dis- 
trust to the Royalists, although Victor de la Roche is 
intimate with some of the chiefs of the budding insur- 
rection, and acquainted with some at least of their pro- 
jected plans. He is connected with them by birth. His 
is an old name in the country ; but he has served the 
Directory — served only to betray, he insinuates. It may 
be so ; but all the less on that account can those stern, 
resolute, straight-forward men trust him. They do not 
reject his offers of service ; he is one of them, an accom- 
plice, but an accomplice distrusted, and more closely 
watched than he has perhaps any idea of. 

Brian thinks of none of these things, excepting that 
he has a vague, indefinite, exhilarating sense of danger. 
He is absorbed in the thoughts of Paris, and of the new 
life — the brave, bright, military life on which he is about 
to enter. He does not see a man mounted on a sorry 
jaded horse riding slowly down the wooded path leading 
to the ford over the brook. The man has seen him, 
however, and is rapidly noting down all his advantages 
of person, &c. 

"A likely lad enough/' he mutters to himself, when 
he had finished his examination. ^' A likely lad enough ; 
andthe^t)%^, I have little doubt, about whom our dear 
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La Boche has been dunning me for some time past. 
HiUo! eh! What? Help!" 

" You are all right,'* laughed the boy, with an oat- 
burst of genuine, boyish merriment. " You are all right 
except a ducking, and Evremont is close by. We shall 
be happy to repair the damage your rosinante has done 
you." He spoke frankly, with no hobbledehoy bashfal- 
ness about his manner. 

The stranger regarded him approvingly. *' You speak 
well, and I shall accept your invitation. Is Monsieur 
de la Boche at home ? *' 

'^ No ; he is at a meeting of some of the neighbouring 
gentlemen; but he will be back immediately." 

'* Very good ; I can wait Madame is at home, I 
suppose ? " 

" Yes ; I — , I think sp." The boy's animated face 
fell, and he led the way in silence, until he came to an 
opening between the trees which gave them a glimpse 
of the green-terraced walk that stretched in front of the 
chdteau, A lady and a little girl were walking slowly 
in front of the house, and when Brian caught- sight of 
them he uttered a hurried apology and dashed away 
from the path down through the thicket towards the 
chdteau. 

She had such a dislike to seeing strangers, she was in 
general so little fit to be seen by them, that the boy 
felt he must warn her of the traveller's approach. A 
haggard, emaciated woman, with nothing of Lady 
Connell left her but the shy, sweet eyes, turned as he 
came panting up ; and when she turned you saw that 
those eyes, the tender grey eyes of Gabrielle La Haute- 
ville, were changed. They were tender still, and soft, but 
they bad a miserable, yearning, hungry gleam in them. 
She was hungering for her children, thirsting for them 
with an intense longing that was combining with shame 
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and remorse to wear her away. She looked wretchedly 
ill in body and in mind. Her very dress was neglected. 
Her hair, those long, bright, brown ringlets of which she 
had been so proud, was matted and rough and streaked 
with grey, and she was dressed in a tawdry, untidy, 
morning deshahille, 

" I cannot see him, Brian," she said, peevishly ; " I 
cannot. You must entertain him. I cannot bear to see 
any one.** 

'* I will go with you, Brian, and help you to entertain 
him," said the child, putting her little hand into his. 
She was a pale child, with soft brown eyes which 
could gleam with mischief, and a sweet, mobile, sensi- 
tive mouth, which seemed to quiver and alter with every 
varying thought. ** Run," she said, when they had got 
a step or two from the lady ; " run, Brian ; I am so 
tired of that slow pacing up and down, — and yet I am not 
tired of it either, for it pleases madame, and she is so sad. 
She has been talking of her children again. What does 
she mean, Brian ? I asked papa, and he told me it was 
nothing, only poor madame's way. She will not let me 
call her mamma. I wish she would, for 1 love her ; she 
is so soft and gentle. I could love her very much if 
she were not so sad. I wonder what makes her so 
sad, when you, and papa, and Fido, and the little tom- 
tits hopping among the twigs there, are all so gay. 
Ah I I forgot, it must be those children. Who are they, 
Brian ? I came with you on purpose to ask who they 
are?" 

" You little hypocritical Marie ! You came with me 
to help to entertain the strange gentleman," answered 
tlie boy, laughing. 

But she was not to be put oflf. " Stay, don't run any 
more. I see the strange gentleman ; he is not weary- 
ing for us. Tell me what they are like? I know you 
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know, for I have heard madame and you speak of 
them. Tell me, please do, and I will not ask their 
names." 

" One is like me, only smaller and darker." 

" Ah ! I do not care to hear of him." 

** And the other is like madame," 

" He must be ugly then," said the child, in a dis- 
appointed tone. 

"Ugly!" the boy repeated in a tone of surprise. 
" Ugly ! no, ma petite ! he is very pretty, with a soft 
white face, and soft brown hair, only his eyes are blue, 
not brown like Lady — like madame's ; and such a frank, 
noble, merry little fellow he is ; so clever, so funny. I 
don't wonder she wearies for him sometimes, poor lady ! 
I do sometimes myself, and he was nothing to me. If 
you could only see him, so bright, so happy, and he but 
a baby too, you would love him, Marie." 

** I love him already," said the little girl, with a face 
of intense interest *' What a nice, pretty boy he must 
be ! I love him better than you, Brian. I will be his 
little wife now, not yours. And when I am grown up, 
I will go and seek him, as the king's daughter did in the 
tale ma bonne was telling me last night." 

'* Little perfde^^ said the boy, shaking his hand in 
playful menace. 

The child laughed and darted away from him among 
the bushes, and making a detour emerged right in front 
of the stranger, to whom she dropped an elaborate, old- 
faahioned curtsey. 

He returned it laughing, and then patted her soft 
white cheek. " So this is the heiress of Evremont and 
Couci!" 

*' We have no heiresses now a days. We are scarce 
permitted by you gentlemen of the capital to own our- 
selves," said a gay voice behind them, and Victor de la 
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Soche emerged from the wood and welcomed his friend 
to Evremont, and then his eye fell on his muddy, coarse 
dress. " How is this ? You are wet ! " 

" It is a mere bagatelle — a wetting I got in your 
brook down there." 

'' A wetting is no bagatelle at this season. Move on, 
children, and tell Jacques to have things ready for 
monsieur ; and you, Brian, tell madame that I bring a 
stranger to whom I hope to introduce her." 

The children, as Monsieur de la Roche called them, 
or, to speak more correctly, the young man and the 
child, moved off at this hint, and left the friends to 
themselves — Brian, on reaching the cMteau, going him- 
self to see that all was right in the low, rafter-roofed, 
tapestry-hung chamber set apart for guests at Evremont. 
All was in order, clean, warm, and comfortable, the 
snowy coverlet spread beneath the dark shadow of the 
crimson draperies that surmounted the carved oak bed- 
posts. A clean white cloth on the dressing-table where 
the lace coifs and puff-balls of the old Marquise de la 
Roche still kept their place. A glance showed him that 
all was in order. He was an active, observant lad, 
accustomed in that strange household to take the part 
the elder brother often takes in a family where there are 
no girls. When he left the bedroom he went to the cellar, 
selected one or two bottles, decanted their contents, and 
then helped slow, country-bred Jack to lay the table, 
and when everything was done, went upstairs again, 
unwillingly, as it seemed, into another room, cheerful 
and warm also, warmer than the other, for a bright fire 
burned on the hearth, and its little leaping tongues of 
flame were reflected on the bright well-waxed surface of 
the floor, and threw a pleasant glow on a large green 
serge bed, and over the figure of a woman sitting with 
her arms supported on her knees, and her head upon her 
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hands before it. There was no pleasantness or warmth 
in the sad face lifted to the lad's. 

" I know what you come for," she broke out peevishly. 
" He wants me to dress and show myself to this gay 
Parisian stranger, that his friend may ask him if this 
poor, faded, wasted face is the one for which he has con- 
sented to bury himself alive in this dungeon, as he calls 
it. I will not do it ; I cannot. I will not have myself 
commented upon like that." 

" But, dear lady, you wrong monsieur. He sent 
me to tell you, that you might not be taken by sur- 
prise." 

" I know it is coming," she went on, less to him than 
to herself; "I feel it piercing me like a knife. Weak 
as I am, I shall have to live through it once more ; I 
shall have to endure all that frightful anguish more 
cruel than death, more maddening than remorse. Do 
not interrupt me, boy. What are sacrifices and remorse, 
and the sharp torment of a tortured heart, to him ? He 
would not have been true to me in my proudest hour of 

beauty and power, and now " She drew a long, 

shivering sigh, and the boy looked at her silently and 
mournfully. He did not attempt consolation, he had 
tried that when he was younger ; but he felt now by a 
sort of instinct that her case was beyond his, beyond all 
human help. 

After a short interval she opened her eyes, and put out 
her thin hand, and stroked the sleeve of his coat, and 
looked up earnestly into his face, which, downcast and 
troubled as it was, was full of sound sense, clear judgment, 
and a certain indescribable, unspoken look of strength. 

" You are growing tall, Brian ; you will be a man 
soon — a strong, reliable, trustworthy man. Promise me 
that you will never let me slip altogether out of your 
knowledge ; that you will not desert the poor outcast 
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quite ; that you will come and see me with your own 
eyes sometimes, and not trust to hearsay altogether. 
Promise me that." 

" I do promise — so help me God I " 

" You have named that Great Being. I — , I dare not ; 
but He is witness between us. Now I will dress." 

" Shall I send Fanchette ? " 

" No ; I cannot bear her." 

The lad on leaving the room did not go downstairs, 
but went and stood in one of the narrow niche-like 
windows that lighted the corridor, looking vacantly out 
upon the leafless boughs of the walnut-trees. 

Why were all these miseries and sins permitted? 
The dark, everlasting doubt that has haunted the human 
soul since the days of sinlessness and Eden rose up in 
his heart and oppressed him like a mighty inexplicable 
fear. He, of all human beings, who had no human breast 
on which to lean, no sweet home-links to bind him to his 
kind, had need of the love of the Creator : and He the 
All-Holy, the great All-Father — was it from His love 
that all this shame, this anguish, this frightful misery 
sprung? It was by His will at least. He looked 
darkly down among the walnut boughs ; he could hear 
the crimp, freezing ground crackle beneath the footsteps 
of the two men ; he could hear their gay voices, and a 
shadow, almost a scowl, passed momentarily across his 
open, kindly face, and quenched the genial glow in his 
eyes — but for a moment, no more ; then they were 
moistened with a deep emotion of pity. He had heard 
a sound in the other room, a sound as of a heavy fall, 
and knowing well, too well, what it was, entered softly, 
and lifting the fallen guilty woman laid her gently and 
reverently in his deep untutored kindliness on the bed, 
and bending over the poor, haggard face that he remem- 
bered the brightest, fairest face in the world to him, he 
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solemnly swore to abide by the promise he had made her, 
and then went down to dinner. The soup was smoking 
on the table, and the two men, his benefactor — ^for 
benefactor he was — and the stranger were already seated. 

"Is Madame not coming?" asked Monsieur de la 
Roche, in his gay, insouciant tones. 

"No; she is ill." 

" Ah ! I am desolated ! Mais, mon ami, you have 
not lost much I She is not the La Hauteville of old." 

" No, of course not — that is understood." And so the 
friends dismissed her, lying in her death-like stupor in 
the room above, and went back with keen relish to the 
good dinner and good wine before them. They were 
both men to whom such items constituted no inconsider- 
able part of the felicity of life, and they became comfort- 
able, cosy, benevolent, over the wine and walnuts, and 
much more confidential, much more true, than was wont 
to be the case with either of them. And Brian, sitting 
apart, learned, among other things, that he was to return 
to Paris with this stranger, whose name Monsieur de la 
Eoche rigidly abstained from pronouncing. 

He was glad, and yet sorry — glad to begin the life 
he had looked forward to so long. Under favourable 
auspices, too, for his new patron seemed to have taken 
to him the same sudden fancy that had made his present 
benefactor so kind. But the feeling was not, as in the 
former case, reciprocal ; he did not like, he felt he could 
never like, the little, fat, coarse, commonplace man, 
who nodded to him in a friendly manner from behind 
the brimming wine-glass, and made him all sorts of 
kind, gracious, condescending promises. 

He thanked him for his kindness, civilly but coldly. 
He felt a certain bitterness, this poor, friendless youth, 
at being tossed like a football from one patron to another. 
He had no talent for locomotion — ^he had a faithfulness. 
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an adhesiveness, that made even the lifeless material 
objects around him dear. And being what he was, it 
was no easy matter to think of leaving her, the miserable 
woman he had laid down to her besotted sleep in the 
bed upstairs. It vexed him to leave his gay host, even. 
He had thought that Victor de la Koche loved him, and 
he had been mistaken. Was it possible, indeed, for 
that light careless nature to love anybody, or anything ? 
He had cherished him like a son, or like a dear younger 
brother, for all these years, and now he could transfer 
him to another — coolly, carelessly, like some old glove 
he had done with. 

"Why do you look sad, Brian? I like you better 
than the pretty baby-boy — I do. I did not mean what 
I said. I will be your little wife, and not his," and a 
small hand was slipped into his, and a little slight 
figure crept close to him. 

The boy laughed merrily, in spite of his real trouble 
and grief. The naive consolation was ofiered in such 
undoubting good faith in its efficacy and power. He 
kissed the child's earnest, upturned face. 

"Will you tell me that twenty years after this, 
Marie?" 

" Yes, I will." 

" You will not, little heiress of Couci." 

" Who talks of heiresses ?*' put in Victor de la Roche, 
in a sharp tone. " Marie, my daughter, it is time you 
were in bed." 

The child rose and would have gone, but the boy 
detained her yearningly, half unconsciously, while the 
father looked on curiously, as if trying to analyze his 
feelings, but not displeased. 

" Kiss the child," he said at last, " and let her go. 
You are great friends, and she may need a friend one 
day, pauvre petite.^^ 
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He spoke gently, and so gravely for him, that Brian 
looked up in astonishment. 

"I am not all hard, you see," he said, with his old 
cynical laugh. " You will find worse men and better than 
me in the world, if you live long in it, Brian Wynne." 

The boy coloured with the sensitive fear of having 
given pain. 

" He has read my thoughts again, as he always does," 
he said to himself; "and I must have seemed basely 
ungrateful." 

He could not bear to give pain even to a dog or a cat, 
and the consciousness that he had been depreciating his 
benefactor in his heart made him so miserable, that the 
first time he met Monsieur de la Koche's eye he burst 
out, quite careless of the laughing cynicism lurking 
there, with — 

" I did not mean it, sir." 

Victor de la Roche laughed, not very cynically though, 
and said softly — 

" No, you did not. Come here, Brian." And then he 
threw his arms round his neck, and kissed him on both 
cheeks. " Ah ! dear, simple one ! when will you grow 
like us?" 

The boy laughed, but he said inwardly, " Never," and 
th0n they sent him to bed, for he must rise very early, 
it seemed. The stranger had no time to waste among 
the walnut-trees of pleasant Evremont. 

The boy looked sadly round his little room when he 
entered it. " For the last time, perhaps," he said to himself. 
All the doubts exorcised for the moment by Victor de la 
Roche's winning kindliness of manner returned. He will 
forget me soon ; other proteg^^ other fancies, will engross 
his heart. Without doubt, it is the last time I shall look 
from this window, or press these white, lavender-scented 
sheets of good La Jacquetotte's. I will lie down, but 
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not to sleep." In less than five minutes, as it seemed to 
him, from the time he made this resolution, he felt him- 
self well shaken, and a gruff voice, that of La Jacque- 
totte herself, asked him if he meant to sleep all the 
morning. 

La Jacquetotte, so called from her husband Jacques, 
had a happy knack of seeing everything in the darkest 
colours, and while she packed his linen and clothes for 
him, entertained him with the evils which she considered 
were awaiting him. 

" Well, if I be killed, good La Jacquetotte," laughed 
the boy, " I will trouble you no more. Some little good, 
you see, will come out of the evil ; and while I live, I will 
keep one of these handkerchiefs unwashed, that its sweet 
odour of grass and lavender may remind me of you." 

The old woman's pinched visage grew perceptibly 
more gracious. 

'* Ah ! little monsieur, you have a way with you that 
draws all hearts. But, my dear little man, you do not 
know all. From there, and there, and there" — and she 
indicated by rapid jerks of her head the four points of 
the compass — "vengeance is coming on that wicked 
Paris. We will take the king, and the queen, and mon- 
sieur the little dauphin, out of prison, and they shall 
have their own again — and then let them look to it : he 
downstairs, and others we know of." And she jerked 
her head in the direction of her master's room. 

" Now, are you coming, young sir ? I like punctuality 
above all things," said the stranger, putting his head in 
at the door. 

'' I am ready ; but I must first go and bid madame 
and the rest farewell," 

" You shall do no such thing. Come along — we have 
no time now in this wonderful age for tears and leave- 
takings." 
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" Do not go with him," whispered the old woman. 
'* Stay, and you shall be a great man. Yours is the only 
true heart in Evremont." 

'* Good-bye, La Jacquetotte. Tell them I thought of 
them." 

" You are a fool," growled his new patron ; " but that 
simplicity will rub oflf." 

Brian made no reply to this compliment, and they 
went downstairs, his new friend still holding him by 
the arm. At the door stood, not the sorry hack on 
which the stranger had arrived, but a couple of similar 
rosinantes attached to a nondescript sort of carriage, 
which Brian recognised as the only vehicle belonging to a 
little cabaret half a league from Evremont. His patron 
grumbled much at the appearance of the turnout, and 
made several disparaging remarks on the appearance of 
the cattle to the postilion, — a rosy-cheeked, good-natured 
looking peasant lad, who received all his complaints with 
an imperturbable dulness. 

"Look,** he said, turning to Brian, — "look at those 
dull, soulless clods. Amid the mighty work that is 
going on, they alone are unmoved. Inanimate lumps of 
clay, they are good for nothing but to be ridden by their 
nobles like so many brute beasts." 

A keen flash broke from the peasant^s light, promi- 
nent blue eyes, belying his assumed stolidity ; and he 
answered slowly, in the poitoia of La Vendue — 

" Our nobles are of us. They are bom, and live, 
and die with us. If we are ridden by them, God 
forbid that we should not fight for them also." And 
raising his voice, he began to sing loudly an air 
which was then universal over the district — ^an air which 
was to those simple people what the Marseillaise was to 
the murderous Parisian populace: a battle-hymn, a 
rallying-song, heard in their prisons, on their fields of 

VOL. I. o 
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battle — the paean of their triumphs, the plaint of their 
despair, the requiem of their dead. The stranger listened 
to it with knitted brows, and then said abruptly — 

" Stop that." 

** I will not," returned the peasant, doggedly. 

" Insolent ! I could teach thee manners." 

"I pray ncionsieur will not take the trouble. Our 
country manners are suflScient for us ; " and the song 
went on more loudly than before. 

" Dost thou mean to betray me? " 

" Nay, monsieur. I know thee now for one of the 
gentlemen of the Directory ; but I promised to conduct 
thee safely toMendon, and" — he drew himself up proudly 
— " we keep our word in La Vendue." 

The stranger uttered no thanks, but, relieved from 
his fear, relapsed into a gloomy silence, in which he 
seemed to Brian quite a different man from the jovial, 
somewhat coarse, boon companion of the night before. 
His shaggy brows were bent into a frown, which almost 
hid the glittering eyes beneath, and his wide, coarse, 
hanging lip quivered continually, as if he were con- 
stantly repeating something to himself His silence 
lasted until they had reached Mendon, and for a good 
many stages beyond, and Brian had just begun to 
wonder if he ever meant to speak again, when he roused 
himself from his deep, apparently unpleasant thoughts, 
and fixing his black, glittering, bloodshot eyes upon him, 
said, abruptly — 

" Now, come tell me all you know of this accursed La 
Vendee ; and, mark you, the strict truth. I am a man 
capable of rewarding the slightest untruth with " — he 
leaned forward and hissed tlie remainder of the sentence 
into his companion's ear — " with the guillotine ! " 

The boy started involuntarily, and said, with simple 
dignity— 
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" I never told an untruth to any man ; why should I 
tell one to you, sir? *' 

" Hum ! I do not know. Others have done so, and 
have had their reward. Now — " And he took out a . 
note-book and pencil, and placed himself in an attitude 
of attention. 

" All I say is to be marked down, then," thought the 
poor boy to himself ** Helasl I am glad I know so 
little, that what I know can hurt no poor man or woman. 
It was kind of Monsieur de la Roche to tell me none of 
his secrets." 

He was heartily glad when the examination was over. 

** You will not expect," said his new patron, as he put 
up the note-book and pencil, " that I shall entertain you 
with conversation. I have no leisure for the trifles that 
engage the frivolous and young." 

Brian Wynne looked at the dark, stern face before 
him, and answered, with entire truthfulness, " No." 

It was well that he had no such unfounded expecta- 
tions, for not another word was addressed to him by his 
unknown patron ; but on the second day he ventured to 
exchange a guarded sentence or two with the postilions 
and the waiters at the inns where they stopped for 
refreshment or to change horses. Looking out towards 
dusk, he saw a mass of bright lights appearing above the 
horizon, and asked, with sudden wonder — 

'* What are these ? " 

" The lights of Paris, monsieur." 

Paris ! He was, then, near to this desired Paris, for 
so long the object of his hopes and dreams. His heart 
gave a great leap of pleasure, and then a tremor of sus- 
picion and fear sobered his exultation. He had heard a 
description of Paris from Monsieur de la Roche, sunny 
and bright, and clear, like the sparkling Proven9al wine 
monsieur was so fond of; and he had heard too, dark, 

02 
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frightful whispers at night, round the kitchen stove at 
Evremont. Were these sombre pictures painted in with 
the black of La Jacquetotte*s own mind, or was there 
some reality for them? A few minutes would soon 
show, 

A faint radiance from the approaching lights streamed 
into the dark carriage. His companion rose, thrust his 
head out and drew it in again, with a keen, hard look of 
triumph. 

" Boy, that is Paris. You do not want sense. Make 
no remarks on what you may chance to see ; look at every- 
thing in silence. You have a foolish sentimentality 
still remaining about you— leam that it is no longer 
regarded simply as a weakness, but as a crime. As you 
value your life, conceal whatever unworthy emotions 
may seize you. • Now my name ; it is an honest one, I 
need not feel ashamed of it," — ^he seemed, however, to 
have an insuperable repugnance to pronounce it, for he 
took out a card and handed it to the boy, who, holding 
it up to the lamps, read — " Citizen Camot, Minister of 
War." 

The carriage had now entered Paris, and the busy 
hum of the city fell upon their ears, mingled with sounds 
which do not belong to cities in their normal state. 
These were cries, shouts, yells of rage, groans and 
shrieks of pain, prayers, threats, noisy declamation, the 
frantic shrieks of women — all mingled confusedly 
together. 

*' What is that?" asked the boy, forgetting in his 
uncontrollable curiosity his fear of his new patron. 

" It is the voice of the people," answered Carnot, 
loftily. " Listen to it, boy : you will leam to love its 
growl better than the soft whispers of the aristocrats." 

The boy shuddered, but made no reply. Something 
wet splashed against his face through the open window: 
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it was "blood ! He felt a cry rising to his lips, but he 
did not utter it. 

The carriage was now moving slowly, for the streets 
were crowded, and Brian was horrified to see a crowd of 
women shouting the Marseillaise, who rushed frantically 
against it, stopped the horses, and surrounded it on all 
sides with howls of rage. 

" An aristocrat ! — an aristocrat ! Drag him forth : he 
is a friend of the oppressors of the people. To the 
guillotine ! A has les aristocrats I A la mort — a la 
mortf' 

" Not so fast, mes bonnes amies' 

The furies recoiled, and then rushed again to the 
charge, proffering caresses more loathsome than their 
hate. 

" Camot, our good Carnot, look here." And a gigantic 
fisherwoman advanced from the rest, waving a pike in 
the lamplight, on which was stuck a venerable, white- 
bearded head, the long hoary hair dripping with blood. 
" Look here," and she thrust it before their faces. " Look 
at this head, mon petit Carnot. It is the head of a slave 
— of the tyrant Capet. Look at this gore, brave Federes. 
It is the blood of a priest. He cursed me once, for an 
idle, do-nothing slut of the canaille. Ha-ha! The 
eyes of the world are on us canaille now. We have 
done what it has feared to do. Brave Frenchmen, you 
are invincible ! Behold the standard that shall lead you 
to victory I " 

A roar of applause greeted her words. Again she 
waved the pike aloft, and then projected it with a jerk 
into the boy's face. 

" Lool^at it, mon petit coquin — is it not gay ? " 

The lad shrank back into the farthest corner of the 
carriage, and then mechanically followed his new patron 
into the street, sick with absolute horror. The sight left 
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bis eyes, strange noises filled his ears ; he reeled, and 
wonld have fallen, had not a sharp grip on the arm, 
which seemed to dig into his flesh, and the word '' Ee- 
member!^' hissed into his ear, recalled him to himself. 
He staggered a step or two on, and tried to draw himself 
up and look unmoved. It was too late — his blanched 
face and horror-struck eyes had already attracted notice. 

" Come hither, coquin^^ said a man whom he had not 
yet noticed. He was sitting astride a barrel ; a white 
apron, all stained and bloody, was fastened up round his 
waist, and he rested both his hands upon the handle of 
an axe, the head of which, covered with stiffened gore, 
rested on the ground. " Come hither," he said, with a 
frown, " and drink to the downfall of the Bourbons." 

" Go," said Camot, sternly. 

The boy moved slowly forward, tasted the wine, and 
pronounced the words in a voice which he in vain tried 
to render firm. In his agitation, too, he partly forgot 
his French, although it had become almost as familiar 
to him as his mother-tongue. 

The quick ears around caught the slightly foreign 
accent. 

**What is your name?" asked his interrogator, 
sharply. 

" Brian Wynne." 

A loud simultaneous howl of rage arose from the 
mob, knives and pikes were brandished, and cries were 
heard of " Down with the young traitor ! " " He is an 
emissary of the emigrant horde of priests and nobles." 
« He is a spy of Pitt's." " A bos lea Anglais / " ''Ala 
mart ! — d la mort I " 

The boy shrank away a little from the clashing pikes, 
and then stood firm, but very pale. He was come of a 
brave race, and could not frame his lips to beg for mercy 
from his self-appointed judges ; but he was young, and 
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the horror of the thing almost overcame him. He had 
not expected — what young man ever does? — ^to die so 
young ; and such a death too ! He closed his eyes, and 
tried to repeat a few words of prayer, fully believing 
that his last hour was come ; and, in truth, there was 
scarce a moment between him and death. 

Carnot stood irresolute. The remorseless pikes were 
already brandished, when a drunken sansicuhUe, hastily 
transferring his weapon to another, rushed through the 
crowd, and, catching him in his bloody arms, hugged 
him to his breast, and wept over him maudlin tears, 
born of brandy and wine. 

" Mon jrhre ! — mon 'petit OuillamoUe ! Stand back, 
confrhresy and let my little brother go on his way with 
our good Carnot ! " 

The patriots affected to take his view of the subject- 
Perhaps, batchers though they were, they were not 
sorry to let the lad go. At all events, a path was left 
open for him through the grisly array of pikes, and, 
with a throbbing heart, he rejoined his patron. 

Carnot said not a word, and they passed through 
deserted streets, moving along between long rows of 
houses — ^narrow, lofty, dark, and silent. They were 
advancing, however, towards a quarter where there was 
light enough. Long trains of flame flashed, from time 
to time, across their eyes. Loud shouts were inter- 
minged wjth a low, continuous growl and the heavy 
rumble of cannon. The silence around them, the uproar 
to which they were hurrying, affected Brian inexpress- 
ibly. He gave a hasty glance to the walls and windows 
towering above him in darkness. 

" Come on ! " said his guide ; " no loitering ! " 

And they turned into a dark narrow lane, from which 
they emerged on the square in front of the Hotel de 
Yille. A glare of torchlights filled the air, and the whole 
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square was filled with armed bodies of citizens from 
all the sections. This armed crowd was variously em- 
ployed. A part of the populace had kindled large fires, 
round which they were dancing the carmagnole ; some 
were firing their muskets in all directions, careless what 
mark they hit ; others were dealing out rum and brandy 
from large barrels mounted on wheels ; others were 
lustily shouting the Marseillaise ; others, again, the 
formidable cannoniers of the sections, conspicuous by 
their blood-red dress, were getting their heavy ordnance, 
into position, pointing them straight at the Hotel de 
Ville, on whose balconies a solitary figure from time to 
time appeared, and was received with groans and execra- 
tions. Through this armed mob Carnot and his young 
companion passed unchallenged, and, leaving the Place 
de Bastille, plunged into a labyrinth of wretched alleys, 
and stopped, at last, before a building which seemed 
lofty and of immense extent, as far as Brian could 
distinguish in the darkness. 

" Now, boy," said Carnot, in a low, emphatic tone, 
" I need not recapitulate my former advice. You have 
had one lesson to-night ; if you need another, you are 
not worth my trouble. Henceforth remember you are 
Gitoyen Brian ; simply that — nothing more." 

" I will remember." 

" Good." 

He tapped at the door, and they were admitted into 
an immense room. A few torches, scattered here and 
there scarcely showed its roof and farther extremity. 
Heaps of weapons, sheaves of pikes and muskets, were 
strown on the floor and heaped against the walls. 
Flags and placards, inscribed with " Death to Capet ! " 
« Liberty ! " " Death to tyrants ! " '* Blood ! ** " Free- 
dom ! " &c., hung from the roof and firom every available 
point, and made a sort of ghastly bower round a rough 
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wooden desk in the centre, in which a man was standing, 
haranguing a small group of men gathered round him. 

" These," said Camot, who remained near the door, 
and who seemed seized with an uncommon fit of com- 
municativeness — " these are the leaders of the Jacobins, 
the Chiefs of the Mountain. Eegard them well. These 
are wonderful patriots ! Theirs is the winning card at 
present. That man who is speaking is Citoyen Danton. 
Look at him well." 

Brian obeyed this command, nothing loth. He had, 
indeed, since he entered the hall, looked at nothing else 
than the commanding, almost gigantic, form of the 
orator. He spoke' well, with a fiery vehemence, which 
seemed to convince and carry his audience along with 
him; and from time to time he tossed back, with a 
peculiar gesture, the masses of fair, curling hair from his 
brow, and waved in a frantic manner the republican red 
cap which lay on the desk before him, or pointed to a 
huge rusty sabre which was lying on a heap of placards. 
Worn out with his vehemence, he at last sat down, and 
a sullen, cadaverous-looking man, with long ragged 
locks of black hair, rose and said a few sententious words 
in a feeble, stuttering tone. Their import, apparently, 
went to confirm the fiery eloquence of Danton ; for the 
two patriots forthwith embraced each other. 

" That was Robespierre, another of their chiefs," 
whispered Camot. ** Mighty patriots they are, yet shall 
they find a master ! " And he stepped forward into the 
circle. 

A whispered conference then ensued; and Camot, 
taking the arm of his proUgiy again led him forth. 
They retraced their steps through the narrow, winding 
lanes and silent streets to the Hotel de Ville. The mob 
were still busy at their several pastimes, but no longer 
with the same interest. Eanui is the besetting malady 
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of Frenchmen, and they were ennuied, and waiting im- 
patiently for their leaders. Group after group surrounded 
Camot, and eagerly interrogated him. 

" They will be here immediately," he said, " and the 
attack will begin." 

The last group by which he paused was that of the 
cannoniers. They were directly in front of the last 
balcony of the Hotel de Ville. To them he repeated 
the same assurances, and Brian observed a youth, ap- 
parently about his own age, steal forward and listen 
intently. When he had heard, he rushed back, threw 
his cap against the window, and shouted as loud as he 
could, " Betrayed I betrayed ! Girondins, look to your- 
selves ! " 

As quick almost as thought a volley was fired at him. 
He staggered — ^he was wounded; but he shrieked out 
his warning again even louder than before. A second 
volley was fired ; he sprang into the air, and fell over, 
dead. There was a general rush towards him, and in a 
few minutes the dead body, yet warm and quivering, 
was torn into a thousand fragments. 

Brian looked on, with a horrible fascination that com- 
pelled him to look, whether he would or not. The 
fearful faintness came over him again, and he received 
the same savage warning pinch. He recovered himself 
with difficulty, and murmured, " Forgive me ; I have 
tasted nothing since mid-day," 

" It is true ; and I must go home to find where 
Barras is. Come ! " And he set oflf at a great pace, 
walking with long strides through the quiet streets in 
the dbection of the Place Vendome. Arrived there, he 
let himself into a house by a latch-key, and stumbled, 
followed by his young companion^ through a dark lobby 
to the top of a ^ght of stairs, where he stood and called 
lustily, *' Lizette I Lizette 1 " 
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After a delay of several minutes, an old withered 
woman, with a malignant, waspish face, appeared, 
grumbling ; and the Ministre de Giwrre, on seeing the 
domestic potentate, caved under, and, in milder tones 
than Brian had heard him use since the night at Evre* 
mont, asked the grim genius of his hearth to hring some 
food for the youth. 

" And for thyself too, gourmand ! " retorted the old 
woman. " But know that Citoyen Barras hath been 
abroad, and I have neither stewed oysters nor mullet, 
nor wheaten bread, in the house." 

" Black bread and a little bit of cheese will do," 
observed U Ministre, in humble deprecation. 

On receiving this intimation, Lizette was pleased to 
light a lamp ; and Brian saw, with some surprise, that 
the apartment into which they had groped their way 
was spacious and gorgeously famished, and that their 
luxurious meal, when it came, was served on silver. 

Camot observed his look of surprise. " These gew- 
gaws are to please Barras, with whom I live. For 
myself, I care not for them ; but he is an aristocrat by 
birth, and I scarce believe the taint can be washed out 
of the blood. Now, eat ! " 

But, with the scenes of the night before him, this was 
beyond Brian's power. He compelled himself to swallow 
a few mouthfuls, to escape comment, and then pushed 
his plate away. 

" You are easily satisfied," observed his host. " For 
myself, I eat and sleep, whatever happens." And he 
continued to eat for some time with great apparent 
appetite. When he had finished, he washed down his 
meal with a draught of brandy, and, starting up, uttered 
his eternal, peremptory " Come ! " 

Compliance was, of course, inevitable. The lad was 
tired; but, conjecturing that weariness might perhaps, 
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equally with pity, be a crime visited with death, he for- 
bore remonstrance, and followed his guide to a splendid 
house in the Rue de la Libert^. The street in front was 
blocked up with carriages, and it was with no small 
trouble that they gained admittance to a spacious and 
brilliantly-lighted suite of rooms, where nothing of 
Republican simplicity remained but the name. 

The boy shrank back confounded by the glitter and 
display of the brilliant assemblage to which he had 
been so unceremoniously introduced, acutely conscious 
that his dusty travel-stained dress was very unfitted 
for such a scene. 

For a minute or two he was suflFered to remain in 
blessed obscurity behind the friendly shade of a stand 
of exotics placed near the doorway, inwardly wondering 
at the brilliant scene before him ; he could never have 
dreamed, in the solitude of Castle Connell, even of the 
possibility of such a dazzling assemblage. 

Society had improved, not degenerated, in the efibrt 
that had set it free from the polished shackles of the old 
regime. Many of the most brilliant names of the Ency^ 
clopedie were still left to the coteries of Paris ; and 
Madame Roland knew well how to cull for her con- 
versaziones whatever was fresh, original, brilliant, or 
beautiful. Bailly, the aged philosopher, stood among a 
group of wild, sullen-looking men, members of the Con- 
vention. Brissot, the printer, was carrying on a war of 
repartee with the graceful and aristocratic Madame de 
Fontenai. Talleyrand, Maury, Condorcet, and La Fay- 
ette stood around ; and Roland, busy and pre-occupied, 
passed from one group to another, longing, amid the 
glories of his wife's brilliiant riunion, for his desk in the 
Bureau de I'lnt&ieur, where he was wont to drudge like 
a mill-horse from morning to night, except when, as in 
the present instance, he was drawn forth from his retire- 
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ment by the importunities of madame. That brilliant 
personage tripped up to him, laid her white hand on his 
shoulder, said a few words in a low tone, and then 
tripped back to Camot, and resumed the animated con- 
versation which she had carried on with him ever since 
his entrance. 

The Minister of War was gracious^ conversational, 
coarsely witty, much as Brian had seen him at Evre- 
mont. There was no pity in his heart for the superb 
woman before him, already doomed, with his connivance. 
After a little the conversation seemed to turn upon the 
boy, for Camot motioned him forward. He advanced 
reluctantly, but not ungracefully. 

" FoiZA, Madame Eoland," said the Minister of War, 
"behold another captive approaching your shrine." 

She shook her pretty hand with an affectation of 
reproof, and then seized those of Brian in both her own. 
" She was delighted, charmed, ravished to see him ; " 
while Carnot looked cynically on at her raptures, 
and the boy looked at her with wonder unmixed with 
admiration. She was very beautiful, but everything 
about her was theatrical and unreal. A white dress 
made after the fashion of the classic B,oman robes was 
clasped back at the shoulder from her naked arms with 
diamond cicada, and the same ornaments confined a 
mass of dark hair which fell in luxuriant natural 
ringlets to her waist. If not attractive, she was at 
least very striking ; and Brian continued to gaze at her 
and bow to her compliments, inwardly saying to him- 
self, ** If I had had a mother or sister, I would not have 
liked them, or any one I loved and honoured, to be like 
that woman." 

He had leisure for his thoughts, for Madame talked 
on with the flowing, fervid eloquence for which she 
was so distinguished, partly to him, partly to Camot. 
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Then she carried him off to a luxurious music-room, 
separated from the other apartments by a perfect bower 
of exotics, to present him to a dear friend of hers, who 
would be enraptured to see him. 

"Za Voild,, Behold her," she said, suddenly paus- 
ing and glancing to a woman who sat beside a harp 
prepared to sing. 

She was dressed in black, and her robes, unlike those 
of the women around, were uncompromisingly modest, 
reaching to the throat, where they were finished off 
with a band of white lawn, and down to the wrists, 
where they had a similar adornment. She was not 
handsome, not at least with the beauty derived from 
faultless features and delicacy of complexion ; but she 
was very distinguished-looking, and Brian recognised 
in the expressive face the original of the miniature he 
had found so many years before in the walk behind the 
library at Castle Connell. 

After a short prelude she looked round with a smile, 
the same melancholy smile that had looked out to him 
from the ivory painting, and said, — 

" Choose, mes amis, what shall it be?" 

"Of love," murmured a noble-looking man, who 
leant over \ie.T fauteuih 

" Of folly, rather say, Verguiand," returned the lady, 
with a still sadder smile than before. 

She complied, however, with the request 

"Now," whispered Madame Eolaud, clasping her 
hands, and putting herself into an attitude, " now you 
shall hear the most perfect voice in Paris." 

It was, indeed, a full, rich voice ; but Brian would 
have enjoyed it more if his hostess had not kept putting 
in between the pauses of the plaintive melody, " Is it 
not beautiful, superb, ravissante ? " 

When she had finished, a loud plaudit arose from the 
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whole suite of rooms, which she received just as if she 
had been in a theatre. 

** She is an actress, Monsieur," began Madame 
Koland, as if she felt it incumbent upon her to explain 
all about the songstress. " She is an actress, a dear old 
friend of mine, and the most popular famous woman in 
Paris. You should see her on the stage, how the people 
hang upon her lips. She is our cSlebrite par excellence 
at present." 

Is it possible, then, thought the boy, that Paris 
between the acts of her bloody tragedies has time for 
the mock distresses of the stage. How can it be ? Are 
they men, or fiends? And he glanced with a shudder 
towards Robespierre, who stood silent among a group of 
the leading advocates of Paris, stealthily noting all that 
passed with his cold eyes. 

Then the glance of the actress, which had been wan- 
dering listlessly over the room, fell upon the lad. She 
half rose, and a faint flush shone out for a moment on 
the dead white of her cheek, and disappeared. 

" Ask C^cile if she will bring me yonder boy, Ver- 
guiand?" 

The lover, for such he was, immediately obeyed. 

"Madame, our fair friend wishes to be introduced 'to 
your joxmg protegS.^^ 

Madame Roland smiled. She had a ready, some- 
what stereotyped smile, which showed her white teeth 
and fresh red lips to advantage. 

" Ah ! out. I shall be enchanted." 

And in a few minutes, Brian was presented at the 
fauteuil, or rather shrine, of the favourite actress. 

She received him kindly, but her face fell at the name. 

" Monsieur Brian, I had thought it might be other- 
wise. I thought you looked English. So you, too, are 
French?" 
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" No, Madame ; I am an Englishman." 

" Ah ! then I was right But your name. I do not 
understand. Is this your real name?" 

The lad made no answer. 

'* Ah ! I was cruel to ask it*' And she leaned back 
and whispered something to Verguiand, who answered 
with subdued emphasis, — 

*' For your sake I will, deeply as I loathe and hate him." 
And Brian saw him cross the room towards Carnot, 
who had joined Bobespierre in his comer. And then he 
was taken possession of again by Madame Boland, who 
whirled him about from one group to another till supper 
was announced, and the whole company proceeded into 
another suite of rooms more gorgeous, if possible, than 
those they had just left. All was foreign, all was mag- 
nificent. Versailles itself, even in the days of Louis Le 
Grand, could scarce have outdone in lavish display this 
Bepublican board in the Kue La Libert^. One after 
another of the chiefe of the Girondins dropped in. 
Camot sat silent once more before his plate, with down- 
cast eyes that took note of all, and Bobespierre glanced 
stealthily up as the hostess received these, her peculiar 
friends, with a gay empressement She was in wild 
spirits, and talked and laughed, and did the honours of 
the night, with an air of triumphant joy, as if a new era 
of human happiness had dawned with the chance and 
change that had made the engraver's daughter Queen of 
Paris. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 



The great clock of Notre Dame struck twelve, and 
simultaneously with the sound there was the single dull 
boom of a cannon, then the tramp of feet, distant, but 
steadily increasing. 

"What is that?" asked Brian in a low tone, of the 
kind actress. 

*' Nothing. Some procession of the people. Do not 
talk of it. Talk of yourself " 

The boy tried to do so ; but his mind was ever wan- 
dering to the increasing sound. 

" Look round the table," said his new friend, with a 
sort of serious playfulness. ''Look round the table, 
little coward. Who cares for such thunders but your- 
self?" 

It was, indeed, true. Every one looked happy and 
disengaged. Madame was in the heart of one of her 
eloquent perorations, and Camot, who had taken the 
place of his friend, the Minister of the Interior, who had 
been unexpectedly summoned to the country, was trying 
his best to play the part of a gracious host 

And yet the sound went on increasing, and the 
various items of which it was composed separated them- 
selves into distinct thunders. The rattle of the drums, 
the hoarse grinding of the cannon-wheels, the deep, 
continuous tramping tread of thousands of feet, could 
all be distinctly heard. Nearer, nearer they came. They 
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are before the windows — ^they are upon the stairs ; and 
the silvery hum of the supper-table subsided into a 
breathless hush of afiiight Then Carnot rose. 

"Girondists," he said, in slow, distinct tones, "you 
have condemned your king, and have tried to condemn 
your loyal fellow-citizens. You are now condemned 
yourselves. Citizens, avenge yourselves on the oppres- 
sors ! " 

He was answered by a savage yell. The swaying 
crowd outside burst through the doors with a deep, 
sullen roar, and a forest of pikes filled the gorgeous 
rooms. The furniture, statues, pictures, flowers, the 
splendid appurtenances of the supper-tables, were tram- 
pled into broken heaps. Shrieks and groans filled the 
rooms which had so lately resounded with epigrams and 
laughter. 

" Do not fear," whispered the actress, putting one arm 
round the boy's neck ; " I will protect you. I am well 
known." 

" Ay ! for a rank Girondist," yelled a gigantic ruffian, 
making a dash at her with his pike. 

Brian sprang up with the agility of a wild cat, and, 
making a sudden spring, wrenched the weapon from his 
hand. The next moment a pistol exploded close to his 
ear, a sensation of extreme cold seized him, he felt 
himself gradually sinking to the floor, and then knew no 
more; and the last act of the long duel between the 
Jacobins, the Brissotins, and the Girondists, went on 
around his apparently lifeless body. 

Apparently lifeless only. Death, which we dread so 
much, is sometimes not such a formidable enemy as 
life; and it was to life he awoke in a trim Parisian 
chamber, hung round with choice water colours, alter- 
nating with long mirrors and gilt nymphs and cupids, 
and shepherds and shepherdesses. The contrast was 
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great between his present surroundings and the bristling 
pikes and storm of groans and lamentations in which 
he had last closed his eyes. He raised himself on his 
elbow, and saw in one of the mirrors opposite a rich 
embroidered bed, with his own haggard face, with a 
blood-stained handkerchief bound round the forehead, 
looking out from between the crimson damask curtains. 
Some one else saw it too. There was a slight rustle, 
and a little female figure came out from behind the 
curtains, and approached the bed, with her finger raised 
to her lips, as a sign that he must not speak. She laid 
no embargo, however, on his looking as much as he 
chose. Some stray volumes of Amadis de Gaul had 
made up the bulk of his reading at Evremont, and he 
half expected to find her one of those slight ethereal 
beings, with blue eyes, and delicate beauty, and floating 
white robes, who ministered of old to the comfort of 
bruised knight-errants. No such thing. She was a 
little, well-formed Norman girl, wearing the picturesque 
dress of the peasant women of her province, and with a 
round smiling face, with the blush that glows on the 
rosy-cheeked apples of her country shining through its 
warm brunette tints. 

"Ah ! ^Qw you will live," she said. "I know it; 
but lie down -" and she pressed him back with her little 
plump hands. " No, not one word. They say I do not 
know, but I will show them ; but you must be very quiet 
and good, and take what I give you." 

Brian, weak and half fainting, made a mute sign that 
he would obey, and she mixed up something in a cup 
and held it to his lips. It might have been poison, but 
he would have drank it all the same, he had such unques- 
tioning trust in her. Necessity and the changes and 
tossings of his short life had made him something of a 
physiognomist, and he recognised in her face a some- 

p2 
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thing, he scarce knew what — ^a kindliness and true 
womanliness, which had attracted him to the actress, 
and which made both those faces, so beautiful and fasci- 
nating in their several ways, recall to him the grey, 
wrinkled visage of his old friend, Miss Nickie, in Castle 
Connell. 

Thinking of her regretfully, he fell asleep, and after 
a long, refreiihing slumber, awoke to see his new friend 
still seated by his bedside. When she saw that he was 
awake, she drew back the curtains to admit the pleasant 
morning light, then came and looked at him, and clapped 
her hands. 

"Ah! I knew it; that frightful paleness is gone. 
Monsieur Camot is here, asking for you. I shall bring 
him to see you^ and he and Le Yieux shall acknowledge 
that I am no despicable nurse." 

Having said this, she ran out of the room, and in a 
short time returned, followed by Camot and a withered, 
grotesque-looking old man, who was dressed in a com- 
plete sanS'Cuhtte costume, tri-coloured loose breeches, a 
carmagnole, wooden shoes, and a wolfskin cap shading 
his malevolent face. 

" F(w7a," said the girl, addressing Camot. " Voila^ 
monsieur, am not I a good nurse ? " and she threw back 
her head with an air of conscious merit. 

" Ah ! who would not recover when nursed by those 
beautiful hands,*' said Camot, with that affectation of 
gallantry which he always assumed with women. 

The girl laughed outright, as if an irresistible impulse 
to mirth had seized her. 

" Ah I monsieur, you are un moqueur effrayaileJ* 

"Citoyenne Leblanc," growled the old man, "how 
often have I told thee that such titles as Monsieur are 
forbidden by law ? " 

^^ Pardon," said the girl, with a roguish smile ; and 
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retiring to a little distance, she began to hum the Eevo- 
lutionary song, " Qa ri se pent pas, Ca n' se pent pas.^^ 

"Mille tonnerres/" cried the old man, "wilt thou 
not be quiet?" and he shook his fist at her. 

"Softly, mon vievx Leblanc," said Carnot, turning 
from the bed where he had been regarding his protege 
silently, but with apparent satisfaction. *' Softly, 
mon vieux Leblanc, remember, the days of tyranny 
are past. Madame is something more than a wife, she 
is a citoi/enne" 

The old man glared at his visitor with impotent rage, 
and the girl, who seemed to possess all the freakish 
vivacity of a squirrel, skipped back to the bed again, 
and patted the invalid's hot brow softly. 

" Art thou comfortable, pauvre petit f" 

" I warrant he is," said Carnot ; " at least he ought to 
be. Now, Monsieur Brian, make haste and get well. I 
entreat you to remember that, and accept my adieus.'* 

He then went] out accompanied by Leblanc ; and the 
girl, drawing a, fauteuU and small table to the side of 
the bed, began to work at a piece of embroidery. The 
pattern was revolutionary, and consisted of a represen- 
tation of the Goddess of Liberty holding the tri-colour 
and wearing the bonnet-rouge. 

"I wonder you can bear to work at such things," 
said the lad, after he had watched for some time the 
head of a pike growing into distinctness under her 
nimble fingers. 

" Nay, why should I not work at them ? They are 
not so pretty a« rosebuds, but " 

" Pretty ! It is an accursed emblem. It is " He 

could say no more, by reason of a little plump hand 
being laid firmly on his lips. 

" Now, I know that you are a very imprudent young 
gentleman. I know all is true that Monsieur Carnot 
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told us when he brought you here. I recognise well 
why you are lying there. Know you not, Monsieur 
Bavard, that to say these words is death in Paris ? Ah, 
yes ! you are not quite ignorant. That wound in your 
forehead has taught you so much ; and yet, mafoi, you 
must repeat them to me, of whom you know nothing." 

"I know you are too good and true to sympathise 
with these horrors." 

" Nevertheless, I am not going to trust an utter 
stranger. One day, perhaps, when 1 have proved you to 
be what you are pleased to call me, I will tell you what 
I think. Now, let us dismiss these gloomy subjects and 
make ourselves mirth while Le Vieux is gone." 

" One question more, only one. Am I to stay here 
long?" 

" As long as you are comfortable ; so Monsieur Carnot 
says." 

" I shall be very comfortable then." 

" I hope so. I am queen here, and I command you 
to make yourself happy." 

The lad laughed, and the two young people were 
soon, despite her reservation of confidence, on the best of 
terms with each other. The hours flew quickly past 
while she sat beside his bed, with her nimble fingers 
and scarce less nimble tongue. Nor was it much other- 
wise when Citizen Leblanc mounted guard himself. 
Repulsive as he was in appearance, and truculent in 
sentiment, Brian had imbibed some of his wife's careless 
contempt for his open and implied threats. Having 
once got over his feeling of horror, he felt a lively 
interest in his host's account of the Revolutionary 
doings in which he had taken part, and he had besides 
an unappeasable curiosity as to how the gay, joyous 
Julie, whom he heard singing a lively air in the kit- 
chen, ever became the old man's wife. On that point 
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Citizen Leblanc was silent On all other points of his 
history he was very communicative. He had been 
steward on the estates of a Norman noble, a Eoyalist, a 
traitor to the backbone. 

^^Peste! I see him yet," said the Republican, his 
slow speech quickening, and his voice growing more 
vehement. *' I see him yet ; I see his stiff, erect figure, 
and his haughty head, that never stooped — no, not to 
Capet himself — ^till the guillotine taught it supple- 
ness. Ah I the axe can do wonders, citizen; such 
miracles as I have seen it work. Ha ! " and he indulged 
in a long, chuckling fit of laughter. **I denounced 
Monsieur le Marquis. It was my duty, and I have 
never, I flatter myself, shrunk from it. I had come 
to Paris for the purpose, and in Paris I remained. 
Our noble Paris! It is the true place for talent I 
made my civiame conspicuous. I was at the sacking of 
Versailles, at the capture of the Bastille, at the sacking 
of the Tuileries, at the taking of the H&tel de Ville, at 
the condemnation of Capet and his wife. Already I am 
un grand homme, Carnot comes to me ; Robespierre 
relies on me ; and Danton — but, bah I he is already but a 
mere man of straw. Yes, I am un grand homme, though I 
live here so quietly with that woman. Ah ! This Revo- 
lution is a magnificent work. Liberty is so perfect, so 
complete ; let there be but a soupgon of guilt, and the 
axe of the triumvirate shears off the head of the traitor. 
At a sign from one of our grand patriots, he mounts the 
tumbril, and all is over ; and his house and possessions 
are bestowed on some good citizen. This house in 
which we are belonged to a noble. He lived on here, 
he clothed himself in the garb of liberty, he pretended 
to be one of us. Bah ! What then ? I knew better. 
I had long had my eye on this house and him. I went 
to the Committee of Public Safety, and did my duty. 
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I denounced him as a spy of Pitt and the Emigres, and 
at the very next clearance of the prisons he was sent 
headless to rejoin the other tyrants, and this house came 
into my possession. Ah ! it is a great work which we 
have wrought, dtoyen. Vive la Repuhlique ! But for 
it this house might never have been mine. Seventeen 
rooms, dtoyen, all like this one, packed full of these gew- 
gaws, and yet I keep them locked up, and live simply 
and frugally, as a true Republican should, in the kitchen, 
which is besides warmer and more agreeable to my tastes 
than the loftier and more spacious chambers.'' 

In due time, Brian, as his strength increased, was 
introduced to the apartment his host called the kitchen, 
but which had been, in point of fact, the porter's con- 
eiergCf and found it not undeserving of Citizen Leblanc's 
commendation. It was a perfect marvel to the lad, who 
had been accustomed to see the large servants' hall at 
Castle Connell, with its wide, open fireplace, and the 
huge old-fashioned stove at Evremont ; it was so small, 
so clean, with its tiny ^meaw, or range, not more than 
forty inches wide, where Julie cooked excellent little 
dinners on the handful of blazing coals or charcoal, and 
the invalid, seated in Citizen Leblanc's own arm-chair, 
and with his feet on that gentleman's ckaufferette of live 
charcoal looked at her making soup au gras, potage au 
maigrey a purSe, a vol au vent, and numberless other 
dainties. The Republican was a delicate feeder, and 
the same dish could never appear twice in one week 
without raising a domestic storm. 

"He is troublesome, Le Vieux," said the young wife 
sometimes, and that was the utmost extent of her com- 
plaint against him. 

As for Brian, he never saw her going about her more ^ 
menial occupations without feeling a redoubled desire 
to know how she ever eame to belong to Le Vieux at all. 
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It was not that she did not do her work deftly enough. 
Necessity and great natural quickness had made her a 
good cook, but she did everything with the air of one 
who had not been trained to it. She was an amateur 
in the art of labour, and she had the appearance of being 
one. Despite her peasant dress and petite figure, there 
was about her a grand air — ^an indefinable something, 
that made you feel as if she were some great lady mas- 
querading in the dress of one of her servants. One day 
he laughingly told her so, and the first shadow he had 
ever seen there passed over her bright face. 

" Tou are a silly boy," she said, and remained triate 
and dull until dinner. 

That was a day of remarkable events as regarded the 
little household in the Rue de la Revolution. Julie 
never went abroad : she had never been once out of the 
house all the time Brian had been with them ; but after 
dinner, when Citoyen Leblanc had gone out as usual, 
she asked her young guest, with many hurried apologies, 
if he would tidy up the kitchen for her. 

" Misery," she said, with tears in her bright eyes, 
" makes us do many a thing we never thought of being 
brought to do once. It kills me to ask this of you — of 
you, a gentUhomme ; but I cannot help myself." 

**It is an honour — it is a pleasure," burst out the 
kindly, impulsive boy. " Always ask me to do anything 
you wish done, madame." 

" Not madame, — citoyenne^^ she put in, with a sort of 
shudder. "Tou do not know what slips of the tongue 
cost one here." 

And she wrapped herself up in a large disguising cloak, 
and went out; and Brian set himself bunglingly but 
zealously to restore the little kitchen to its usual state 
of afternoon spotlessness. He had just finished his 
menial occupation, and bore some traces of it still on his 
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hands and clothes, when Citoyen Leblanc returned, a 
good two hours before his usual time. 

"Where is my woman?" he asked, after regarding 
his guest scrutinisinglj. 

** La citoyenne has gone out." 

"Humph! How long?" 

'* About two hours since." 

" Mille tonnerres ! The traitress ! " 

And he took up his red cap again, and a huge rusted 
sabre, which he often boasted was stained with the blood 
of the aristocrats^ and with a sort of weasel look on his 
pinched face, went out. 

He had not been gone half an hour when Julie rushed 
in, flurried and breathless, and threw herself, still wrapped 
up in her cloak and veil, into a chair. 

" He has not returned. Thank God, I am yet in 
time." 

" He has, half an hour since, and has gone out, I 
think, to look for you." 

She turned very pale. 

" Ah I mon Dieu I What will become of me ? Put 
these grapes on the table, will you, monsieur? Thanks." 
She was trembling all over, and though she did not 
weep, her eyes were swollen and red, as if she had been 
recently weeping a great deal. 

The clanking of wooden shoes was heard outside. 

** It is Le Vieux. Help me oflf with my cloak" 

Brian did so, and was in the act of laying it down 
when the Republican entered. 

" Ah ! well for thee that thou hast returned home,*' 
he growled. " Where hast thou been? " 

" At the Palais Eoyale, for these few grapes." 

She spoke nervously — so nervously, that even Brian 
knew that she was telling an untruth. 

" Little reptile I thou hast the craft of thy father. 
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Now, go : get supper. The dtoyens Marat and Hebert 
will sup with us to-night." 

No sooner was he gone, than the girl sank into a chair 
in a passion of tears and sobs, which she gave way to, 
however, only for a few minutes. The striking of a 
timepiece in the bedroom behind roused her ; she looked 
up with a faint smile. 

" I must apologise, monsieur. Now I will show thee 
how to make a crimne h la reine — ^we must provide 
royally for the reception of these Republican great guns." 

The supper hour brought the two Republicans and 
Citoyen Leblanc, who, according to his usual custom, 
had been abroad all the evening. Julie had not been 
idle : an excellent supper, a galantine of fowl, a salad, 
the grapes, and the promised crime a la reine, had been 
provided. She had been too busy to grieve much, but 
she moved about her work in a silent, constrained way, 
very unlike her usually sharp, quick movements. 

" Salut et fraternitej citoyenne" said the two men on 
entering. 

" Saluty dtoyeTis,'* she answered, in a low, faint tone, 
turning very pale. 

The same greeting passed betweeii them and Brian, 
and then he had leisure to examine them. They had 
both the regular sans-cvlotte face : coarse, vulgar, bloated, 
and covered with pimples ; with eyes which equally ex- 
pressed cunning and ferocity. All their talk was about 
a certain great event which was to come oS on the 
morrow — ^which they never named in precise terms, but 
over which they seemed to gloat with intense anticipa- 
tory delight. As for Julie, she turned paler and paler, 
till all the natural rose vanished from the cheeks that 
were usually so blooming. 

Brian tried to catch her eye, but she would not look 
at him. The school in which she had learned prudence 
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must have been a terrible one, for she nerer lost sight 
of it 

'* She is dreadfully afraid for herself, when she will 
not hazard even a look," thought the boy, and he retired 
somewhat piqued. 

Next morning, Brian, whose chamber adjoined the 
kitchen, heard the voices of his host and hostess raised 
in an angry contention. 

'^ He shall not go !" she said, in loud, vehement tones. 
" I tell you, he shall not." 

"Bahl He shall. Monsieur Camot expressly told 
us that he wished him weaned from his childish senti- 
mentality, and I expect the Abbaye will have that 
effect. What think you, little woman? Hsi ! ha ! " 

" Fiend 1 monster!" shrieked the girl, and then she 
stopped. 

" Ah ! Thou dost well. Thou hast some prudence, 
my little Julie. I wonder, now, will the guillotine ever 
clip that fair round neck of thine I " 

She made no answer, and the conversation ceased; 
and soon after she brought him his coffee — very pale 
and dispirited, but showing no traces of her recent 
angry emotion. He had scarcely finished dressing, 
when Citoyen Leblanc made his appearance, his bonnet- 
rouge on his head and his inseparable sabre in his hand. 
He was in high, even boisterous spirits, and looked 
not much unlike a superannuated ape got up for a 
masquerade. 

" Salut^ Citoyen Brian. You are well and strong 
now. I must take you abroad this fine day." 

" Salut" answered the boy. " What if I do not care 
for the promenade, citoyen ? " 

The Republican's brow darkened, and Julie, entering 
at the moment, made him a sign to go, casting upon 
him at the same time a look of profound pity. 
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" I have changed my mind : I think I should like to 
accompany you, citoyen, and see something of Paris." 

" That is well Come, then." And they went out. 

It was a calm, fine day in early spring. The mild- 
ness of the breeze, the pleasure of being once more in 
the open air, were all very exhilarating to Brian, and 
he walked on by the side of Citoyen Leblanc, buoyant 
and happy, asking the names of the streets as he passed 
along. All were quiet, almost deserted. It was not 
until they reached the Pont Neuf that straggling groups 
of sane-culottes began to appear on the streets ; but 
these increased with every step farther, and the Rue de 
I'Echaude, opposite the Abbaye de St. Germains, one 
of the Revolutionary prisons, was so closely packed with 
pikemen, that Leblanc found it difficult to make his way 
through the crowd, even by dint of exhibiting a sort of 
passport which he had procured from Danton. At last 
they were under the windows of the Abbaye. The crowd 
made way for them ; they entered the large outer court. 
Round this court was ranged a gang of men, with red 
woollen caps, wooden shoes, and butchers' aprons. Most 
of them had their sleeves tucked up, and were armed 
with sabres, knives, and pikes. 

" This way, boy," growled Leblanc, dragging him to 
a large table placed at the last wicket of the court. 

On this table was placed a heterogeneous mass of papers, 
pens, ink, pipes, tobacco, glasses, and uncorked bottles of 
rum ; and round it were seated twelve men, dressed all 
alike in the extreme of the sans-culotte fashion. The Pre- 
sident Maillard occupied a seat raised a little above that 
of the others, and held the register of the prison in his 
hand. This register had been carefully gone over by 
Danton. A red mark had been placed against the 
names of those prejudged to death, and a black one 
against those of the few whom the triumvir meant to 
save. 
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" Come," said Maillard, " we are late. Let us begin 
work," and he began to read over a list of names in rapid 
succession. 

As fast as he read, a prisoner was brought out and 
led up to the table bj the turnkeys. A few indifferent 
questions were asked — such as "What is thy name? 
Thy age?" &c., and then Maillard waved his hand. It 
was the sentence of doom. The turnkeys pushed the 
victim on one side, and presented another. Nine pri- 
soners had been condemned, and then Brian, who had 
been watching their proceedings with painful interest, 
saw the turnkeys lead forward to the impromptu tribunal 
the woman to whom he had been so strangely attracted 
on the night of Madame 'Roland's conversazione. She 
looked very pale, but very calm, and answered the ques- 
tions put to her in a low, firm tone. Once only her self- 
possession failed: it was when her glance, wandering 
from Halliard's pitiless face, chanced to fall on Brian's. 
Then a slight tremor passed over her. 

" Mercy ! O my God ! " she murmured, but so low, 
that the first word alone was distinct. 

" We have no mercy for the guilty," said the Presi- 
dent, sternly. 

*' I did not ask it from thee." 

*' From whom then, woman, didst thou dare to crave 
it?*' and he glanced suspiciously round at his subordi- 
nates. 

" From God." 

The words were pronounced slowly, in the full, rich 
tones that had so often transported the populace of Paris, 
and the effect for the moment was electrical A hush 
of terrified awe fell upon the B.evolutionary Tribunal. 
Maillard was the first to recover himself. 

^^ Ala mortr^ he said, waving his hand. 

''Death to the oppressors !" shouted the mob outside. 
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"Are you coming?" said a man dressed like a 
butcher, opening the door which led from the wicket to 
the outer court ; " are you coming ? The people are tired 
with waiting so long." 

The little group of the condemned made no answer, 
but stood huddled together, like a flock of frightened 
sheep. 

" Where is your courage?" asked Maillard, tauntingly. 
"Will not one of you obey the requisition of the 
people?" 

" I will," said the woman in whom Brian felt so deep 
an interest. 

And with a mute farewell to her fellow-prisoners, she 
walked steadily to the door — steadily out upon the pikes 
and sabres stretched ready to receive her. Brian gave 
a cry of "Save her — save her J" and rushed headlong 
after her. 

The massacre of the Abbaye had begun — the gorged 
prison was easing itself. Blood dimmed his eyes : he 
had an indistinct view through the bloody air of head- 
less trunks ; of quivering, palpitating bodies ; of blood- 
bespattered women and children dancing the carmag- 
nole over the dying and dead ; and then a strong arm 
pulled him back. 

"Are you mad?" said his deliverer, a little, meagre 
young man, with a stem, classically handsome face, 
dressed in the coarse uniform of an oflScer of the 
Revolutionary army. " Be silent," he continued, in an 
authoritative tone. "Thank God, the cries of these 
fiends drowned your rash exclamation. Turn your face 
to the wall, and when you have recovered your com- 
posure, tell me for whom you are come." 

" For no one." 

" Then why are you here ? " 

The boy took a glance round at the shambles, where 
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Leblanc, with sleeyes tacked up, was hacking away amid 
the yells, and groans, and spouting blood. 

" I came," he said, with an involuntary shudder, " I 
came with that man." 

« What ? With that man ? What is your name ? ' ' 

" Briaa" 

" Ah ! you are no rotwrier. I see that by your voice 
and air. Who are you?" 

Brian gave him his history in a few words. 

" Ah ! I see it now. You are the foreign secretary 
Camot is so proud of having secured. He is a shrewd 
man, and cannot trust the sans-cuhties. Now that you 
have told me so frankly who you are, I must give you 
some information about myself. I am an officer in the 
artillery ; my name is Napoleon Bonaparte ; and I am 
here, not like you, merely to see the show, but for the 
purpose of saving a friend, a foreigner like yourself — a 
brother officer of mine — against whom Danton has a 
grudge. Will you help me ? I did not think when I 
came here that I would have ruffians like these to deal 
with. What do you say — ^yes or no ?" 

" Yes, with all my heart But look at those judges, 
monsieur. Is there any hope? " 

"More than you would think possible. One, two, 
three of these wretches we have bought : even Maillard 
has taken a bribe — but he is not to be trusted." 

" And are the others ? " 

" Yes ; for their avarice is stronger even than their 
cruelty." 

'' Alas I that seems but a faint hope." 

" Courage — courage 1 We must not yield. Give me 
your hand." 

The night was now beginning to fall. Torches were 
brought, and straw, which was spread thickly over the 
court to absorb the blood which could no longer be 
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washed away. The judges paused for a moment to drink 
and smoke, and carts from the commune began to remove 
the dead bodies. 

Ten minutes were allowed for this operation, and then 
the tribunal resumed its functions. 

** Hist !" said the oflSicer of artillery to his companion, 
" he comes!" 

A tall man entered, with a weak, staggering step. 
His right arm was in a sling, a bloody bandage was 
bound round his forehead, and another round the lower 
part of his face. Maillard began with the same indifferent 
questions — " Thy name? Thy age?" &c.^ to which the 
prisoner answered in a voice so low and faint as to be 
almost inaudible. 

" He is mocking the Republic!^' cried the assassins. 

" He is dying of wounds received in the service of 
France," said Foumier, one of the men who had engaged 
to save him. " Citizens, remember our victories." 

''Vive la nation I Vive Dumourier J '^ shouted the 
crowd. 

"We are satisfied, dtoyen. Thy proofs of civisme 
are good. Go." 

A yell of fury burst from the assassins, who stood 
with their naked arms and feet streaming with blood, 
glaring upon the victim who had escaped them. 

" Now is our time," whispered the officer, coming to 
one side of his friend. Brian went to the other, and 
between them they half dragged, half carried, the un- 
fortunate man away from the scene of blood. 

At the gate of the Abbaye a group of assassins were 
regaling themselves with bread and wine. ** What is 
this ? " they cried ; " the nation is betrayed ! " 

"It is by its defenders then," said Napoleon, with 
the ready tact which so often stood him in good 
stead. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" Vive la RipuUtque I Vive les soldata ! " cried the 
Iialf-intoxicated wretches, and they passed on a step or 
two, when a fresh interruption arose. 

" riierw," cried a staggering patriot "An officer of 
artillery I What a handsome shako he wears!" And he 
raised his pike for the purpose apparently of striking 
it off. 

This drunken bravado might have quenched for 
ever all the yet unborn glories of the empire, had not 
Brian snatched a sabre from a pile of bloody weapons 
stacked against the gateway, and parried the descend- 
ing blow. 

"Thanks," murmured the officer; and again they 
went on a few steps, and again torches were held up 
into their faces, and another brute pushed roughly 
against the wounded arm of the liberated prisoner, who 
uttered a groan, and fell senseless into the arms of 
his friends. 

" Fell the brute; fell him like an ox!" cried Napo- 
leon, forgetting prudence in his rage ; and Brian, ex- 
erting all the strength of despair, struck him to the 
ground. 

" Now help me ! Yonder is the^'ocre." 

In a moment the carriage was reached, the still in- 
sensible man lifted into it, and they drove away. On 
the Pont Neuf, Nkpoleon signed to the driver to stop. 
" I cannot ask thee to go further. Monsieur Brian, for it 
would compromise thy safety ; but I shall not forget 
thy services, nor will my friend, poor Donally. Adieu. 
Excuse my hand." 

" Donally ! Donally ! " murmured Brian, gazing after 
the carriage; the name carried him back to Castle 
Connell and the good-natured shooler ; but no, it was 
impossible. The shooler was now a man of wealth 
and posit on in his own country ; he could almost laugh 
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at himself for the foolish thought that momentarily 
connected the man he had helped to save with his old 
friend. And yet, if it had not been so utterly impos- 
sible, there was about the figure of the wounded man 
— ^his face he could not see for the bandages — a some- 
thing strangely familiar. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

KATHLEEN WYNNE'S BEQUEST. 

" Ninety-six — ^ninety-seven; yes,tLat is the number; he 
is right." He rings, and Julie comes to the door, pale 
and with tear-stained eyes, which show that she has 
spent the time of their absence in weeping. She leads 
him in tenderly, as one would a suffering child, with the 
same look of pity on her face with which she had 
warned him to accompany Leblanc. " My poor friend, 
what thou hast seen and suffered 1" 
" Ah I do not speak of it." 

" I will— I must," she said, with a strong shuddering. 
** Who died to-day ? " 

" Many, but no one that I knew excepting that noble 
woman, that actress I told thee of that I saw at Madame 
Eoland's." 

" Ah 1 " she said with an eagerness that surprised 
him. " Was that, as you told me, the only time you 
saw her ? " 

" Yes ; I saw her for the second time to-day." 
" Then she can be nothing to thee, the blow will be 
easier than I had feared. Look, Monsieur Brian, I went 
yesterday to the Abbaye. I had something else to 
take me abroad than the purchase of those worthless 
grapes. I went to the prison to see an old lady, a friend 
of my father's, who will perish I know in the massacres 
to-night. This woman, this noble woman — thou hast 
well called her so— was in the cell with her. She came 
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to me, and told me she had no friends in Paris except 
in the prisons, and she could not die in peace unless this 
packet were sent to its destination. Look, I have kept 
it in my breast, for his eyes see all. I told her to be 
calm, to be happy, for I would fulfil her last desire — ^ay, 
even if it brought me to the guillotine. She smiled so 
calmly, so serenely, and stooped down and kissed me, 
and blessed me in a strange foreign tongue. And I 
came away, and I saw in the street as I hurried along 
that this packet was addressed to you. I would not 
give it to you last night, for I knew what he, what they, 
had determined, and I feared that you . . . you are 
sure she is nothing to you?" 

" Yes, quite sure. I have no relations. That is what 
you mean, is it not ? " 

" Yes, and I am glad of it. People are best alone in 
these dreadful times. This packet probably incloses 
one to Carnot. I shall leave you to open it." 

Almost before she was gone, Brian, whose curiosity 
was strongly excited, had torn it open. It contained 
two inclosures. He read, or rather glanced over the few 
lines the first contained, and fell down in a swoon. 

When he recovered he was lying on the floor of the 
little kitchen with Julie bending over him. 

"Thank God," she said, "you are better." 

" Alas ! " he groaned in reply, " she was my 
mother." 

" Then are we both equal sufferers by the Kevolu- 
tion;" and when his first paroxysms of grief and horror 
had somewhat calmed, she sat down by his side and 
took his hand in hers, and smiled into his face with a 
patient sadness that lessened his great grief with its 
imspoken sympathy. " I will tell you my story, mon- 
sieur. I have learned a great many things since I was 
' The Lark ' of Bezie ; and among other things I have 
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learned that whatever occupies the mind soothes its 
anguish. Was not ' The Lark ' a strange name ? My 
father gave it to me ; my fond old father I I was his 
only child, and my mother was dead, and he gave me 
this strange pet name because I was so merry and 
joyous^ and used to go about the house singing little 
snatches of song. I am sometimes merry yet, you 
will say. Ah ! monsieur, but it is not the same mirth. 
I have just such another scene as you saw to-day 
always before my eyes, even when I seem most gay. 
But in those happy days I was as joyous as a bird, 
living with my father in dear old Bezie. I will not 
tell you how beautiful the ch&teau looked, nestling in its 
quiet woods ; or how sweet it was to wander in the ferny 
dell behind it. Why should I waste time on that ? the 
Revolution has given us other memories. Those happy 
days were too good to last. We were denounced. We, 
who knew nothing of Revolutions and oppressions, 
denounced by him, * Le Vieux. ' " 

" By him ? " said Brian in involuntary astonishment. 

" Yes ; by him. I know not why he was our enemy, 
but he was. We were brought to Paris, to prison. Not to 
the Abbaye, where you were to-day, but to the prison 
of St. Lazare. It had been a monastery once, they 
say, and its dark frowning aspect filled me with despair. 
I was but a child then, monsieur — seventeen, it is true, 
but only a child for all that, a child that had been 
delicately nurtured and tended. A useless, spoiled child, 
as too many of us were perhaps. I had never all my 
life been alone, or much separated from my father. I 
clung to him, I implored, I prayed for the mercy of 
being left with him. They would not listen, they tore 
me away. I fainted for the first time in my life, and 
when I recovered consciousness I was alone, lying on a 
nickle bed in a narrow, ill-lighted cell. Ah I monsieur. 
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what I suffered from the cold and fear of darkness and 
loneliness 1 It was very weak of me, I know; but then, 
I am weak. I conquered those fears, monsieur. Terror 
for my father, anxiety for his safety, absorbed all other 
feelings. Three times a day when the turnkeys came 
to my cell I prayed, I entreated them, to take me to 
him, and at last they relented, and one day bade me 
follow them. He had been kept in a separate cell like 
myself, and was sitting on his bench wrapped in his 
cloak, rigid and immoveable. I threw myself on his 
neck with a cry of joy. Proscribed prisoners as we 
both were, within a few days, perhaps hours, of death, 
at that moment I was happy, and the next intensely 
miserable. My father did not know me, his mind was 
gone. He was an idiot, more helpless than a little 
child, with no pleasure save to sit in the sunlight, 
where it streamed through the high window, and pick 
the little bits of straw from the floor of the cell." 

" Poor Httle Julie I " 

" Ah ! you pity me, but you have not heard the 
worst. He came, * Le Vieux.' 

" * Do you know,' he said, * That you are doomed to 
death?' 

" ' I know it,' I answered. I am not brave, but a 
sullen resignation had taken possession of me. I did 
not dream of resisting my fate. 

" * You may live if you choose.' 

" I was young, and death seemed horrible : besides, if 
I died, who was to take care of the helpless old man 
who sat beside me, mechanically playing with his 
straws. I answered him eagerly. ' I choose life,' I said, 
* but how shall I escape ? Tell me how, good Monsieur 
Leblanc ? ' You can guess his answer ; I cannot say 
the words. It seemed to me then more horrible than 
death, I told him so. 
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" * Good/ he answered. * Then you will prepare to 
die to-morrow with that old aristocrat/ 

" Did I hear aright ? Was it possible that they were 
going to nrnrder that helpless, innocent old man? 
Alas ! it was too true. I looked at him, he lifted 
his eyes and gave one long wistful look at me. He 
never spoke, he had never spoken, the turnkeys said, 
since they brought him there, but I thought he was 
asking me for his life. Then I raved no longer. I 
assented to all, only exacting a solemn promise that in 
all circumstances he should be safe. The promise was 
given, and I became his wife. That was the 9th of 
August, monsieur. The next day he was to come and 
take us both away. Well, I cannot speak. The horror 
of that day is upon me still." 

"Did he come?" 

" He ! he ! Yes, he came, and ... oh I monsieur, 
think of what you saw to-day. It was awful for you, 
horrible, but mine was worse. I saw it all. They held 
me there ; I know not who, some of the fiends. I could 
not move a foot or limb, but a cruel strength possessed 
me. I did not Taint . I saw it all, and then I think I 
went macl. I seemed to roll in blood ; blood was around 
me, over me ; I seemed sinking into a vast ocean filled 
with it ; my hands were dripping with blood, my dress 
was covered with it. I was ill of braiii-fever, and I did 
not recover fast. I had many relapses when I thought 
of that fearful day, but I had no longer the courage that 
had prompted me to curse and defy them. The spirit 
that had made me struggle to get loose firom them that 
I might throw myself on the pikes that had drunk my 
father's blood was gone ; pain and suffering had tamed 
the energy of my despair. Health returned at last, 
and .... despise me, monsieur. I deserve it I, the 
daughter of a noble race, of a murdered father, have 
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lived on here with him : but he had no part in that last 
tragedy. He swore it, and it must be true. Human 
nature could not sink so deep. Such is my story, 
monsieur. The first part of it is common, not the last. 
Few are so weak, so contemptible as 1 am. You must 
despise me. All men must, but do not condemn me 
quite." 

" I despise you, Julie ! I honour you. It seems to 
me that it must need a braver heart to live on cheerfully 
and uncomplainingly day after day, than to make one 
fiery rush on death. The excitement of danger rouses 
the excitement of courage." 

" It is kind of you to find excuses for me. We shall 
be friends ; at least you will not deny to me, the elder 
and more experienced, the privilege of serving you? " 

" Yes : we shall be friends. Faithful friends — even 
to the guillotine, if need be." 

" Even to the guillotine I " 

With that frightful word they cemented their friend- 
ship. Citoyen Leblanc's foot was heard outside, and 
Brian, in his own room, took up his mother's unopened 
packet. It was inscribed " Kathleen Wynne, to her 
son ; " and on opening it, he found that it contained a mar- 
riage certificate and a certificate of baptism and birth — 
nothing else, except the few words of irrepressible maternal 
tenderness, scrawled on the inside of the outer envelope, 
the first and last outpouring of the maternal heart that 
had beat beneath the actress's mask of cold disdain. 

He was not, then, the child of shame — the pariah 
whom a.11 men had a right to despise. A thousand 
hopes, a thousand reveries, chased themselves one after 
another through his brain. 

** I am no longer Brian Wynne," he said, with half- 
feverish delight; "I am " And then he checked 

himself. There was in this poor, exiled boy, flung like 
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a waif into the seething heart of Paris, a tenderness, an 
unselfish clinging to the old home-ties that had been 
severed so rudely, a lofty generosity that would not 
have disgraced Charlemagne's paladins, or the Knights 
of the Bound Table, or the spotless Arthur himself. " I 
am no longer Brian Wynne," he repeated to himself, 
after the short moment of struggle — " I am Citoyen 
Brian, Monsieur Camot's clerk, and I must go to sleep, 
for my time and my best abilities belong not to myself, 
but to him." 

And in his thorough, almost Quixotic, conscientious- 
ness, he lay down and tried to sleep. But nature would 
not be so outraged : one event of the day after another 
passed before his closed eyes, all ending with that strange 
discovery — all tending to deepen and confirm the resolution 
he had taken ; no mere bravado, but the earnest resolve 
of a strong earnest nature that, true to all the world, was 
true also to itselfj and to its instincts of right and wrong. 

Next morning he went out without breakfast Leblanc 
was at home ; he could hear him stamping about in his 
wooden sabots, and he could not endure even so much 
as to look at him in his present mood. 

On his way to the Bureau of War, he entered a 
humble shop, bought and ate a small loaf of black 
bread, and washed his breakfast down with a bottle of 
weak wine. After some trouble, he found the house to 
which Camot had brought him on the night of his 
arrival in Paris. 

The courtyard presented a scene of busy bustle. 
Mounted estaffettes passed out and in, and national 
guards and armed sans-mdottes filled the entrance way, 
who eyed him with much curiosity, but made way for 
him, and allowed him to pass through the crowd. 

Two soldiers of the National Guard stood sentry at 
the door. 
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" Saluty^ said one of them. 

" PewpU^'* answered Brian, using the watchword which 
Camot had given him. But he was not yet allowed to 
pass. 

" Whom seekest thou ? " demanded the sentry. 

" The Citoyen Camot*" 

"Thy name?" 

"Brian — ^the Citoyen Brian." 

" Pass : the Citoyen Minister waits for thee." 

And Brian entering, found himself in the cabinet of 
the Minister. Carnot was sitting at a table covered 
with papers^ with the eternal red cap on his head and a 
sabre by his side. 

" Fot7d/" he said, pointing to a chair. "Thou art 
an excellent clerk, they say. There is work. I need 
not remind thee that that is all that concerns thee here: 
nothing else must be seen or heard." 

He took his seat in silence, and worked until the 
dinner hour, when he dined — sometimes with Camot 
alone, sometimes with large parties, when Barras pre- 
si4ed. The first day he soon found was an exact 
counterpart of all that followed. Without, the fires of 
the Eevolution flashed and glowed. One public event 
after another fed the flame. The vast machine of 
government, tumed by millions of hands, took wild 
leaps and plunges; but the particular spoke entrusted 
to the exact, methodical Camot, did its grinding^ day 
after day, with the most undeviating regularity. There 
was a sameness, even in the smallest details, which 
sometimes wearied, sometimes amused the young Kepub* 
lican employ^. The same pikemen at the gates stared 
at him with the same look of mingled curiosity and 
ferocity ; the same couriers seemed always coming and 
going ; the same sentries asked him the same questions; 
his chief addressed to him the same compliment and the 
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same warning. His work, when it had once become 
familiar, had in it much of routine — so much so, that 
even while his pen waa driving over the paper, he had, 
despite the daily warning about eyes and ears, leisure to 
observe the motley crowd of visitors who came to the 
bureau of the Minister, and leisure also to hear snatches 
at least of their conversation. 

Evremont, La Vendue, Le Comte de la Roche — ^these 
familiar names had first attracted his attention. They 
were pronounced angrily, coupled with threats, with dis- 
satisfaction, with suspicions, which made him so seriously 
uneasy that he resolved to impart them to Julie. He 
had conquered his repugnance to Leblanc, for he saw 
that it made her suffer, and once more breakfasted and 
supped in the little kitchen. Leblanc did not so often 
bring visitors ; he did not so often sup at home himself 
as he had been accustomed to do. His avocations seemed 
to take him more abroad, and when he was absent, Brian 
spent the evening alone with Julie. She was his gazette, 
for shut up in the Minister's cabinet from morning to 
night, he knew nothing that went on excepting the 
technicalities of his own peculiar department She was 
also his friend and adviser. She had much more expe- 
rience and a keener tact in detecting the signs of the 
times than he had, and she made the very most of her 
extra two years. You would have supposed her a 
Methuselah at least, to have heard her talk. 

One day a strange figure entered the bureau-^a man 
clothed in rags, with a guitar slung upon his back. 
Brian glanced up at him as he entered — one short 
glance, but it sufficed. He knew him. What had 
Jacques, the postilion of the little inn near Evremont, 
to do there? Still writing, he continued to glance at 
him curiously. Camot must have expected him, else 
be would never have gained admittance ; but their in- 
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tercourse was limited to a few words, of which he could 
catch nothing but the name of his late protector. 

He would have liked to have run after the man and 
questioned him as to how they were at Evremont, but 
it was impossible ; so he wrote on, and reserved his 
wonder and uneasiness for Julie's ear. 

Leblanc was fortunately out, and he told her what 
had happened, and all his vague feeling of uneasiness 
about his friends. 

She could see no cause for fear about them, but the 
country was troubled. She had heard that La Vendee 
was on the eve of a general insurrection ; that Dumou- 
rier was retreating ; that storms from different quarters 
threatened to overwhelm the new-born Republic. The 
news filled him with pain : La Vendue on the eve of an 
insurrection ! Those tranquil fields and quiet chdUavx 
about to be plunged into all the crimes and excesses 
that convulsed Paris. What would become of her? 
What wild terrors would be added to her misery and 
despair? — and, the graceful, pretty child, was hers to be 
the wretched fate of the orphans of the Revolution? 
Had Victor de la Roche some forebodings of what was 
coming, when he said that his little daughter might one 
day need a friend? He had been content to think of 
them as well and safe, among the green glades and pure 
air of Evremont; and now those glades were to be 
trampled by the hoof of Revolution, that pure air filled 
with groans and blood. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



LE COMTE DE LA BOCHE. 



While Brian lay tossing on nia sleepless bed, thinking 
of Evremont and its dear inmates, the objects of his soli- 
citude were in Paris, divided from him only by a few 
streets. He made the discovery the very next morning. 
On his way to the bureau of the War Minister, a pro- 
cession passed him^ such as was not unfrequently seen 
at that strange epoch in the streets of Paris. It partook 
of a mythological character, and was the saturnalia of 
the old Romans enacted by actors not drunk with wine, 
but blood. Hebert, Marat, Santerre, St. Huruge, Chabot, 
Danton, and a host of others, took part in it ; but the 
young employs was now too familiar with their appear- 
ance to pay much attention to them. Two figures alone 
attracted his notice : one was a young woman in a blood- 
coloured riding-habit, with a sabre and pistols by her 
side, and a plumed hat on her head. He knew her also. 
She was Theroigne de Mericourt — ^well known in Paris 
as La Belle Liegoise — and by the side of ttis woman, 
whom Lamartine has well called 'Hhe impure Joan 
d'Arc of the public streets," rode Victor de la Roche. 
His handsome smiling face was bent down close to hers 
— ^he was whispering something that pleased her, for she 
laughed aloud, a sweet silvery laugh. She was one of 
the Aspasias, not one of the Furies, of the Revolution. 
A fierce sense of wrong swelled up in Brian's heart as 
he watched them — of wrong done to the miserable, 
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deserted woman, who was now alone with her misery in 
some quarter or other of the crowded city. Where? 
Victor de la Koche was too much engrossed with his 
lovely neighbour to notice him, and he felt an invincible 
unwillingness to speak to him in his present society. 
What should he do ? He had still some time on his 
hands. The gathering was obviously breaking up, and 
he resolved to follow and see where his late protector 
went Theroigne he knew was to breakfast at Danton's, 
with a large party of the Jacobin chiefs ; but the late 
Count was not yet, so far as he knew, sufficiently intimate 
with the sanS'Culotte leader for such an honour. It 
appeared that he was right, for after much coquetting, 
and great apparent unwillingness, Theroigne and her 
new lover separated, and Brian succeeded in tracing him 
with no little trouble to a small house in the Rue St. 
Honor^, opposite the church of St. Sepulchre, next door 
but one to the carpenter Duplay's, where Robespierre 
had his simple imostentatious lodgings. 

Had Brian any clue to the past, he might have 
supposed that Nemesis herself had sent the d-devant 
Count to this obscure retreat, so near to the enemy of 
his youth — ^but he knew nothing about the past. The 
present, with its anxieties, was enough for him — as for 
most men then in Paris. 

That day there was great excitement at the bureau 
of the Minister of War — even the impassive Carnot was 
agitated. Danton, Marat, Robespierre, and the other 
chiefs of .the extreme party, came and went continually — 
hurrying out and in among the throng of couriers. War 
and treason were assailing the new-bora Republic — 
Dumourier was more than suspected — Lyons and La 
Vendue had risen in arms, and the Convention had 
declared war against England, Holland, Spain, and 
Germany. 
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It was late when the^ young emp7oy^ was released from 
his duties: and it was with the latent, subdued, yet 
strong excitement, common to most men on the eve of 
great events, that he passed along the crowded streets. 
The rappel was beating in every quarter of the city. 
Everywhere, the people were arming. Groups of armed 
men filled the streets, and the lamp-light fell on naked 
bayonets and on anxious upturned faces. It fell on 
something else besides. Usually, he avoided the Place 
de la Eevolution, but on this particular night he was 
pressed for time, and hurried on, casting a shuddering 
glance at the four upright, blood-red posts that supported 
the fatal groove of the guillotine. 

The instrument of death was deserted, save for the 
sentry who stood guard over it ; and hurrying on, he 
gained at last the Eue St. Honor^. He knocked, and 
then, without consideration, asked for La Comtesse de 
la Roche. 

The woman who opened the door looked at him 
sternly. 

" There is no such name here. We are good citizens." 

He pushed past her, without hearing what she said. 
He had heard Marie's voice raised in tones of plaintive 
entreaty. The sound guided him to the room : a poor 
bare garret, at the very top of the house. The child 
screamed when he entered, and then sprang into his 
arms, with the cry — 

" Now you are come all will be well ; and you will 
give me bread, will you, Brian, for la pauvre mamanf" 

" Yes, yes, darling. But how is this?" And he held 
her off from him, that he might see her better. Her 
clothes were worn almost to rags, and she herself reduced 
almost to a skeleton ; and her little hands, red and 
swollen and covered with chilblains, showed evident 
marks of hard work ; the forefinger of the left hand, all 
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raw and wounded, showing an incessant and not very 
skilful use of the needle. 

He took the poor little wounded hand tenderly into 
his. 

" How is this, Marie ? " 

"Oh, it is nothing! I must work, you know, for 
food. A good gentleman gives me four sous apiece for 
each of these," — and she pointed to a pile of coarse 
canvas bags — " but J am very awkward at them. I can 
scarcely earn enough food for poor manfian and myself 
Sometimes — when she is not quite herself, you know — 
she eats it all, and then there is none left for me : but it 
is only when she does not know that she does that. 
Poor mwmmh! Come and speak to her." 

" Is she herself to-day?" he whispered. 

" Yes ; but she is very anxious about papa — so 
anxious, that she does not know you are here. Chhre 
maman^^^ she said, gliding up to her, and pulling her 
ragged sleeve ; " here is dear Brian : now we shall 
suffer no longer." 

The wretched woman tm'ned round with an hysterical 
laugh, which ended in a long quivering sigh. 

" Welcome, Brian, to this H6tel de la Roche. Is it 
not splendid ? Ah ! what do I say ? It is good enough 
for me : but you, poor angel, what have you done, that 
you should perish of cold and hunger?" And she 
caught the girl to her breast, and held her in a long, 
close embrace. " Oh, Brian — Brian ! I abandoned my 
own children — ^lost, guilty wretch that I was ; and God 
has made this child's heart tenderer to me than any 
daughter's could have been." 

"Hush, maman — dear, good vnaman^ hush," said 
the girl, soothingly. 

" I will not be quiet : I will tell him what you are. 
Young as you are, you are a jewel—' an angel : without 

VOL. I. K 
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you I should have died. Brian, will 70U get her some 
food? She is starving." 

Almost before she had finished^ Brian had left the 
room. In a short time he returned with bread and wine, 
and a basin of warm soup. 

The girl's eyes sparkled at sight of the food, but, 
restraining herself, she broke off a small fragment of the 
loaf, and carried it and the soup to her mother ; but the 
poor woman would not eat. 

" I cannot," she murmured; « take it yourself, darling 
— ^you need it more than I do : I had a whole slice of 
bread this morning." 

'' But there is enough, and Brian will not let us suffer 
so badly again — ^will you?" And she fixed her eyes on 
him with a child's undoubting trust 

" No, my pet — ^I will not" 

''You hear? Ah, ckhre maman, do take one 
mouthful." 

"I cannot, Marie — it would choke me. I am sick, 
with fear and anxiety. Come here, Brian." 

Brian came up to her side. 

"Who is that man? — That one, down there — ^that 
man in the strange imiform?" 

''^That man in uniform!" he repeated, glancing all 
over the street. '^ Ah I " He drew in his breath 
suddenly.. 

He had recognised^ the red felt cap, the coarse blue 
coat, the carmagnoUy the wooden sabots — all the et 
ceterm that went to make up the peculiar dress generallj 
worn by the true sans-cuhtte patriots. 

" Who is it, I say V* she asked eagerly, tightening 
her grasp on his arm. 

" He is a Eepublican.'' 

" Ah ! He is something more — he is a soldier of some 
sort I have stood all night watching them. There 
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are twelve x)f them in yon cabaret. They take turns to 
watch on the streets. I know what it is — they are 
waiting for him." 

"Where is he?" 

"In the room below." 

"He has other rooms then, and yet he keeps you 
here." 

" Hush ! do not reproach him. It is good enough for 
me — ^my spirit is broken now. I desire but to save him 
for this Theroigne, and then to die." 

" Is that woman here ? " 

** Yes — ^yes. But do not think of that. Think only 
of saving him. Ah ! the door opens : they are on the 
stairs — they are descending. Throw up the window: 
shout — cry — warn him ! " 

"What use would it be? We cannot prevent the 
arrest. We may save him afterwards." 

These words calmed her somewhat. She leant out of 
the window, and listened intently. 

Theroigne and the Count passed out into the street, 
talking and laughing gaily. She was leaning on his 
Mm, and Brian distinctly saw her half turn and make a 
sign to the sana-culottej who had not moved. Li a 
moment the whole twelve were round him. 

" Yield thy sword, cUoyen^^^ said one who seemed the 
chief. 

De la Eoche drew himself up haughtily. 

" Dost thou know to whom thou speakest?" 

*' To the Citoyen La Boche, whom I arrest by virtue 
of this mandate." 

" Of what am I accused ?" 

" Of royalism and treachery." 
. *' By whom?" 

" The Citizen Bobespierre." 

De la Boche turned very pale. 

r2 
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" It is enough,^' he muttered. " Lead on^ To what 
prison ? " 

" To the Conciergerie." 

The sans-culottes closed round their leader, and the 
prisoner was marched off. 

Meanwhile Theroigne had entered a carriage, which 
had been in waiting for her for more than an hour. 

" Chez Danton," she said to the coachman, and then 
fell languidly back among the cushions, while Victor de 
la Roche's unhappy deserted mistress watched her with 
a strange sort of fascination. When the last sound of 
the carriage-wheels had died away, she turned to Brian. 
She had been very much excited before, but now she 
was quiet, with a sort of unnatural calmness. 

" Brian Wynne," she said, solemnly, " long ago, when 
you were a poor little oppressed boy, yoU used to say 
that you would be willing even to die to serve me. Will 
you redeem that pledge now ? Will you save him, even 
though it should cost you your life ? Say you will not, 
and I will dash myself down from this open window, 
and die at once. Say you will, and I will bless and 
pray for you as long as life lasts, if the prayers of a 
guilty wretch like me can avail anything." 

" I will fulfil my pledge." 

" Ah ! it is good : it is kind. It is frightfully selfish 
of me to ask you, but love like mine is selfish — frightfully 
selfish." 

He did not contradict her. His eyes were resting on 
the child, who had eaten a full meal for the first time 
for months, and was lying with her pretty head resting 
on her hands, in the deep sleep of exhaustion. " What 
will become of her?" he thought, with bitterness. The 
touch of her little arms, her loving confidence, had stirred* 
a yet unawakened chord in his breast He had been 
vowing to protect and cherish her, and with her, her 
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adopted mother ; and now that mother had devoted him 
to death — for it was almost certain death to plan or aid 
in the escape of a suspect. 

He was roused from his bitter reverie by her eager 
demand — 

" What must we do ? Tell me : ah, I know. Look! " 
— and she took a pebble-ring from her finger — " Look ! 
Ah, God be thanked that I have still kept it. Go — 
hasten with this to Eobespierre, and tell him that his 
foster-sister, Gabrielle la Hauteville, desires him to 
redeem his pledge." 

Brian caught it eagerly from her hand. It offered a 
chance of saving the prisoner, without the sacrifice of a 
life on which now depended the lives of two other help- 
less human beings. He set off at once. If Robespierre 
could be induced to act, all would go well. Though not 
yet Dictator, his power was great. He found the dreaded 
chief of the Jacobins at home, seated at a table, on which 
were some books and papers, ^ frugal supper, and a 
tumbler of camomile tea. He was neatly, almost scru- 
pulously dressed in black, and his long hair, which was 
turned back from his temples, was powdered. The 
88Sthetics of dress, so much despised by Danton and some 
of the other Revolutionary chiefs, were never neglected 
by him. 

When the young man entered, he looked quickly up 
with the stealthy sidelong glance of a person who lives 
in a perpetual state of fear. 

** Salut,'^ he said, when he saw who it was. 

The young man returned the greeting, and then gravely 
delivered his message, and put the ring into Robespierre's 
hand. The sight of it affected him violently : the blood 
rushed into his sallow cheeks, and he trembled all over. 
It was but for a few seconds, however, that the storm of 
emotion shook him. It appeared, and almost before you 
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had time to notice it, it was gone. A grim smile passed 
over the demagogue's features — he rested his twitching 
hands on the table, as if to steady them, and raised his 
cold eyes to the visitor's face: there was no smile in 
them — it went no farther than his lips. 

"It is impossible," he said, in a tone of meek remon- 
strance. " Not even for her will I forego my revenge. 
Victor de la Koche dies, as his crimes deserve ; but I 
will redeem my pledge, and take care of her. I can do 
no more, my young friend — ^really, I cannot." 

"Is this your final determination?" 

"It is," he said, in a stem^ vehement tone, which was 
more like his nature than the affectation of softness he 
generally assumed — "it is; and neither heaven nor 
earth shall change it. Now go : time presses." 

Brian, thus dismissed, went first to the garret adjoining. 

" There is hope," he whispered. " Sleep in comfort 
to-night. I will cause fuel and other necessaries to be 
sent in, and before morning Victor de la Boche shall be 
free." 

He did not wait to hear her broken thanks, but hurried 
away. He was one of those people who hate fusses 
and scenes, but who would walk up to the cannon's 
mouth unshrinkingly in performance of their duty. 

"And it is my duty," he said to himself, " to rescue 
this man, who has been a father to me. I have no right 
to appoint myself the judge of his crimes : it would be 
the basest ingratitude to forget that to me he was 
ever kind. I must save him — but how ? I see but one 
way, and I must go home first I must see Julie, I 
must leave a note for Monsieur Camot — justice demands 
that." 

And he hurried on through the still crowded streets, 
across the Place de la Revolution, where a large fii« had 
been kindled, round which groups of the National Guard 
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were standing, wrapped up in their gieat-coats. The 
flickering blaze fell on the guillotine, feebly lighting 
up its grim outlines, and glaneing with a ghastly radiance 
on the long, sabre-like axe. He looked up at it as he 
passed, and a deadly faintness seized him, which in a 
moment went off, and lie was himself again, marking 
out in his dear mind the ^details of a plan, sublime in 
its self-sacrifice. 

On arriving at Leblanc's house in the Rue de la 
Libert^, he was surprised to see lights moving rigidly 
across some of the upper windows. After an unusual 
delay, Julie opened the door for him. She looked pale 
and excited, Leblanc was ill — ^very ilL It seemed 
likely that one at least of the assassins of September 
would die in his bed. 

He heard, her out, too much exeited himself to com- 
prehend all that she said. 

''Julie,'' he cried, the moment she had done speaking 
— "Julie, did you not tell me once that a turnkey who 
was kind to you in St Lazare is now in the Concier- 
gene?" 

"Yes, I did." 

"Quick, then — address this packet to his wife." 

She did so, and then raised her wondering eyes to his 
face, as if to read there what he meant He shook his 
head, and turned away with a forced laugh. 

" You wiU know it all soon : it is a little mystery — 
one of those romances you are so fond of. Give me the 
pen a minute. To-inorrow, Julie, you must send this to 
Monsieur Carnot" 

''Julie — Julie!" cried the hoarse voice of the sick 
man. 

She bounded away, and he went out into the streets 
again, and traversed them hastily, till he reached the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, where he entered the shop of a 
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jripieTy and demanded a complete sans-culotte dress. 
The woman demurred. 

" He might be a traitor, — a spy, — a royalist? " 

" I am none of all three. Look/' and he laid down 
some eoins. 

The woman hesitated. Gold had already become 
scarce in Paris. She stretched out her hand to take it, 
and again drew back with that inimitable, expressive 
shrug of the shoulders which none but a Frenchwoman 
can accomplish. " Mais^ citoyen : if ill comes of it, and 
I am held responsible? " 

"Fear nothing, only give it me quickly," and he 
pushed the money towards her. 

After another moment of indecision, she took it, and 
produced from her stores a complete sana-culotte dress 
with the newest variations, the medal, and broad-sword 
belt with " September " painted on it in large letters. 
He took them up, rolled them tightly into a bundle, 
which he concealed beneath his cloak, and again went 
out His next visit was to a cabaret, where he pro- 
cured a bottle of rum, and his next to the Conciergerie 

itself. 

He knocked boldly at the wicket, and was admitted 

by a heavy, stupid-looking man, the very turnkey Julie 

had often described to him. He was alone in the parte- 

cochire, warming himself at a good fire, and grumbling 

at the ordei^s he had received from the Commune. 

" What are those ? " asked Brian, after having given 
him the pretended packet from Julie, and the bottle of 
rum, which he half emptied at a draught. 

" What are those orders, citoyen ? You shall hear 
them and judge. You must know that it is my night of 
the watch, and here am I, Jacques' Denis, instead of 
keeping ward in this comfortable porte-cochhre^ like a 
good official of the Eepublic, sent by Bobespierre, 
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as if I were the vilest traitor, to pace up and down 
in the cold corridor before the cell of a wretched 
aristocrat." 

" It is of him I come to speak," said Brian, over- 
joyed that Robespierre's sleepless vengeance had thus 
pointed out his man to him. " It is of that wretched 
traitor I come to speak. I have a message to the 
ci'devant Count from the Citoyen Jdtnistre.'* 

" Ah ! from the Citoyen Robespierre ? I know 
not if . . ." 

" No, my honest friend ; from Danton, the Citoyen 
Danton." 

" Ah ! That is different. I love the Citoyen Danton. 
He is a great man, a good man, a true Republican. 
Follow me, citoyen" And taking up a lamp, and a bunch 
of keys that lay on the table, he led the way through 
a confused succession of cloisters and corridors, and 
paused at last before the door of a cell to which, after 
some fumbling, he fitted a key. " There, citoyen, enter, 
and deliver the message of the brave Danton." 

"First pledge me to the Republic," said Brian, 
making a show of putting the bottle of rum which he 
had brought with him to his lips. 

" With all my heart," answered the turnkey, taking a 
long pull. " Here is the lamp, I can keep guard well 
enough in the dark." 

" Thanks," said Brian ; and taking the lamp in his 
hand he turned the key and entered the cell. He found 
the prisoner wrapped in his cloak, stretched on a wooden 
trestle, fast asleep. The France he had betrayed, the 
woman he had wronged, the new light love he had 
gained, the Nemesis at his heels, the morrow's doom, all 
forgotten in a slumber as placid and deep as that of 
infancy. 

The young man looked at him for some time in mute 
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astonishment, then remembering that the moments were 
precious, shook him slightly, " Count de la Eoche." 

The sleeper moved. " Ah ! ha ! It is gone, The- 
roigne." 

" Monsieur, the time presses." 

The Count opened his heavy eyes. " Is the time 
come ? I am ready. What, Ishmael, is it you ? " 

" Yes, I have come to save you. Look, there is a 
complete sana-culotte suit. Put it on, and over it this 
cloak of mine ; then give me yours. Follow the turnkey 
outside to the door, and you are free. Throw the cloak 
away, the crowd will respect that masquerading dress ; 
but lose no time in leaving Paris. Robespierre is your 
bitter enemy. You will find money enough in that 
purse to enable you to escape to England." 

The Count listened with flashing eyes, and b^mn to 
dress with marvellous rapidity. ^ Bravo, I will defeat 
them yet. I will live to trample them under my feet 
Your cloak, brave boy. Now, I am ready." 

He made no affectation of thanks, he accepted it all 
as a thing of course ; he never turned at the door even 
to say farewell, much less to ask, ^ Mon enfant, what is 
to become of you ? " Jacques, the turnkey, half blind 
with rum, locked the door upon his prisoner, and Brian 
could hear him chattering to his companion with drunken 
garrulity, then their footsteps died away down the long 
corridors, and he wrapped himself in De la Soche's 
cloak, and threw himself down on the trestle, weary 
and sick at heart. He did not repent of what he had 
done, he had not done it to receive praise or grati- 
tude, but because it was his duty, that first and last 
word, that alpha and omega with him ; but neverthe- 
less he felt a cold chill at his heart, a fluttering sensation 
of pain, of deadly sickness such as had oppressed him 
when passing the guillotine. It had scarcely worn off 
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when the rattle of a drum was heard, and the roll of 
the prison was called, each prisoner stepping out into 
the corridor in answer to his name. At the call for 
Victor de la Soche he rose, firm again and intrepid, and 
pulling his hat over his brows, and drawing up the folds 
of the cloak round his face, stepped out of the cell 

A gendarme came up to take charge of him, and he 
followed in the wake of a long train, about forty in 
all, who were passing out before him. 

" Are we bound for the guillotine ? " he whispered to 
the gendarme^ who walked beside him. 

" No, to trial," answered the man ; and following the 
others he was placed in one of a long line of tumbrils 
filled with his companions in misfortune, and the melan- 
choly procession moved quickly away through the 
twilight streets, which were yet but partially illumined 
by the cold grey light of the dawn, until it reached 
a large old house, plentifully decorated with gaping 
faces, monkeys, angels, &c. and at each corner gigantic 
carved water-spouts, the gargomlka of the Middle Ages. 
Descending from their tumbrils, ihey were made to 
follow their conductors through a succession of empty 
halls, passages, and corridors, until they reached an 
apartment lighted with lamps. It had at one end a 
raised- platform and a table, round which were seated a 
group of men, in whom Brian, familiar with the details 
of Bepublican justice, easily recognised the Revolutionary 
Tribunal of the section. 

He looked at them anxiously; none of them were 
known to him. They were ruffians even more deeply 
dyed in blood than the demagogues with whom he was 
familiar. Their dress was much the same as that of 
those he had seen before in the Abbaye, and their 
mode of procedure almdst the same. The same trifling 
questions were asked, the same unrelenting ferocity 
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shown. His doom, he knew, was sealed ; and leaning 
back against the wall, he waited with his eyes closed 
until his turn came, determined to answer nothing. 

" Victor Marie de la Roche!" He started, not recog- 
nising at first the unfamiliar name, and then stepped 
forward. 

One question followed after another :, still no answer. 
And then the sentence came. " Guilty of tncwisme, a la 
Force," and he was hurried away through another set of 
doors and corridors to a paved courtyard, where a group 
of wretches like himself stood exposed to the inclemency 
of a cold drizzling morning. 

For the first time he looked round on his companions, 
and recognised with a shudder many of the men he 
had met at Madame Roland's, and even the elegant 
hostess herself, still beautiful, still theatrical, still taste- 
fully dressed, and still unattractive to him ; but the 
contrast between her past and her present filled him 
with deep pity. Then, she had been the presiding 
divinity of a gorgeous feast ; and now, the mire of the 
courtyard stained her white dress, the winter rain fell 
upon her long, black curls ; the guillotine, grim and 
ghastly, awaited the eloquent Queen of the Girondists. 
His retrospections did not however last long : a rumbling 
of wheels, and a confused sound of drums and trumpets 
was heard outside, and presently a train of empty 
artillery-wagons drew up and were filled in silence. 
The band of the National Guard struck up " Qa Ira," 
the drums beat, the trumpets sounded, the attendant 
crowd yelled and raved, and they went forth with all 
the pomp of some holiday pageant on their way to the 
guillotine. 

In this manner they made a circuit of the principal 
streets, accompanied by a great multitude of spectators, 
and were already in sight of the grim instrument of 
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deaths when the crowd escorting them was met and 
stopped by another crowd. 

A man, haggard and thin, and clothed in rags, with a 
guitar strapped on his back, stood in the midst, declaim- 
ing violently, and denouncing a crouching figure, which 
Brian could not distinctly see. 

" Look ! " cried the orator, " there he is. Arrest that 
ex-noble — arrest that spy I I denounce him : he is no 
true sans'culotte. He is a robber, a traitor, a suspect, a 
ci'devant who wears the sacred costume of Liberty, in 
order to escape. Comrades, we must punish the villain 
— we must take justice into our own hands. The 
judges are false : they wink at the escape of traitors^ 
Last night he was in the Conciergerie — now he is 
here. Let us punish him, friends. A la lanterne with 
the traitor." 

" A la lanterne with the spy ! A la lanterne with the 
suspect! Hang the ci-devant /^^ yelled a thousand 
voices, and he was seized and thrown down. 

Even at that disadvantage he defended himself 
gallantly, but it was in vain. He was dragged along 
beneath a lamp-post : a long piece of rope was affixed to 
the projecting rod of iron that served to support the 
lamp, a noose was run on it, and the man, still struggling 
violently, was forced to ascend a packing-box, which 
they had brought from the nearest shop. There was a 
slight pause when they had completed their operations, 
and the victim took cliaracteristic advantage of it. 

''Off, ye devils!" he cried; "ye are unworthy to 
spill the best blood in La Vendue. Jacques, come here 
— thou art a sans-culotte at last." 

" Thou liest ! " said the ragged minstrel, kicking the 
support from under his feet. 

He swung round with a convulsive shudder, a tremor 
passed over the body, and then it hung heavy and still, 
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a senseless corpse. The ragged minstrel laughed 
triumphantly. 

" Thus La Vendue rewards her traitors ! " he shouted, 
with savage glee, plunged into the crowd, and dis- 
appeared. 

"Victor! Victor!" shrieked a pale, ragged woman, 
breaking through the crowd, which made way for her 
and a girl who ran by her side — " Victor 1 have they 
murdered thee, my poor love?" 

" My Grod ! Have I dared all this in vain ? " gasped 
Brian. 

The shrieks, and yells, and insults of the crowd were 
redoubled : he did not hear them. The carts began to 
move, the guillotine, with its scythe-like axe and ghastly 
row of biers, frowned before him, but he did not see it 
He saw only that dangling, insensate figure, with the 
shrieking woman on her knees below it, and the pale, 
anxious child weeping silently by her side. 

The carts stopped. The band thundered forth the 
Marseillaise, the cranking crash of the instrument over- 
head showed that it had begun its work. He heard and 
saw nothing, till he felt his cloak twitched, and heard 
the. hissing whisper — 

"Count de la Koche, we have met again, after all 
those years — ^met, where I am master." 

It was Robespierre's ghastly, livid face that was held 
up to his own. An uncontrollable loathing, and rage, 
and desperation seized him, and he answered, utterly 
regardless of the consequences — 

"Thou liest, fiend! God is master, and He has 
taken thy revenge into His own hand." 

The demagogue staggered back. That Grod whom he 
had declared to be an impostor had power then to 
thwart him. He gnashed his teeth in silent rage. 

"Where?" he asked. 
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" Yonder, beneath yon lamp-post, is the woman you 
have pledged yourself to care for," answered Brian, dis- 
regarding his question. 

"And you? Here, dtoyen^' — one or two of the 
National Guard ran up at the beck of the grim monarch 
of the hour — " take this man from the ranks of the con- 
demned, and cany him back to prison. He is not yet 
tried." 

A deep growl rose from the crowd. It was but a 
small draught that day from the Conciergerie : they could 
not afford to lose their sport, even for a whim of Robes- 
pierre's, who moved sullenly off, never waiting to see 
if his orders were obeyed. With a hoarse shout, the 
mob rushed upon the gendarmes. The National Guards 
seized their muskets, which they had piled by the side of 
the scaffold, and came to the support of their comrades. 
Shots were fired, bayonets were drawn, the pike of the 
8an8'Culotte was directed against his fellow-patriot. There 
was a fierce struggle of some minutes' duration, and 
then the National Guard made good their point, and 
Brian, wounded, bleeding, and as he believed dying, 
was conducted back to the Conciergerie. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE ADVERTISEMENT ANSWERED. 

It was a wild, stormy November evening. The wind 
was raving through the woods round Castle Connell, 
and dashing the waves against the rocky shore. Within, 
however, all was warm and comfortable ; the darkness 
without deepened the warmth and comfort of the bright 
crimson-hued ladies' room. Martin Doyle was there, on 
one of his rare business visits to the Castle. He was 
to remain all night. He had made a sudden visit to 
Paris, and returned haggard, nervous, shaken, the wreck 
of the man he was. He had gone to meet a friend, he 
told his neighbours, and found him guillotined. There 
was a great deal of speculation in Cumlagh as to who 
this friend could be. Some thought it was Maurice 
Connell ; some, Mr. Donally : but all agreed that the 
attorney, to use his own phrase, had been completely 
upset by what he had seen. He used to be a bold, 
fearless man, and now a strange fear of Whiteboys, and 
footpads, of the very darkness even, had seized him. 
He would rather almost have died than have traversed 
after nightfall those three or four dark miles of road 
between Cumlagh and (>astle Connell : rather than do 
it, he endures Miss Nickie's cold, forced welcome and 
the presence of little Sir Philip, whom he dislikes with 
an intensity of feeling rarely shown by a man towards a 
child. The boy is seated right in front of the hearth — 
he can never be near enough the fire, and he is very near 
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it now. The blaze falls full upon him where he sits — 
not playing or restlessly swaying himself up and down, 
as most boys would do when condemned to the penance 
of sitting still, but rigid and immoveable, with his large 
black eyes fixed upon Martin Doyle's. He will sit for 
hours thus, and stare at the attorney, whose face 
possesses a strange, and, as its owner thinks, most unfor- 
tunate and peculiar fascination for him. He would, 
fearful as he is of robbers, almost sooner meet a whole 
squad of them than encounter his ward's fixed and 
mournful gaze. He has complained to Miss Nickie 
more than once about it vehemently, and even passion- 
ately. " He cannot bear it — he will not : it makes him 
shudder all over. There is such a look of his father in 
them, and they seem always reproaching him — ^God 
knows for what 1 " 

Miss Nickie cannot see that look. To her, his eyes 
are like his mother's. Both are right: his eyes are 
the only point in which the plain, sickly boy re- 
sembles either of his handsome parents — ^they have his 
father^s expression, and are the same colour as his 
mother's. 

To-night Sir Philip, in spite of entreaties and injunc- 
tions to the contrary, is at his old tricks again. His 
aunt has no leisure to observe him ; her bushy eyebrows 
are contracted into an anxious frown, and she is slowly 
spelling her way through a law-paper which she does 
not understand. The young baronet has the field to 
himself; he has got the handsome, portly attorney under 
the power of his eye again — and he knows it, and has a 
delight in tormenting him. Martin Doyle is his aversion 
in many ways : he has kept him from getting a new 
pony, and from attending the subscription school at 
Cumlagh ; and has refused to allow him to have any 
other teacher than the blind priest: and for all these 
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acts of tyranny, which Sir Philip is forced resentfully to 
endure, he has only one solcUium in the consciousness 
that he can make his guardian thoroughly uncomfortable. 
And thoroughly uncomfortable Martin Doyle is: he 
fidgets about, he turns and twists in his chair ; he looks 
first one way, then another ; a cold sweat breaks out all 
over him, and he at last cries out in a tone of agony — 
" Ofe, Miss Nickie ! send Sir Philip away 1 " 

The old lady looked up, with contemptuous wonder in 
her shrewd eyes. 

'' Philip, gang away to Norah this minute, bairn. I 
will speak to you syne." 

The boy obeyed, but with a sullen unwillingness that 
showed he would have resisted if he had dared. When 
he was gone, she turned to her visitor — 
Martin Doyle, I am astonished at ye." 
I cannot help it : it is like witchcraft. It is——, it 
is, because he is so horribly like his father ! " 

"And yet folks said ye were Maurice Connell's 
friend." 

" And so I was. Who says I was not ? " asked the 
attorney sharply. " We were good friends — ^fast friends 
to the last It is just because of that that I cannot bear 
to look into that boy's eyes. Cannot you see it? I 
loved him so, that to be constantly reminded thus of his 
loss is to me the cruellest of pains." 

" Humph ! " said plain Miss Nickie. 

She did not believe all the lawyer's fine sentiment ; 
but the fact of his aversion, or rather fear, of the boy 
was real — there was no doubting that, although she 
could not account for it ; but, whatever might be the 
hidden cause of Martin Doyle's peculiarities, he had a 
right to exemption firom persecution, and she privately 
determined to give Sir Philip a severe reprimand. She 
went back to her perusal of the law-paper. She was 
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still bnsj with it, when Mick put his head into the 
room — 

" Plaise, mim, Ben Docherty wants to spake wid ye." 

" Go and ask him what it is^ Mick. Tell him I am 
busy." 

Mick went away, but returned almost immediately. 

'' Plaise, it's no denial he will take. It's about a paper 
he promised to give into yer own hands, and kape his 
word the craythur will/* 

" Ye'U excuse me, Maister Doyle : there's a fire in the 
library, and wale o' buiks." 

Martin Doyle started violently. 

"The library! Oh, no — no! I am very well as 
I am. Make yourself at home with me, Miss 
Nickie." 

''The man has a bee in his bonnet," muttered Miss 
Nickie, following Mick into the lobby. " Saw ever ony 
mortal sic theatrical starts or sic queer ways ? " 

In the kitchen she found Ben Docherty wailing for 
her. He had a letter, directed to Sir Maurice Connell, 
of which he could give no very clear account, except 
that he had got it in one of his little rans to the 
French coast, and had promised to deliver it with his 
own hands to Sir Maurice or his representative. 
" Which I thought to be you, mim, and not Martin 
Doyle. Did I guess right or wrong?" he asked, for 
her face had a blank, troubled look, that puzzled the 
sailor. 

"Right — ye judged rightly, Ben." And she put her 
hand into her pocket and gave him the gratuity he ex- 
pected, and then went up to her own room, and laying 
the unopened packet before her, prayed to God to 
strengthen her for this new trial — for trial she felt it 
was. The sense of resistance — of dogged, obstinate per- 
severance — the determination to struggle to the last, was 
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still strong in her nature ; but the hope had well-nigh 
died out of it, although not its simple, child-like trust in 
God. " He smiteth sore," she whispered to herself ; " but 
it is necessary. He cannot err ; and, like the Shunamite 
of old, I bow to His rod, and answer * It is well with me 
and my house/ " 

She never for one moment imagined that the answer 
to the advertisement which she had prayed for hopelessly 
for so many years was contained in the stained, crumpled 
packet, and yet it was. 

Comforted and strengthened, she rose from her knees 
and opened the letter. It was in French. What should 
she do ? — she knew not a word of the language. Where 
could she get it translated ? The priest was more French 
than Irish, but he was blind ; and even if he had not been, 
she felt that she could not reveal to any one — not even 
to one bound to them as he was by the tie of blood — the 
dark secrets of the family. She took up the letter again, 
hopelessly, almost mechanically, and the words " Lady 
Connell," often repeated, caught her eye and decided 
her. She could not show the letter, — not on any account. 
Her hand should not make public the family shame, the 
family crime and disgrace. Yet something must be 
done. This letter, terrible, because couched in an un- 
known tongue, must not remain unanswered. " It must 
not," she said positively to herself; and then, from the 
very depths of her perplexity and despair, a scheme 
suggested itself, so sublime in its unselfish, reckless 
courage, as to be almost insane. She would go to Paris 
— she, who knew nothing of the language, who had 
hated it when it was praised by most men, and who con- 
sidered it now as a den of regicides and murderers — ^she 
would go to it, even as Daniel ventured into the den of 
lions, and bring back with her the lost sheep, fearing 
nothing. 
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With Miss Nickie, to decide was to act She tore the 
writer's name off the letter — " Fraii9ois Maximilian 
Robespierre, 103, Eue St. HonoreJ'* and put it into her 
purse, with a sum of money which she reckoned was 
large enough for her purpose, and yet not large enough 
to make her an irresistibly tempting prize to French 
cupidity. She then called Norah, gave her a minute 
charge as to the management of the house during her 
absence, declined Mick's anxiously pressed offer of 
attendance, gave him a message for Mr. Doyle, and set 
off on foot to Docherty's cottage. The smuggler was at 
home, preparing for one of his little runs, and made no 
objection, " if the ould misthress could rough it," to give 
her a passage to France. 

'' Bud it's rough it is, and not over clane, no way fitted 
fer a born lady." 

" Do I look like a fine lady going on a pleasure-trip, 
Ben?" 

" Shure, and you don't ; and it's a fool I am." 

And with that confession Ben ended his apologies. 

On the evening of the second day she was on the 
French coast, and Ben had procured for her, through 
the agency of the captain of the French lugger on board 
of which she was transferred, a carriage and horses. 
Henceforward all was smooth. English gold, and the 
sight of the slip of paper with the dreaded name of the 
Jacobin sovereign, sent her forward stage after stage 
with marvellous celerity. She had no idea herself of the 
virtues that lurked in the creased, crumpled slip of paper, 
and showed it merely as the only means she possessed of 
letting them know where she wished to go; but its 
effect was magical DiflSculties vanished before it. The 
country was literally in a state of siege ; but the columns 
of troops they met on the roads, the bodies of the National 
Guard, the processions of patriots with drums and 
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banners, all opened their ranks at sight of that mightj 
name, and allowed the carriage and its silent occupant 
to pass onward to Paris. In the coarse of her passage 
through these ranks, she bore many different characters: 
at one time she was a prisimer ; at another the mother 
of the Dictator ; then his aunt ; and then an emissary 
from England, chosen instead of a man to avert suspi- 
cion. She, leaning back in the carriage, scarcely thought 
of the dangers she dared or the curiosity she inspired. 
Her whole soul was concentrated in the thought of what 
was awaiting her at her journey's end. For that reason, 
and for no other, she wished that she had known some- 
thing of the country, so as to have known when Paris 
was really near. As it was, her carriage had rattled 
through a long succession of streets, she had passed 
one noble spire after another, vast masses of building 
had frowned upon the right hand and the left; the 
Madeleine had reared before her its light and airy 
beauty, before she ever once suspected that she was at 
last in Paris ; and then it was neither the beauty of St. 
Genevieve, nor the solemn'grandeur of the Invalides, nor 
the sombre majesty of Ndtre Dame, that convinced her 
of the fact — but the sight of the guillotine. The torches 
placed at the comers flared and flickered in the wind as 
she passed, and she saw it in all its grim ghastliness, 
and doubted no longer. She was in the Paris of the 
people, in the capital of democracy, although these 
were not the terms in which she described it to herself. 
'' I am in the tiger's den," she thought, and although not 
afraid (for hers was one of those natures which, though 
rare, are yet to be found, in which cowardice is but an 
affectation assumed for a purpose) — a solemn awe, a 
deep, ineffable pity took possession of her, and led her 
mind off from brooding on her own affairs, to fix it on 
the furious madness which had seized the entire popu- 
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lation through whose blood-stained capital she was 
passing. 

Her thoughts were still fall of compassion and grati- 
tude to that beneficent Providence who had appointed 
her lot amid the quiet woods of Castle Connelly when 
the carriage stopped before the carpenter Duplay^s, in 
the Rue St. Honore, and she was ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Jacobin chieftain. 

They stood a minute, regarding each other in silent 
surprise. Then he drew back hurriedly and suspiciously, 
and laid his haad on the bell-rope. Marat had lately 
fallen : was this another and more formidable Charlotte 
Corday ? It seemed as if she guessed his fears and sus- 
picions, for she made no attempt to come nearer him, but 
taking a letter &om her purse, held it up. 

He looked, and recognised his own handwriting; and 
the moment he recognised it, understood all. His 
clouded brow cleared — ^he smiled graciously, and taking 
the letter from her hands, pronounced the two English 
words, " I know." 

It was enough. They understood each other, and both 
were pleased : she, to have attained the object of her 
long, harassing journey — ^he, honestly glad, perhaps, to 
have the opportunity of replacing his foster-sister in 
safer keeping than his own — perhaps simply well pleased 
to get rid of a troublesome charge. Man's love is neither 
so self-sacrificing nor so constant as woman's, and the 
soft spot in his heart had long ago hardened into granite. 
It was now late, and Miss Nickie, taking up his letter, 
made a sign that she wished to be taken to Lady 
ConnelL 

" Presently," he answered, in French. " But first you 
must eat" 

His frugal supper was on the table ; he went out, and 
soon returned with a woman, who carried a bottle of 
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excellent wine, bread, cheese, and ham. Of these viands 
Miss Nickie partook heartily, for she had tasted nothing 
since mid-day; and then they went out, down the street, 
to the house where Brian had traced the Count, and 
mounted to the low, garret chamber. It was decently 
furnished now, with a wooden bedstead, a table, and 
half a dozen rush-bottomed chairs. On one of these, 
with her head sunk on her hands, sat the unfortunate 
woman in whom both the visitors, so widely dissimilar 
in other things, were so deeply interested. The child> 
who was seated by her side mending a ragged jacket, 
rose as they entered, and put her little arm round her 
protectingly. 

"Do not be afraid, maman; it is only our good 
Monsieur Kobespierre." 

Miss Nickie had often, during her solitary journey, 
pictured over the scene in her mind, and resolved upon 
the manner in which she would address the guilty, but 
as she hoped penitent, prodigal ; but when she saw her 
in reality before her, and recognised in the haggard, 
terrified, crouching creature the woman she had last seen 
beautiful, protected, at ease, and apparently happy, she 
could only cry out, in an anguish of entreaty — 

" Come hame, woman ! Come hame I " 

The poor creature looked up, with a vacant smile. 

" They have killed him," she said ; " and I saw it" 

This sentence she repeated over and over again, in a 
melancholy, sing-song tone. 

The visitors looked at each other, and understood each 
other again, without words. 

" Not this night," said Robespierre, making another 
attempt at English. 

Miss Nickie answered by a sign of acquiescence, and 
then returned with him to his lodging. She was per- 
fectly helpless, and fain to resign herself into his hands, 
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and he, on his part, played the courteous and attentive 
host. 

Next morning, almost before they had finished their 
early breakfast, a carriage came to the door, and Miss 
Nickie, descending, found that poor Lady Connell and 
the child she had seen beside her on the previous evening, 
were already seated in it Robespierre handed her in, 
and following, took his place beside her, and they drove 
rapidly away. Early as it was, there were a great many 
people in the streets ; and at one place, on the Pont Neuf, 
a crowd was collected round a woman, who was singing, 
in a cracked, strained voice, that must once have been 
sweet. She was old, thin, worn, and ragged — a foreigner, 
with a little child by her side. The song she was singl- 
ing was English — ^Irish, rather : 

'* I see the river's gleam and shine, 
I see the rice-field's golden glow, 
I see the trailing southern vine 
Drooping her purple clusters low, 
And close my weary eyes to dream of thee, Mavourneen, and 
the cabin o'er the sea." 

The crowd stood quietly listening round her, and as 
the long-drawn cadences died away, the strain caught 
the ear of two oflScers, who were coming slowly arm in 
arm up the street. They stopped and listened, and the 
taller of the two left his companion, and came quickly 
up, as if to speak to the woman. But before he could 
do so, the wheel of the advancing carriage had caught 
and thrown her down, and passed over her. Miss Nickie 
uttered a scream of horror, and tried to open the door ; 
but her grim Republican protector, to whom blood was a 
familiar sight, drew her back, and ordered the postilion 
to drive faster. He was obeyed; and the carriage 
dashed on through gates, and barriers, and bodies of 
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troops — Tlobeflpierre's well-known face acting as an 
^' Open sesame ! " to all obstacles. 

Calais was reached without any further adv^enture, 
and Miss Nickie, glad at heart, parted with the Jacobin 
ruler of France. 

"It's true/' she said afterwards, when recalling 
her memorable journey — "it's true, I fand the deil 
no sae bad as he's ca'ed, but he*8 a kittle ane to 
work wi'." 

At the time^ she was just conscious of the feeling of 
relief and thankfulness, and nothing more ; her whole 
time was taken up in attending to her helpless charge, 
who remained passive and quiet, rocking herself to and 
fro, with dull eyes and blank immoveable face, and 
white lips, that from time to time muttered their 
mechanical, wailing lament, •* They have killed him, 
and I saw it." She took no notice of the changes of 
scenery and country through which they passed. It was 
a roate she had travelled before, but she gave no sign of 
interest or recognition, and the blankness of her face 
seemed to increase and deepen as they approached 
nearer home. 

Miss Nickie had hoped much from that home-coming. 
From time to time as they approached, she pointed out 
familiar objects, favourite glimpses of scenery, to the 
poor, passive creature by her side. 

For a long time she would not look, but when at last 
she did so, she seemed fascinated, and leaning out of* 
the carriage window, looked long and fixedly on the 
wide, brown, familiar moors. She then turned, as if 
about to speak, looked into the old lady's face with eyes 
full of piteous inquiry, and, uttering a wild cry, fell 
down in convulsions. 

She was carried insensible into the house, and in the 
bustle of attending to her the little foreign girl was 
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forgotten^ and left standing, melancholy and discon- 
solate, in the hall with the luggage. 

There Miss Nickie found her in one of her rapid 
jonmejs downstairs, not crjing, although she was so 
young, but standing very quietly, with a patient, help- 
less look on her face. When she saw Miss Nickie, she 
gave a quick, deprecating glance up into her face, and 
made a low, prim curtsey d la mode. The old lady 
stopped with a sort of awkward hesitation : she had for- 
gotten the child's existence, — but there she was, and what 
was to be done with her ? The poor little thing seemed 
to know that her fate was under consideration, for she 
dropped her great eyes — ^the most noticeable feature in 
her small, pale face — ^and clasped her little hands, 
making the mute appeal she could not speak. 

Miss Nickie did not take long to make up her mind. 
She felt that she could not abandon the little creature so 
curiously thrown into her hands. She had ''cares 
enow," but who coidd teJl but in this new care might 
lurk a blessing. She would hope so. She looked 
down at the sweet, innocent, loveable face, and felt it 
would be no hard duty to love her, and then held out 
her hand — 

'' Come here, bairn, and I will make a dacent, sponsible 
Scotch lassie o' ye." 

The child did not understand her words, but she com- 
prehended their meaning as if by instinct, and springing 
forward, threw her arms round the old lady's neck and 
kissed her. 

" That will dae. Come away,* and I'll show ye where 
to put yer things, for Norah's thrang," and she took her 
up to the nursery. 

To her surprise the child took off her bonnet and 
pelisse, folded them up tidily, brushed her hair, and laid 
her clothes in the place pointed out to her, with the air 
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of a little woman who had long been accustomed to help 
herself. 

She then took one of the articles she was carrying 
from her hand, and stole after her with it to the invalid's 
room, and there sat down by the fire, a very quiet, refined, 
lady-looking child, but not timid or shy. After a little 
while of looking about she found a stocking which the 
old lady had laid down, and taking it up, began to knit 
busily, while Miss Nickie, who considered idleness as 
the root of all evils, looked on well pleased from the 
bedside, where she sat beside the invalid. She had 
hopes of her recovery. At times there was a look of 
reason in the poor, haggard face — faint and obscure, and 
struggling vaguely with delusions, but still there at 
intervals. 

"Ye have been very ill," she said to her one day, 
when she had lain for a long time quiet and composed. 

She looked up and faintly smiled, "Yes; I have 
been very ill, and I feel strange and confused yet: 
people always do, I suppose, after illnesses like mine?" 

" Shure and they do. Lady Connell," said Norah, 
suddenly drawing back the curtain. 

She started. A wild, iSerce look of reproach flashed 
into her eyes, and she said quickly — 

" You mistake : not Lady Connell — Madame La Com- 
tesse de la Roche. Ah ! I remember, I remember." 

She drew her hands across her brow and relapsed into 
her blank, apathetic silence and melancholy. From that 
state she passed into a phase of extreme exultation. 
She fancied herself a flattered, courted beauty, a great 
lady, a sovereign, and dispensed liberally of her royal 
bounty to all around her. This phase passed too, and 
was succeeded by one of extreme restlessness and expec- 
tation. She would sit hours and hours at the window 
waiting for some one whom she never named, and one 
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day, in spite of their constant care, she took advantage 
of their momentary absence from her room, and fled. 

They had a long search after her, the old lady and her 
two faithful servants, over the wide moors, into every 
crevice and hollow of the sea braes, into every dell in 
the woods, and they found her at last, miles and miles 
along the shore, seated on a solitary projection of rock, 
her clothes wet and torn with the brambles and thorns, 
her face cut and bleeding, her feet bare, and great hand- 
fuls of her hair plucked out by the roots. When they 
first came upon her she was crouching down with her 
hands pressed together intently listening, in a very 
agony of expectation ; but when she saw them, she burst 
into a succession of wild whoops and yells, and flung 
herself down into the sea. 

It was January weather, frosty and chill, and the 
shock of the cold bath calmed her so much for the 
time, that they were able to pull her out without much 
difficulty, and convey her back to the house. But no 
sooner a had she got the better of her physical fatigue 
than her mental violence and excitement returned, and 
Miss Nickie, sorely against her will, was forced to look 
out for a place where she could be safely kept in con- 
finement under her own eye. That was absolutely 
necessary ; she could not else be sure that she would 
be carefully and considerately tended. She wanted to 
have her in some place where she could see her every 
day and be sure that she had all the comforts and in- 
dulgences her melancholy condition was susceptible of, 
and yet she did not like to keep her in the house, for 
the sake of the children, — "the bairns," she always 
called them now indiscriminately. The little foreign girl 
was already as dear to her, even more dear, than her 
nephew's son. 

When she was turning one scheme after another over 
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in her mind help came to her, as it had so often done, 
from an unexpected quarter. 

The blind priest, who could walk about a little round 
the neighbourhood, came up to the Castle and offered to 
become the guardian of the afflicted woman. He asked for 
the trust humbly, as for a great boon that he was fever- 
ishly anxious should not be denied him. He was so 
thoroughly in earnest that she could do nothing but look 
at him for some time with bewildered surprise that at 
last found expression in — 

" Odd sakes, man, what div ye mean ? ye prig for it as 
if it were some grand gude thing." 

''And so it is/' he said, a sudden flush tinging his 
haggard cheek. " Does not your faith, like mine, teach 
that we are made perfect through suffering ? " 

"Ay, but I dinna understand ye, even yet." 

" Then I will tell you all that is in my heart," he said, 
in a tone of the deepest humility. " G^od requires it of 
me. I was not always what I am now, madam ; now, 
even you respect me." 

" Surely, yes, barring the mistakes for whilk your kirk 
mair than you is responsible." 

The priest crossed himself; it was the only remon- 
strance or answer he ever made to the long ultra-Pro^ 
testant lectures he was forced to listen to. When she 
ceased he began — " All respect me now, and yet there 
was a time when extravagance, intemperance, degrading 
loves, unholy companionships, all, all were mine, and 
worse. Can you not guess it ? " he asked, with whitening 
lips. 

The strong woman shuddered and longed too late to 
put the confidence away firom her. He went on hurriedly, 
in disconnected, broken sentences — 

"She died by my complicity, if not by my hand, 
and I — ^I would atone. Life must be one long atone- 
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ment. You understand ?" he asked, gazing up into 
her face with his straining, sightless eye-balls. " You 
comprehend? I want by my care of this poor afflicted 
lady, from whom all shrink with repulsion, to atone for 
the past." 

Miss Nickie did not answer, she was debating another 
point with herself. After what h^ had told her, should 
she leave the children in his charge? He seemed to 
guess what made her so silent, for he cried out in an 
agony of fear — 

" Ah ! Do not turn my confession into a fresh engine 
of torture. Be merciful, leave me the children. They 
are the only pleasure I have. Ah I " he checked himself 
with a bitter sigh, and continued despondingly, " what 
have I to do with pleasure ? Do as you judge best ; my 
mission is to suffer and atone." 

Miss Nickie's anxious, somewhat stem expression 
softened. Her good, womanly nature could not bear to 
look unmoved upon misery. 

" Ye maunna be sae unhappy," she said, softly. " I 
dinna think, and I will never think, that we were sent 
here to mane and grane and do naething else. Keep 
the bairns, and like them without fear. I canna for the 
life o' me see the sin that ye think lies in gratifying the 
innocent affections of our nature ; and as for your offer, I 
frankly accept it. It's offered, I ken, frae a misguided 
sense o' duty ; but, for a' that, it's a great ease to me, and 
I thank ye frae my heart. Mary, put on yer hat, bairn, 
and help Father Feenan hame." 

The little girl stole silently out of the room, returned 
with her hat and cloak, and gliding to the blind man's 
side slipped her hand in his. 

" God bless you, little one. Will you be eyes to the 
blind ? " he said, laying his hand on her head. 

" Ay, that she will blithely," said the old lady, re- 
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garding her with jealous fondness. " Ye like that bairn, 
faither, I see, and I dinna wonder. Wha wadna? but 
mind, ye maun be on honour: she is mine, my ain 
peculiar bairn." 

The priest bowed his head with a sadder humility than 
his wont. He knew what it meant: that his little 
darling was to be brought up out of what he accounted 
the true Church. He would scarce have been human 
had he not regretted it. We have all a desire that those 
we dearly love should be partakers of our religious faith, 
if it is sincere. "And yet, who knows?" he said. 
" Perhaps we have drawn the line too exclusively. She 
is a good woman, in spite of her mistakes." 

"Who is?" asked the little girl, for he had spoken 
aloud unconsciously, as those often do who live much 
alone. 

" Tour aunt, Mary. You must try and grow up a 
woman like her." 

The child} looked up with a grave, almost frightened 
expression. *' But I would not like to grow up like her : 
so tall, and stern, and wrinkled. I would like to grow 
like mamariy when I saw her first." 

" Pauvre petite. Is the woman's nature already so 
strong? You will try to be good and true, Mary, and to 
grow up to be a comfort to your kind friend?" 

"Ah! Yes, I will. I try to help aunt all I can. 
Will maman ever speak to me again, father ? " 

" God only knows." 

" I wish aunt T^ould let me go into her room as she 
used to do, but she will not. I asked her only to-day, 
and she would not" 

" You must not ask again, Mary. Your aunt knows 
what is best. Will you remember that ? " 

"Yes, I will try. Ah! yonder is Philip. He is 
beckoning to me. He is going down to the lake. There 
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are squirrels there ; ah ! if he would only wait a few 
minutes." 

*' You maj go, little one ; I can manage easily." 

The child sprang away a step or two, and then re- 
turned. 

*' Pardonnez-moiy^ she said, with one of her low, formal 
curtseys, ** I forgot that aunt told me I was to guide you 
home." 

" I can reach home easily myself; but you did well to 
remember your aunt's charge, my child. Now go, Philip 
is calling you, and he will not wait." 

" No," she said, a sudden grave shade passing over her 
face. "Aunt will ask me if I took you home, and I 
must do as she told me." 

" Mary, Mary ! are you coming or not ? " 

"I am coming." And she bounded away through the 
fir wood. 

The minute Philip saw her he set off at top speed, 
while she followed, keeping up with him at first, and then 
lagging behind. After a while he stopped, and waited till 
she came up, panting and wearied. 

" Tou have had some trouble for your dawdling with 
the priest, eh ? " 

"Aunt told me to guide him home." 

" Yes, you are mighty obedient. You put me in mind 
of Brian, and when you do I almost hate you, though 
you are a passable enough little girl if it were not for 
that. There, carry my bow and arrows." 

The little girl took them obediently, and then ven- 
tured to ask, " Who was your Brian ? " 

" My Brian I He was none of mine. He was a nasty, 
troublesome scamp of a boy that lived here once. I got 
him sent away ; I could do anything then, for poor papa 
was here," and he fell into one of those dark fits of 

VOL. I. T 
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musing into which the mention of his father's name 
never failed to throw him. 

After a long interval of silence, which brought them 
almost to the lake, he recurred querulously to the 
' subject — " Why do you call him my Brian ? " 

" I did not mean to make you angry ; I did not indeed, 
Philip." 

"You might have known; but girls are always so 
stupid. What was the reason ? You have not told me 
yet" 

" It was because I had a Brian too." 

** And what was your Brian like ?" 

" He was handsome, the very handsomest man I ever 



saw. 



" I thought he was a boy ! " 

" Yes, so he was, but he was taller than papa for all 
that ; and he was always so kind and gentle.' 

"And you liked him? 

" Yes, very much.' 

*' Go away then. You are a naughty girl. I won't 
show you the squirrels, or the cushats' nests, or anything, 
if you like him better than me." 

" I don't like him better than you, I don't," and she 
clung to him tearfully. 

He let her cling there for a while, and then he deigned 
to unbend a little, and gave her a stick to carry in addi- 
tion to the bow and arrows, and then they went together 
and looked at the squirrels and the old cushat's nest in 
the fir. 

It was almost dark before Philip, who liked nothing 
better than rambling through the woods and round the 
lake, would consent to return. They had another quarrel 
on the subject — or rather, he had, for poor little Mary was 
too ^ ntle and submissive to do more than hint in the 
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most roundabout way at what she wanted. He did not, 
however, this time punish her by taking his traps from 
her, and she was toiling behind him quite in the Indian 
squaw fashion, loaded with the bow and arrows, a collec- 
tion of hazel wands more or less straight, and one or two 
particularly fine fir tops, while he walked on in front 
with his hands in his pockets, whistling, when, as they 
came near the house, he turned and said, abruptly — 

" Mary, have you seen her ? " 

"No, Philip. Aunt would not let me go into the 
room/' 

" Did you ask her, as I told you ? " 

" Yes, but she told me I must not go in. It would 
only annoy poor maman'' 

" She said so, did she ? She is an old tyrant, and I 
hate her." 

" Oh, Philip ! You must not say so. What would 
we do without her ? And she is so vexed about poor 
maman^ I know she is." 

" But what is the use of her trying to keep me from 
seeing her when I want to do it ; she'll just set me on 
trying to do it in an underhand way. I may as well tell 
you, I have made up my mind, and it's a comfort to have 
somebody to speak to, even though you are only a girl. 
I am going to climb into the elm to-night, and get into 
her room ; I am determined to ferret out the mystery." 

" But will that be right, Philip ?" began the child 
timidly. 

" Right 1 Are you going to preach again, after all the 
trouble your sermons have got you into this afternoon ? 
Be quiet, will you : I will not listen. I know what is 
right myself, at least I know what is good for me." 

She fell back silent and frightened, and he looked 
keenly back at her and laughed, " You are afraid of me, 
so is big Martin Doyle, and you are thinking over in 

T 2 
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your queer, conscientious mind whether you will tell 
or not. Do so, breathe but a word of what I have told 
you, and I will never forgive you, never, as long as I 
live." 

She gave a low, suppressed cry, and looked up into his 
face with eyes full of anxious inquiry and vague terror. 

He laughed again, — " It vexes you, does it ? Then 
take care. Mind, I keep my word, though, as the 
priest says, I am but a boy. I hate Martin Doyle, 
and I have sworn to myself to be avenged on him : 
watch if I don't keep my word." 

*' But what has Martin Doyle done to you ?" 

" I don't know, but I feel as if he had done me some 
great evil. I dislike liim, that's enough. — Here we are 
at the door ; now be quiet, and remember what I told 

you." 

Miss Nickie met them in the hall. "Ye are there, 
bairns, are ye ? I have been sair putten aboot wi' ye. 
It's no fair to vex me, when I hae sae muckle on my 
mind." 

Philip muttered something which he dared not say 
aloud, and stalked past her into the ladies' room. 

The old lady sank down into a chair in the hall. She 
was very tired, and the boy's rough petulant insolence 
annoyed her more than it usually did. " To toil and 
moil, and get ne'er a thanks frae ane o' them. It's 
weary work." And' she sighed deeply. 

"Aunt, darling, aunt, what ails you?*' 

"Naething, bairn. What pits sic fancies in your 
head?" 

"Ah 1 There is something, I know when people are 
sad ; I have seen them often. Tell me, auntie, tell your 
wee birdie?" and she climbed upon her knee, and put 
her arms round her neck, and laid her cheek close to 
hers. 
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Miss Nickie was inexpressibly comforted by the child's 
love and affection. 

"Your auld auntie is vexed, my wee birdie," she 
whispered, " vexed wi' the trouble we have had lately. 
It's no an easy warld to win through when the path's 
smoothest, and ours has been gey and rough." 

" But I will help you ; I will grow big and help you, 
auntie. And, who knows? poor martian may get well 
again." 

Miss Nickie did not answer. Her face was blank and 
hard, she was listening for a sound upstairs. She had 
heard something — a slight rustling, she thought. What 
if Norah had left her post ; she was not very trustworthy 
yet, with all her added years. No, she had been wrong, 
all was right ; and she would sit a little longer in the 
dark hall, with the sweet child on her knee. Despite 
her old-fashioned severe theories of education, she seemed 
very much disposed to spoil her, if indeed a nature so 
gentle and affectionate could be spoiled by kindness. 
She had actually begun to sing her the ballad of Glencoe, 
when an indescribable tumult, a succession of fierce short 
yells up stairs almost paralysed her with terror. 

The child dropped from her knee with a shriek. " Oh I 
he has done it, he has done it!" and bounded away 
upstairs, followed by Miss Nickie, while Norah came 
puffing from an opposite direction, with the key of the 
mysterious chamber in her hand. It was some time 
before she could open it, for she was trembling with 
fright, and they could hear Philip's voice mingling with 
the yells and shrieks vehemently demanding help. 

When the door was at last opened, Mary sprang in 
before the rest, crying out, '* You must let me. I will 
do it 1 She will remember me ; she will be quiet when 
she hears my voice : and if she does not, I am nothing 
to any of you. I will never be missed.'* 
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" Come back, bairn, I entreat, I command ye I" almost 
shrieked Miss Nickie ; but she kept steadily on till she 
was almost touching the dangerous maniac. 

*'Poor maman^^ she said, ''you must not do that. 
Let Philip rise." 

The unfortunate creature lifted her head with a look 
of blank wonder on her swollen infuriated face, and 
released her hold of the boy. 

" Poor mamartf I knew you would be good," and she 
put out her little hand fearlessly and laid it on her 
shoulder. The maniac burst into a loud laugh, and 
then, without any warning, suddenly flew upon her, 
lifted her up as if she had been a feather, and dashed 
her violently to the ground. 

The whole household were assembled by this time, 
and after a fierce struggle she was mastered and bound, 
and consigned to the care of her keeper — a stout, strong 
woman, who was to go with her to the priest's, and they 
had leisure to look to the children. Philip's face was 
much torn and bruised, and bleeding profusely, but 
otherwise he was not 'hurt, and his temper was in 
no way subdued: it was even more fiercely defiant 
than usual. 

" It was your fault, all your fault," he said to his aunt. 
" If you had let me go in with you this would never have 
happened, and now she's dead, I know she is ; and she's 
the only thing I like in the world. I don't care for any 
of you. Stand ofi^, Norah I This is my house, and I'm 
Sir Philip Connell, though every one tries to lord it 
over me, and I won't stir from this place, no, not if I 
should bleed to death, till I see whether she is dead or 
not." 

She was not dead, and after a while she revived, 
and smiled faintly, and said she did not feel very 
much pain, and then fainted away again, when Norah 
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in her anxiety to give her ease, chanced to touch the 
poor little broken arm that hung uselessly by her side. 

Andrew went for the doctor as fast as Jerry could 
carry him. It was wonderful to see how every one 
at Castle Connell loved the little foreign child. He 
brought back the doctor with him, and the arm was 
set; but her eyes were already glittering, her face flushed 
with fever. All through the night the quiet house from 
which the maniac had already been removed was filled 
with her shrill ravings. She had scarcely recovered 
from the privations of her Paris life, and the fever 
seized upon her weakened frame with tenfold violence. 
She was dying, the physician said. There was scarce 
a straw's breadth between her and eternity. Miss 
Nickie sat beside the bed, hard and stern outwardly, 
hiding the wretched anxiety, the deep grief that consumed 
her. She had not known till she saw her lying there 
how closely the child had twined herself round her heart ; 
but it was necessary to keep strong and calm, for she 
had to nurse her pet and soothe Philip, whose fierce 
bursts of remorse and grief terrified her, they were so 
unlike a boy's somewhat fickle sorrow. He would not 
keep away from the door, but haunted it, trying to force 
himself in, and when he was in, refusing to control 
himself. 

Then when the crisis passed, and it was known 
through the house that she would live, and every one 
was happy, congratulating themselves on her recovery, 
he rose up and went away. He would not even go to 
see her when she asked for him, but went off* straight 
to Cumlagh, where his aunt had at last resolved to 
send him. 

" Never mind," said Miss Nickie, watching the look 
of disappointment that passed over the little pale face : 
" he is but a dour-stour carle, laddie as he is." 
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** I am sorry he has gone away though, without coming 
to speak to me. I like to love every one round me, 
and have every one love me. It's not wrong, is it? " 

"Na, nal Ye have the maist tender, loving little 
heart I ever kenned. It's just a pleasure to do onything 
for ye." 

" Ah ! good, dear, kind auntie, how good you are to 
me. Tell me, do you care for me as much as if I were 
really your niece, and had lived all my life in this 
house ? " 

" As muckle ? Oh 1 far mair. Bairn, I couldna love 
ony leeving thing better than I dae you." 

A look of radiant happiness lighted up the child's face. 
" Say that again, just once over again," she murmured ; 
and then she fell asleep, with the old lady's hand clasped 
in hers ; and the strong grief-hardened woman, lookuig at 
her lying so pale and fair, longed to take her to her 
breast and hide her there from all suffering and care for 
ever. Her darling ! her saved, rescued, cherished one. 
She looked so fragile, so delicate, so unlike the hard 
world and its hard ways, so sensitive, with such a tender 
loving heart. Was it indeed well for her that life had 
been spared? 'Doubt,^ that miserable doubt of Him 
that doeth all things wisely and well, which sometimes 
assails even the strongest faith, seized her, and oppressed 
her with an indefinable fear and dread. She would 
have liked to have lifted the veil, and taken but one 
glance of the future> but enough to let her see what was 
in store for the innocent sleeper by her side, and then 
the text, oftentimes pondered, but never so clearly 
realized, " He will keep his Israel like a flock," flashed 
like lightning through her mind, and brought with it a 
sweet, full, inefiable blessedness of trust. She stooped 
down and kissed the little pale face. Yes, for her, no 
doubt, as for every man and woman bom into the world, 
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there was suflTering in store. She dared not pray that 
she should be exempt from it, but she prayed long and 
earnestly that she might have the grace, the undoubting 
dependence upon Heaven, which sweetens suffering and 
neutralizes its sting« 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

JULIE LE BLANC'S HUSBAND. 

It was some days before Brian recovered conscious- 
ness, and when he did so, it was in the hospital, not of 
the Conciergerie, but of the Abbaye. He had been 
very ill, but he could not remember why or where. He 
could not remember how he came to be lying where lie 
was, and made an effort to sit up and look about him. 
The slight movement attracted the attention of a kindly- 
looking little man who made him lie down again, and 
put a fresh bandage of wet linen round his head. 

"Thank you, you are very kind to me; but I re- 
member all now. Is it not unnecessary to take so 
much trouble with what is after all only food for the 
guillotine?" 

" We cannot tell that. You may not be put upon 
the list for trial again, dtoyen. It does no harm to 
look at the bright side of things." 

"No." He acquiesced languidly. In his great 
weakness he viewed all things, even his own slender 
chance for life, with extreme indifference. 

He was suffered to remain for about a fortnight longer 
in the hospital, and then an order came that he was to 
be transferred to the cloisters. The surgeon was present 
when it arrived. " You are not well enough to go yet " 
he said. " I am proud of my cure, I am not going to 
lose the fruits of it in that way. Stay where you are. 
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I myself will go to the Citoyen Robespierre and plead 
for you." 

Indifferent as Brian had so lately been about his life, 
it was with feelings of extreme anxiety and impatience 
that he awaited the doctor's return. He came with the 
news that he had been coldly received. The Citoyen 
Robespierre knew nothing of the Citoyen Brian. He 
could not interfere. Justice must take its course. 

" Well, all is not lost. Who knows? I may live to 
see you an old man yet, in spite of the guillotine." 

" Yes, if miracles are possible/' answered the young 
man gloomily. 

The little doctor averted his head as he offered his 
hand. "I know not how it is, but I cannot say 
farewell, it must be au revotr. I cannot help hoping 
that we shall meet again." 

"That is impossible: farewell." They shook hands 
and parted. 

The Abbaye had once, as its name implies, been a 
monastery, and the buildings, massive and frowning in 
their strength, belonged to the noble architecture of the 
Middle Ages. Cloisters, cells, long corridors, massive 
mullions, stained-glass windows, niches robbed of their 
statues and ornaments, flitted past him in rapid, be- 
wildering succession, as he followed the turnkey to his 
appointed prison of the cloisters. 

This place, although called the cloisters, was in reality 
the refectory of the convent. It was an open, spacious 
hall, supported on pillars, and though stripped of all its 
ornaments, looked grand and noble from its lofty pro- 
portions and massive architecture. To Brian's surprise 
it was lighted up, not brilliantly, but sufficiently to give 
startling effect to a scene that struck the unhappy 
young man as one of the saddest, most profoundly 
mournful caricatures of mirth and gaiety that he had 
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ever seen. He had come there sobered, subdued, as one 
who knew that life was forfeited, and that but a short 
time remained to prepare for eternity, expecting to meet 
men in the same solemn circumstances; and he found 
himself surrounded by the gaiety and frivolity of a 
masked ball. He was not a Frenchman, and he could 
not comprehend that French nature, even on the steps 
of the guillotine, required to be amused. To him it 
was a glaring impropriety, a ghastly parody of life and 
its enjoyments. He shrank into a corner, dazzled with 
the glare and glitter of the waltzing crowd, despising 
them in his heart, nay, loathing them, to such a degree 
that he felt it would be almost a degradation to die in 
their company. 

As he stood there, pre-occupied and gloomy, a masked 
figure waltzed up to him. 

"Will you dance, Sir Knight of the rueful coun- 
tenance ? " 

He turned impatiently away. 

" Nay, do not gloom. What dance shall it be ? " 

" The dance of death ! It alone suits our circum- 
stances." 

"The dance of death! the dance of death!" was 
re-echoed on all sides. "Hans Holbein's! Let us 
have it. We can arrange the tableaux vivants ; " and 
full of the new whim, they pulled off their masquerading 
dresses and set to work with such will and skill, that 
they soon had a complete representation, or rather 
parody, of the Dutchman's celebrated painting. The 
part of Famine was assigned to Brian, and he accepted 
it passively, and looked it to the life, for he was gaunt 
and haggard with his recent illness, and so weak that his 
limbs tottered under him. 

"You look ill, my fellow detenu^''* whispered the 
mask who had first spoken to him. " Drink this^ it ia 
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our unfailing panacee for all ills in the cloisters ; " and a 
tumbler of champagne was held to his lips. 

He drank it mechanically, for a strange, paralysing 
weakness oppressed him, that made him willing to be 
anything, do anything, if they would only leave him 
at rest. 

" This way," said the mask, laying a hand on his 
arm, which he noticed with vague wonder was a pretty 
white plump female hand. 

Obeying its guidance he tottered out into the corridor, 
and then his feet seemed to cling to the ground, the 
walls swam around him, and he fell forward, but did not 
altogether lose his consciousness. He felt that he was 
being borne swiftly forward, but the motion blended so 
with the dizzy whirl of everything around him, that he 
could not tell whether it was a delusion or a reality. 
Then there was a fierce clamour of voices, and the 
familiar roar and tumult of the crowd roused him to 
consciousness. He looked round him and saw that he 
was in a carriage, which was no longer in motion, but 
standing quite still. A woman, — Julie ! Yes, it was she. 
His heart gave a great bound, and then sank down like 
a stone in his breast. Yes, it was she ; and she was 
leaning out of the window, talking volubly, earnestly, 
to the crowd of angry faces that surrounded the carriage 
on every side. " He is no spy, I tell you ! He is a 
good citizen ! He is my husband ! " 

** Thy husband 1 Bah ! Old Leblanc ip dead a month 
ago, citoyenne" 

" And what if he is ; may I not get-another husband 
as well as others? There is no lack of them in Paris." 

" True, cttoyenne. Let us have a peep at thy bargain." 

"Gladly, but he is ill. He was wounded in the 
emeute at the Abbaye a week ago, and I am bringing 
him home from the hospital." 
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" Bravo I he is a true aans-culotte then? " 

•' He is. I would have no other." 

'' Danton ! Banton ! " and a general shout of applause 
greeted the sudden appearance of the Republican leader, 
whose massive person towered over the heads of his 
followers as did Saul of old over the Israelites. He 
was on his waj to the Jacobin club, and was dressed 
not a la canaille^ but carefully, as became the leader of 
a great party, which he now affected to be. 

" Danton ! Danton ! " shrieked the mob. " Dost know 
that La belle Citoyenne Leblanc has taken another 
spouse?" 

The handsome face of the demagogue darkened, he 
strode towards the carriage. 

" Is this true, citoyenne ? " 

" It is," she answered, firmly. 

" Let me see the man thou hast preferred. A torch 
here ! " And a dozen torches were held up to the face 
of the again unconscious Brian. 

" Ah, well ! One kiss for the past, citoyenne.^' 

To hear was to obey. She had too much on the die 
to risk a refusal^ and she held up her face, firm and 
calm, but as white as the blanched, senseless one that 
lay heavily and hopelessly against her shoulder. 

He leaned towards her, but did not kiss her, merely 
whispered in her ear, " Woman, I know thy secret." 

She gave a sudden, abrupt start, and checked, and no 
more, the cry of despair that was rising to her lips, and 
looked up at him with an expression of mortal anguish* 
" Be merciful. Send us both. Know, at least, I will 
not survive him." 

" Bien. Have your way ; but your husband will not 
be safe in Paris. He must be ready to start with the 
fresh levies for the army to-morrow morning." 

She bent her head in token of submission. Danton 
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waved his hand, the crowd fell back as if it had been 
a sceptre, and the carriage drove off. 

It was past midnight when Brian awoke on his old 
bed in the gilded chamber in the Bue de la Libertd 
His weakness and confusion were gone ; he felt strong 
and vigorous, and clearly remembered everything that 
had passed. A lamp was burning on the table, and 
beside it was a woman with her head buried in her 
hands, weeping silently. 

"Julie," he said, " how am I here? " 
She started up. " Ah ! Thank God you are awake. 
There is no time for explanations. I bribed my old 
friend the turnkey in the Conciergerie. He is in the 
Abbaye now. He helped me ; it is but one life lost to 
the guillotine. You are free, Monsieur, but not safe ! " 
and she laughed hysterically. 

" How shall I thank you, Julie ? " 
"Do not speak of it," she cried with a shudder. 
" Oh ! Monsieur, forgive me for the bold unwomanly 
part I played, it was to save your life. Do not quite 
despise me. I am not what those wretches forced me 
to seem." And she covered her blushing, tearful face 
with her hands. 

He did not answer immediately. A great struggle 
was going on in his heart between generosity, grati- 
tude, and a feeling of whose existence he had never 
until that moment been aware. He had loved the little 
Marie intensely, fondly. He had said to himself, if I 
ever marry, that little dark-eyed girl shall be my wife. 
A wretched, consuming anxiety as to her fate had 
tortured him during his long prison-hours. He had 
vowed to search for her all over the world ; and now, 
the child's innocent affection and tenderness, her deep 
trust in him, rushed over him and almost unmanned 
him ; and then he looked at her, the woman to whom he 
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owed so much. Could he leave her as she desired, 
exposed to all the false constructions and misinterpre- 
tations of the world? The child! She was yet too 
young to know love ; all she might have felt for him 
she would one day no doubt feel for another. The 
thought cost him frightful anguish, but he considered it 
steadily, looking at it in all lights, as if it were another 
man's case, not his own. Love, and the fond memories 
of Evremont, pleaded her cause; and conscience, that of 
the brave, self-devoted woman before him, writhing in 
womanly shame — ^shame incurred to save him: and con- 
science triumphed, as is always the case with such single- 
minded, honourable natures. 

He rose from the bed on the outside of which he had 
been laid. " Julie," he said, " take this poor hand you 
have saved, and this beggar's name. K I live, I will 
make it honourable." 

She Iboked up with flashing eyes. " You insult me ! 
you, for whom I have dared so much." 

" I did not mean it so, Heaven knows." 

" Yet, what is it but an insult, a heartless mockery, 
for a man. to offer marriage to a woman he does not 
love?" 

" Do not protest. You do not love me, you love that 
child at Evremont ; and it is well. I asked but to save 
you, and I have done it. I count no sacrifice too 
dear." 

The proud glow was yet upon her cheek, the triuni- 
phant sparkle in her eye, when a knock at the door 
sounded through the quiet house. " Some fresh alarm. 
Stay here. Monsieur, I implore you. There is danger." 

" Then I will share it with you." 

An old man stood at the door, silent, wrinkled, 
withered. He took a letter from his breast: "From 
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the Citoyen Danton. I will call in an hour. I have 
others to deliver." 

Julie took the letter, but did not open it ; a sudden 
faintness overpowered her. 

"Read it," she said, feebly. "That man is — is, a 
police agent. One of Danton's hired murderers." 

Brian took the letter. " Citoyenne,^ it said, " send 
me a notification of thy marriage under the priest's hand. 
The Citoyen Robespierre will not believe it possible, 
and I cannot afford to send you both together." 

Brian was the first to speak. "You see it is 
necessary? " 

"Alas, yes!" she said. The words were spoken so 
humbly, so mournfully, that they touched his heart with 
pity, admiration, gratitude ; all but love. There was a 
long silence, half the time passed^ and she looked up 
with a long shuddering sigh. 

" Come," he said,f *you will not send me to the guillotine, 
Julie ! Come, is the priest still in hiding next door ? " 

" Yes." She sighed the word rather than spoke it. 

" I will go for him then." He went out, and returned 
with the priest. The civil and religious contract passed 
between them, and Brian himself handed the required 
document to the police agent. He had scarcely done 
so when the rappel sounded in their ears. 

" It is for the recruits who are to leave this morning 
for the army of Flanders," she said faintly. "Farewell, 

Monsieur. Think of me as gently as you can, and 

and—" 

*' And what, my wife ? " 

" Write to me sometimes, when you are not busy." 

** Certainly I will And oh ! Julie, that poor child is 
alone, destitute, friendless in this terrible city." 

" I will seek her, I will find her," she answered, yet 
more faintly. The cold morning air streamed in through 

VOL. L U 
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the half-opened door, cold as the kiss he left on her 
lips, and she was alone. 

Alone, with nothing else to do for him, she shivered 
all over, like one who passes through the pangs and 
throes of death into a new life. The reaction conse- 
quent on the wild excitement of the last three weeks 
had begun. She had laboured incessantly for his safety 
—besieged the members of the Convention by day, and 
wandered^ like a ghost, round the gloomy Abbaye by 
night — ^never wearying nor flagging, keeping up with a 
mechanical energy that surprised herself. Now the sti- 
mulus was gone. It seemed to her, in the wild despair 
of the moment, as if all heart, and hope, and motive for 
living had passed out of her life for ever. She listened 
till the last echo of his footsteps had died away, and 
then, weakened by her long struggle of body and mind, 
staggered to the bed, and lay down. She was ill — ^very 
ill. A strange benumbing weight seemed to press upon 
her heart and brain. Was it death ? She almost smiled, 
young as she was, to think that it was ; for he would be 
iree, and she released from the anguish of her loveless 
lot And as she lay she thought, with a sharp sting of 
almost resentful pain, that the brightness of her youth 
had passed — passed without the sense of joy that youth 
has in loving and being beloved again — passed without 
fond meetings and sweeter partings. Such happiness 
was for others, not for her. For her, there was but the 
slighted wife's share of cold regard, the intolerable con- 
sciousness, bending her to the earth with shame, that 
she had gi^en what had never been asked or desired. 
She covered her face with her hands, and moaned aloud, 
in her increasing feverish pain of body and mind ; yet 
she would not call any one. What did it matter? It 
was best so ; and she turned round on her pillow, and 
closed her eyes, to wait for death. 
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But death comes not so easily to the young. Assist- 
ance came to her. She had friends, at a time and in a 
place where friendship was rare ; and, under their care, 
she came out of her sickness — suffering and weak, but 
fresh and sound/ hopeful if not cheerful, with the healthy 
tone of mind and body restored. Her spirit began to 
revive and rouse itself from the stupor of despair ; the 
shame that had so weighed down her heart grew not 
lighter, but more tolerable ; a slender ray broke through 
her darkness; she began to hope even against hope. 
Her poor heart recoiled against the thought that she 
would always remain indifferent to him. " He loves me 
not," she said; "but in time I may win some small 
share of his heart. Others have called me fair ; perhaps 
this poor face may seem fair to him yet, when seen in 
the light of household love, although it is not the face 
of his choice." And, in the lonely hours of her con- 
valescence, she lay weaving bright dreams of love, and 
amity, and sweet household peace, in which his face 
looked down upon her, not with the grave, almost stem 
look into which his innocent, boyish features had hard- 
ened, but with that soft gleam in his eyes, that tender 
smile on his lips, she had noticed when he talked of little 
Marie. She would find Marie, too; she had still an 
object in life ; two objects — that and his return. Already 
she had begun to think of it, to long for it, to build a 
romance around it, to dream of it with an intense longing 
that took no account of the long years that might elapse 
before it had even a chance of becoming reality. 

While she thus lay in her weakness, thinking of him, 
humbly, remorsefully, and yet tenderly, — planning how 
she would atone to him in the future for the involuntary 
wrong that had saved his life, and dreaming of a time 
when she could confess to him, unreproved, all the griefs, 
the broken dreams, the erring fondness of her deep, 

U2 
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BileDt love, — the man whom she worshipped so fondly 
was on his march, with a large number of other recruits, 
to join the army of Dumourier. His companions, like 
himself, were principally men of education, fugitives 
from the guillotine, — suspects, for whom there was no 
safety in France, save in the ranks of the army. Every 
variety of temperament was to be found among them, 
from the sanguine youth who looked forward to a mar- 
shal's baton, to the staid citizen who thought regretfully 
of wife, and child, and home in Paris. Brian felt neither 
the despair of the one, nor the elation of the other. His 
nature was too silent and deep for the gay recklessness 
of the one ; the home-tie that bound him was too slight, 
too newly forged, to admit of the other. The Eevolution, 
which had ruined his sad, grave comrades, had done 
him no deadly wrong; it had but flung him uncere- 
moniously into a profession which was the chosen of his 
heart. As they advanced nearer to their destination, the 
ambition which he had half subdued and locked into his 
Inmost heart broke out into a vague, passionate yearning 
for the new, stirring existence so soon to open before 
him. His deep eye flashed with a light that kindled his 
dark cheek into a glow. What, after all, he thought, 
almost bitterly, was left to him? His lot was fixed. 
Love's sweet fancies had passed for him almost before 
their birth ; nothing now remained but ambition. Night 
had fallen before the corps to which he was attached 
reached the main body of the army, which was encamped 
in the forest of Valmy. 

The day's march had been long and fatiguing ; the 
day was close and warm — prematurely so for the season ; 
and the flat, endless meadow-lands of Champagne, 
through which their route lay, were wearisome from 
their uniformity, and fatiguing from the soft, spongy 
nature of the land. It was no small relief to the weary, 
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footsore, overmarched recruits when the blazing camp- 
fires burst upon their view. To Brian it was something 
more ; he was inconceivably struck by the sight which 
met his eye, on gaining the heights behind which Du 
mourier lay. Countless fires blazed and glittered in all 
directions, flashing through the thickets, towering to the 
sky, and casting a ruddy light on the groups of figures 
that moved about them in all directions. Cheerfulness 
prevailed in the camp; loud laughing, gay snatches of 
song, wild jests, savage Republican dances, were the 
order of the day. Food was plentiful, for game was 
abundant. Fuel was plentiful. Fighting and glory were 
plentiful enough too. What soldier, and especially 
what French soldier, could possibly desire more ? 

The new comers were received with rapture, and 
eagerly questioned as to the news from the capital ; and 
invited, in a true spirit of fraternity, to partake of the 
forest delicacies, at that very moment stewing in the 
camp kettles. The French soldiers are the best caterers 
in the world, and Dumourier's Braves had not been idle 
where wild boars, partridges, game of all sorts, had been 
ready to their hands. 

The new comers, on their part, had questions to ask 
also, and learned, not without a certain dismay, that 
they had arrived on the eve of a battle. A council of 
war was in process of being held, and an attack by the 
Prussian and Austrian army might be momentarily 
expected. More than one of the new levy turned pale* 
They were brave enough, perhaps ; and they well knew 
that, if the swords of the Allies were before them, the 
guillotine was behind. But, even with that powerful 
stimulus, an impending battle is an awful thought to a 
man who has scarcely ever seen a shot fired in his life. 
Brian looked grave, like the rest: it was not in his 
serious nature to glance at a thing, half comprehend it, 
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and push it carelessly away. He realized all the so- 
lemnity of the announcement, which yet awakened in 
him a mysterious, awful pleasure. His weariness wore 
off; he could not sleep, but lay awake for a long time 
among the sleeping thousands around him, watching the 
smouldering camp-fires leap suddenly up at intervals 
through the darkness with a ruddy flare. Sleep at last 
overpowered him — sweet but short; for it seemed to 
him as though he had scarcely closed his eyes when 
a sudden flourish of trumpets roused him. The drums 
were beating to arms — ^the whole camp was a scene of 
hurry and confusion — the outposts had been driven in — 
the battle had already begun on the heights, and the 
columns behind were rapidly forming in the grey morn- 
ing light. 

The private soldier, when not actually fighting, is but 
an automaton, whose duty keeps him perfectly quiet 
and disengaged, until the machine, of which he is but a 
part, is set in motion. Thus Brian, standing in the 
ranks, had his first opportunity of watching a battle; 
and the sight, the pomp, the glitter of the moving bat- 
talions, the waving of their standards, the flashing of 
the serried field of sabres, the motion, the rapidity, the 
shouts of the rushing battalions, the neighing of the 
artillery horses as they galloped past with their guns 
limbered and took up their position, all overpowered 
him with fierce delight. He trembled with excitement 
— he gasped for breath — ^his hands twitched at the un- 
familiar sabre — he longed to be in the thick of the 
fray. And he had not long to wait. An aide-de-camp 
galloped up to Dumourier, who was slowly riding 
backwards and forwards, silent, but showing, by the 
quivering of his face, how extreme was his concealed 
excitement 

Every eye followed him. He had come for succours ; 
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and in another moment the column to which Brian was 
attached was moving rapidly down a ravine to the 
assistance of the sorely-pressed corps who still, stag- 
gering and wavering, held the heights. 

The sight of the column rising in rear of the redoubt 
gave fresh life to the flagging spirit of both parties. The 
fire of the enemy became heavier ; the shattered trees 
fell one after another with a crash, lost in the roar of the 
artillery ; and the shower of grape and canister became 
so fearful, that the defenders of the heights were stag- 
gered, and began to give way. The Allies pressed for- 
ward with a cheer — the heights were taken — the very 
guns were momentarily in their hands — when a tall, 
fair-haired officer sprang in front of the retreating lines. 
" Forward, mes enfanal " he cried, waving his sabre in 
the air. " Forward, mea enfana! Vive la France/ Vive 
la BSpublique / " 

A mighty shout of " Vive la Ripvblique I " answered 
him, and they rushed affer him ; Brian, amid all the 
hurry of the moment, detecting a foreign accent in the 
voice, and fancying that he had seen the stately, gallant 
figure before. All these fancies glanced through his 
mind with the rapidity of a lightning flash, as he pressed 
on through the " iron hail '' after his leader. 

The reaction was complete. The Allies gave way in 
their turn — the heights were almost re-won — when the 
gallant leader of the forlorn hope fell, pierced by a ball ; 
and the same bloody game began again. Already they 
were driven back — the allied dragoons came rushing on. 
All was lost — a disastrous retreat was commencing, 
when Brian, whose clear, acute mind comprehended at 
a glance that the fortunes of the whole day, perhaps of 
the Republic, depended on the loss or possession of this 
single point, sprang forward, his dark face glowing, his 
tall, slight form quivering, his voice hoarse with excite- 
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ment, and, waving his bloody sabre, caught up his fallen 
leader's cry, " Vive la RepMique I Forward, French- 
men I " 

The effect was magical. Once more the bloody heights 
were re-taken, and a wild cheer burst from the defenders. 
The division of reserve was moving up. The victory 
was secure ! 

The Allies retired, too much weakened to hazard 
another attack ; and Brian, already famous, was hurried 
away to the presence of Dumourier. He was standing 
on the top of a little knoll, surrounded by his staff; and 
Brian, who had heard much of him, and knew that he 
was a man of the people, who had risen by his sword to 
be Oeneralissimo of France, and the hope of the Revolu- 
tion, looked at him with intense interest Despite his 
origin, there was nothing of the roturier about him. The 
thin, dark face^ and slight, middle-sized figure were 
refined and gentlemanly enough to have belonged to 
any one of the emigrant noblemen who held him in 
contempt and scorn; and his manners were finished, 
courteous, and mingled with a cordiality which poor 
Brian, who was no emigrant, and honestly thought him 
a very great man indeed, found irresistibly fascinating. 
Taking his hand kindly, he thanked him for his great 
services, which had secured the victory of the day, and 
asked him to sup with him that night 

Brian thanked him for his kindness, and, saying 
simply, " I only did my duty, sir," made the military 
salute, and was about to retire, when the General 
stopped him. 

" It is true, perhaps, that you only did your duty ; 
but such duty must be rewarded. You have fairly won 
a commission, and I shall see that you are appointed to 
any regiment you choose. I am convinced that you will 
never disgrace the name of a French officer.'* 
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" Never, so help me God ! " 

His answer was drowned in the roar of the artillery, 
which still continued on both sides, and did not cease 
until the increasing darkness put a stop to it Almost 
before it had ceased, Brian was bs^ck upon the fatal, 
often-contested heights, searching among the piles of 
dead for the body of the officer who had first rallied the 
retreating lines. The first momentary suspicion that 
had flashed across his mind that he had seen him before, 
not at Evremont or Paris, but at Castle Connell, had 
become certainty, and he was determined to find him, 
dead or alive. 

The night was dark; but he had provided himself 
with a torch, by the light of which he saw, for the first 
time, the awful devastation presented by a late battle- 
field ; and the sight, seen in detail, as the torch-light 
flared, now here, now there, afiected him in a powerful 
and extraordinary degree. The furrowed, torn-up ground 
— the bodies of men and horses, horribly wounded and 
defaced — the pools of blood — the broken arms, caps, 
belts — half-burnt matches, cartouch-boxes, &c. — strewed 
the scorched, trampled grass, and a sulphurous smell, 
rising fix)m the grass, almost overpowered him. The 
excitement of the day was gone — the engrossing interest 
of the fight no longer sustained him — ^the reaction of 
exhaustion and fatigue was beginning to tell upon him ; 
but though wearied out, and sick almost to fainting, 
with the accumulated horrors of the scene, he persevered 
in his self-appointed task, and at last found the object of 
his search, but so trampled and mangled by the horses' 
hoofs, so crushed and defaced, that he could scarce say 
whether it was the same man he had seen a few hours 
before in the flush of health and strength. Dragging 
him fi'om under the heap of bodies and broken dibrU of 
war that lay above him, he placed his hand on the 
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heart, and thought he felt a slight motion. The cold 
night-wind swept up the bare hill, and fanned the face 
of the wounded man. He turned, groaned, and said, in 
English, " Ah ! am I not yet dead ? " 

It was Donally ! 

Brian could have wept for joy — he could have fallen 
on his knees and thanked God for sending him in 
his loneliness a countryman and friend ; but the first 
question was how to get him to the rear, where the 
surgeons were working as if for very life amid crowds 
of wounded and dying men. It was no time for the 
indulgence of indolent sensibilities; immediate action 
was necessary, if poor Donally was to have a chance 
for life. He looked round him, and saw near him two 
or three soldiers, who were watching his motions with 
eager interest One of them came up and touched 
his cap. 

"Have you found him, sir?" And he stooped down 
and looked at the face of the wounded man« and then 
called out joyfully, " Ah I yes : here he is, comrades — 
here is our good Colonel ! " 

A rude litter was made of the branches of the scattered 
trees that strewed the ground, and Brian accompanied 
his newly-found friend to the rear. The motion, though 
as gentle as care and love could make it, caused him 
fnghtful suffering. He groaned incessantly, and seemed 
at the point of- death. He was almost insensible, knew 
no one, and the surgeons who dressed his wounds 
declared it was impossible that he could recover. 

" He will live," they said, " for a few hours as you 
see him, and then sink quietly, almost imperceptibly : 
there is no strength left for a struggle." 

Their prediction seemed likely to be fulfilled. When 
Brian left him to keep his engagement with the General, 
he had not moved and scarcely seemed to breathe, and 
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his face, in the dim lamp-light, wore the ghastly pallor 
of death. 

The supper-table of the Revolutionary General was 
spread on the greensward, and his tent was filled with 
the members of his staff and his principal oflScers. It 
was a gay evening. Every one was elated with the 
victory. The dead, lying but a few paces off, were for- 
gotten for the moment, though from time to time some 
one, generally Dumourier himself, would remark on some 
missing, familiar face, with a momentary sadness, to be 
followed closely by some burst of humour or pleasantry. 
When the repast was finished, the guests, with the 
exception of one or two of the principal officers, with- 
drew, and Brian repaired as quickly as he could to 
the hospital-tent, half afraid that Donally would be 
no more. 

Contrary to his expectation, there was little change in 
his appearance, and he obtained permission to stay and 
watch over him, and see that his last hours were not 
disturbed. 

The tent was filled with wounded officers, and their 
groans and mournful complaints broke the stillness of 
the night, and effectually banished every inclination to 
sleep; and Brian spent the time he could spare from 
Donally's side in trying to soothe and console the poor 
sufferers, whom maddening pain had rendered indifferent 
to all things except a sense of ease. Towards morning, 
their sufferings were increased by a violent storm. The 
rain fell in torrents, and passing through the roof of the 
tent, drenched its wretched occupants, and falling on 
Donally's face, awoke him from his long insensibility. 
He tried to raise himself, but could not, and glanced 
round with a wild look, which became calmer when his 
eye fell on Brian. He put out his hand, and feebly 
tried to draw him nearer to him. 
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"Tours 18 an Irish face," he said, "but not Jem's. 
Who are you?" 

"Brian — little Brian, of Castle Connell. You re- 
member me, Mr. Donally?" 

"Yes ; and was it you that came to seek me, my poor 
boy?" 

"Yes; but you are exhausting yourself." 

He smiled, and still holding the hai)d he had clasped, 
fell asleep. 

Next morning broke with a cold and stormy dawn ; 
and almost before it was daylight a secretary of the 
Duke of Brunswick, accompanied by some officers, who 
had for a considerable time been prisoners in the hands 
of the Allies, arrived at head-quarters. 

Their object was to effect an armistice, which was 
agreed to, Dumourier choosing to await his reinforce- 
ments where he was. In order to do so safely, earth- 
works were thrown up, and the troops, taking the affair 
en amateur^ proceeded to make themselves comfortable. 
Wood was plentiful; huts were built of stakes and 
branches. The suttlers established themselves every- 
where, making the camp look like a fair; raids were 
made into the forest, and the rations, handsomely aug- 
mented with its spoils, and with the plunder, if the 
truth must be told, of many a peasant's hencoop. Woe 
to the unhappy fowl that crossed the path of Dumourier's 
raiders — plump or thin, friend or foe, he was soon 
plucked, cut up, and simmering in the camp-kettles. 

This period of repose was very favourable to the 
recovery of the wounded. Care and rest are sometimes 
more effectual than all the science of the College of 
Physicians put together — at least, they proved so in 
Donally's case, who, under Brian's careful nursing, 
gradually got well. 

They had become fast friends, and the contrast be- 
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tween Brian's simple strength and Donallj's sluggish, 
almost feminine softness of character, gave to the bond 
a degree of intensity and tenderness not often found 
between two men. It was with no little pride that 
Brian, when his patient was able to walk a little, 
brought him out of the tent into the fresh air and sun- 
shine, and showed him to his regiment, who turned out 
to receive him. He was a very popular officer, deservedly 
so, for he paid an extreme, almost minute attention to 
the comfort and well-being of his men ; was no martinet, 
and was kindly and easily accessible to all, from the 
major down to the smallest drummer-boy. Their first visit 
was to the hospital, where some of the men yet were. 
He spoke kindly to all the poor fellows, and pointed out 
tt) Brian those whom he emphatically called his own. 

"Mine, too," answered Brian, for by the kindness of 
the general he had been appointed to an ensigncy in his 
friend's regiment 

Donally pressed his hand silently, and then began, 
with extreme solicitude, to make inquiries of all the 
men after his servant, the same smart groom who had 
come for him to Castle Connell, and had become so 
attached to him as voluntarily to have followed him into 
exile. 

None of them could tell anything of him. He had 
not been seen since early on the morning of the battle, 
and was either dead or a prisoner. Donally sighed. 

" It is the fate of war," he said. " I would rather 
have lost half my fortune than that faithful fellow. The 
scene we have left is sufficient^ is it not, to banish all 
the romance from our profession? It shows war in its 
true colours : it strips the glitter from the sword, and 
makes it no better than the butcher's knife." 

" Not to me," said Brian. " I love the profession of 
arms — ^it is the life of my choice. I like the excitement. 
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the dash, the triumph of the thing. Not all that I saw 
in yon tents on the first night after the battle, and that 
jon must admit was trying enough for a neophyte, has 
damped in any degree my love of the soldier's career. 
But with your feelings, Donally, what made you become 
a soldier?" 

'' What has made many a man, who has less aptitude 
for it than I have, become one ? The guillotine ! The 
General has no more powerful ally, I can tell you, just 
now in France. I have but once ventured back to 
Paris, and I was only saved by the courage of a friend." 
" But you might escape their vigilance, throw up your 
commission, and return to your estates in Ireland, if you 
choose. You are not a poor man like me, whose sword 
must carve him out bread as well as honour." 

A strange, troubled look came over Donally's frank 
face. " Do not speak about Ireland," he said. " There 
should be confidence, 1 hold, in true friendship, and I 
shall hide nothing from you excepting that one page in 
the history of my life. You will not ask to read it, 
Brian, till the time come that I am willing to show it to 
you. Give me your hand on our compact." 

Brian stretched out his hand, which the other caught 
and pressed in silence, and then went on in a relieved, 
almost gay tone — 

" I rail against the soldier's life, but it has spoiled me for 
any other. I should find, I doubt not, that Brockerstone 
Hall has too much solitude now for a life that has had 
so much excitement ; and I please myself with thinking 
that my children of the camp could not well want me. 
It is the caraving of the human heart, you see, to fancy 
itself necessary and indispensable to others." He sighed 
again that smothered, bitter sigh, that told of a hidden 
misery that shunned all confidence, shut up within itself, 
^earing its struggles and its pangs alone. " Come ! " he 
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said, as if ashamed even of that slight evidence of 
emotion, " yonder comes mon General, he is of lighter 
mood." 

And Brian turning, saw Dnmonrier riding towards 
them — hearty, genial, gaily nonchalant, palpably more 
jaunty and spirited than usual, humming as he came the 
fatal " Qa Ira." 
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